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BOOK II. 

Many concurring circumstances not only 1520. 

called Charles’s thoughts towards the 
affairs of Germany, hut rendered his pre- many neces- 
sence in that country necessary. The 
electors grew impatient of so long an interregnum ; 
liis hcreditaiy dominion# were disturbed hy intestine 
commotions ; and the new opinions concerning reli- 
gion made such rapid progress as required the most 
seriotis consideration. But, above all, the motions of 
the French king drew his attention, and convinced 
him that it was necessary to take measuies for his own 
defence with no less speed than vigour. 

When Charles and Francis entered the Rise and pro- 
lists as candidates for the imperial dignity, ^vafsiiip 
they conducted their rivalship with many j® 

professions of regard for each other, and 
with repeated declarations that they would not suffer 
any tincture of enmity to mingle itself with this 
honourable emulation. “ We both court the same 
mistress,” said Francis, with his usual vivacity ; 

Ch. VOL. II, B 
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“ each ought to urge his suit with all the address of 
which he is master ; the most fortunate will prevail, 
and the other must rest contented^.” But though 
two young and high-spirited princes, and each of 
them animated with the hope of success, might he 
capable of forming such a generous resolution, it was 
soon found that they promised upon a moderation too 
refined and disinterested for human nature. The pre- 
. ference given to Cliarles in the sight of all Europe 
mortified Francis extremely, and inspired him with 
all the passions natural to disappointed ambition. 
To this was owing the personal jealousy and rival- 
ship which subsisted between the two monarchs dur- 
* ing their whole reign; and the rancour of these, 
augmented by a real opposition of interest, which 
gave rise to many unavoidable causes of discord, in- 
volved them in almost perpetual hostilities. Charles 
had paid no regard to the principal article in the 
treaty of Noyon, by refusing oftener than once to do 
justice to John d’ Albert, the excluded monarch of 
Navarre, whom Francis was bound in honour, and 
prompted by interest, to restore to his throne. The 
French king had pretensions to the crown of Naples, 
of which Ferdinand had deprived his predecessor by 
a most unjustifiable breach of faith. The emperor 
might reclaim the duchy of Milan as a fief of the 
empire, which Francis had seized, and still kept in 
possession, without having received investiture of it 
from the emperor. Charles considered the duchy of 
Burgundy as the patrimonial domain of his ancestors, 
wrested from them by the unjust policy of Louis XI,, 
and observed -with the greatest jealousy the strict 
connections which Francis had formed with the Duke 
of Gueldres, the hereditary enemy of his family. 

Their deiibe- Whcii the sources of discord were so 
ratiojis pre- many and various, peace could be of no 
commence- loug continuance, even oetween princes 


Guic. lib. xiii. p. 159. 
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the most exempt from ambition or emnla- 
tion. But as the shock between two such 
mighty antagonists could not fail of being extremely 
violent, they both discovered no small solicitude 
about its consequences, and took time not onJy to 
collect and to ponder their own strength, and to com- 
pare it with that of their adversary, but to secure 
the friendship or assistance of the other European 
powers. 

The pope had equal reason to dread the x^ey nego- 
two rivals, and saw that he who prevailed ciate -with the 
would become absolute master in Italy. 

If it had been in his power to engage them in hosti- 
lities, without rendering Lombardy the theatre of 
war, nothing would have been more agreeable to him 
than to see them waste each other’s strength in end- 
less quarrels. But this was impossible. Leo fore- 
saw, that, on the first rapture between the’ 'two 
monarchs, the armies of France and Spain would take 
the field in the Milanese; and while the scene of 
their operations was so near, and the subject , for 
wliich they contended so interesting to him, he could 
not long remain neuter. He was obliged, therefore, 
to adapt his plan of conduct to lus political situation. 
He courted and soothed the emperor and King of 
France with equal industry and address. Though 
warmly solicited by each of them to espouse his 
cause, he assumed all the appearances of entire im- 
partiality, and attempted to conceal his real senti- 
ments under that profound dissimulation which seems 
to have been affected by most of the Italian politi- 
cians in that age. 

The views and interest of the Venetians Triththe Ve- 
were not different from those of the pope ; i^etiana ; 
nor were they less solicitous to prevent Italy from 
becoming the seat of war, and their own republic 
from being involved in the quarrel. But through all 
Leo’s artifices, and notwithstanding his high preten- 
sions to a perfect neutrality, it was visible that he 
b2 
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leaned towards the emperor, from whom he had both 
more to fear and more to hope than from France ; 
and it was equally manifest, that, if it became neces- 
sary to take a side, the Venetians would, from motives 
of the same nature, declare for the King of France. 
JTo considerable assistance, however, was to be ex- 
pected from the Italian states, who were jealous to 
an extreme degree of the Transalpine powers, and 
careful to preserve the balance even between them, 
unless when they were seduced to violate this favourite 
maxim of their policy, by the certain prosjpect of 
some great advantage to themselves, 
wirti Henry But the chief attention both of Charles 
and of Francis, was employed in order to 
gain the King of England, from whom each of them 
expected assistance more effectual, and afforded with 
less political caution. Henry VITI. had ascended 
the throne of that kingdom in the year one thousand 
five hundred and nine, with such circumstances of 
advantage as promised a reign of distinguished felicity 
The great splendour. The union in his person 

iwvrerofthat of the two contending titles of York and 
TOonaro . Lancaster, the alacrity and emulation with 
which both factions obeyed his commands, not only 
enabled him to exert a degree of vigour and autho- 
rity in his domestic government which none of his 
predecessors could have safely assumed ; but per- 
mitted him to take a share in the affairs of the conti- 
nent, from which the attention of the English had 
long been diverted by their unhappy intestine divi- 
sions. The great sums of money which his father 
had amassed, rendered him the most wealthy prince 
in Europe. The peace Svhich had subsisted under 
the cautious administration of that monarch, had been 
of sufficient length to reenut the population of the 
kingdom after the desolation of the civil wars, but 
not so long as to enervate its spirit ; and the English, 
ashamed of having rendered their own country so 
long a scene of discord and bloodshed, were eager to 
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display their valonr in some foreign war, and to 
revive the memory of the victories gained on the 
continent by their ancestors. Henry’s own temper 
perfectly suited the state of his kingdom, and the 
disposition of his subjects. Ambitious, character of 
active, enterprising, and accomplished in Henry; 
all the martial exercises which in that age formed a 
chief part in the education of persons of noble birth, 
and inspired them with an early love of war, he 
longed to engage in action, and to signalize the be- 
ginning of his reign by some remarkable exploit. 
An opportunity soon presented itself; and 
the victory at Guinegate, together with the 
successful sieges of Terouenne and^Tournay, though 
of little utility to England, reflected great lustre on 
its niouarcli, and confirmed the idea which foreign 
princes entertained of his power and consequence. 
So many concurring causes, added to the happy 
situation of his owi dominions, which secured them 
from foreign invasion ; and to the fortunate circum- 
stance of his being in possession of Calais, which 
served not only as a key to France, hut opened an 
easy passage into the FTethcrlands, rendered the King 
of England the natural guardian of the liberties of 
Europe, and the arbiter between the emperor and 
French monarch. Henry himself was sensible of this 
singular advantage, and convinced, that, in order to 
preserve the balance even, it was bis oificc to prevent 
either of the rivals from acquiring such superxoiity of 
power as might be fatal to the other, or formidable 
to the rest of Christendom. But he was destitute of 
the peneti-ation, and still more of the temper, which 
such a delicate function required. Influenced by 
caprice, by vanity, by resentment, by affection, he 
was incapable of forming any regular and extensive 
system of policy, or of adhering to it with steadiness. 
His measures seldom resulted from attention to the 
general welfare, or from a deliberate regard to his 
own interest, but were dictated by passions which 
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rendered him blind to both, and prevented his gain- 
ing that' ascendant in the affairs of Europe, or from 
reaping such advantages to himself, as a prince of 
greater art, though with inferior talents, might have 
easily secured. 

, . All the impolitic steps in Henry’s ad- 

nister Cardi- ministration must not, however, be im- 
nai Wolsey, p.[;ited to defects in his own character ; 
many of them were owing to the violent passions 
and insatiable ambition of his prime minister and fa- 
vourite, Cardinal Wolsey. This man, from one of 
the lowest ranks in' life, had risen to a height of 
power and dignity, to wliieh no English subject ever 
arrived; and governed the haughty, presumptuous, and 
untractable spirit of Henry with absolute authority. 
Great talents, and of very different kinds, fitted him 
for the two opposite stations of minister, and of fa- 
vourite. His profound judgment, his unwearied in- 
dustiy, his thorough acquaintance with the state of 
the kingdom, his extensive knowledge of the views 
and interests of foreign courts, qualified him for that 
uncontrolled direction of affairs with which he was 
intrusted. The elegance of his manners, the gaiety 
of his conversation, his insintiatmg address, his love 
of magnificence, and his proficiency in those parts of 
literature of which Henry was fond, gained him the 
affection and confidence of the young monarch. 
Wolsey was far from employing this vast and almost 
royal power, to promote either the true interest of 
the nation, or the real grandeur of his master. Ba- 
pacious at the same time, and profuse, he was insatia- 
ble in desiring wealth. Of 'boundless ambition, he 
aspired after new honours with an eagerness unabated 
by his former success ; and being rendered presump- 
tuous by his uncommon elevation, as well as by the 
ascendant which he had gained over a prince, who 
scarcely brooked advice from any other person, he 
discovered in his whole demeanour the most over- 
bearing haughtiness and pride. To these passions Ine 
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himself sacrificed every consideration ; and whoever 
endeavoured to obtain his favour, or that of his mas- 
ter, found it necessary to soothe and to gratify them. 

As all the states of Europe sought Thecourtpaid 
Henry’s friendship at that time, all 
courted his minister with incredible at- 
tention and obsequiousness, and strove by presents, 
by promises, or by flattery, to work upon his avarice, 
his ambition, or his pride^. Francis had, in the year 
one thousand five hundred and eighteen, employed 
Bonnivet, Admiral of France, one of liis most accom- 
plished and artful courtiers, to gain this haughty pre- 
late. He himself bestowed on liim every mark of 
respect and confidence. He consulted him with re-' 
gard to his most important affairs, and received his 
responses with implicit deference. By these arts, 
together with the grant of a large pension, Francis 
attached the cardinal to his interest, ■who persuaded 
his master to surrender Tournay to France, to con- 
clude' a treaty of marriage between his daughter the 
princess Mary and the dauphin, and to consent to a 
persoiral interview with the French king^ From 
tliat time, the most familiar intercourse .subsisted be- 
tween the two courts ; Francis, sensible of the great 
value of Wolsey’s friendship, labomred to secure the 
continuance of it by every possible expression of re- 
gard, bestowing on him, iu alibis letters, the honour- 
able appellations of father, tutor, and governor. 

Chai'les observed the progress of this ana ijy 
union with the utmost jealousy and con- Hilaries, 
cern. His near affinity to the King of England gave him 
some title to his friendship; and soon after his accession 
to the throne of Castile, he had attempted to ingrati- 
ate himself with Wolsey, by settling on him a pension 
of three thousand li-vres. His chief solicitude at pre-,’ " 
sent was to prevent the intended interview with 

t 

1 Fiddes’s Life of Wolsey, 166, Rymer’s Feedcra, xiii. 7’ 

Herbert’s Hist of Henry VIII. 30. Rymer, xiii. 624. "y -. 
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cis, the effects of which -upon the two young princes, 
whose hearts were no less susceptible of friendship 
than their manners were capable of inspiring it, he 
extremely dreaded. But, after many delays, occa- 
sioned by difficulties, with respect to the ceremonial, 
and by the anxious precautions of both courts for the 
safety of their respective sovere^ns, the time and 
place of meeting were at last fixed. Messengers had 
been sent to different courts, inviting all comers, who 
were gentlemen, to enter the lists at tilt and tourna- 
ment, against -the two monarchs and their knights. 
Both Francis and Henry loved the splendour of these 
spectacles too well, and were too much delighted with 
the graceful figure which they made on such occasions, 
to forego the pleasure or glory which they expected 
from such a singular and brilliant assembly.- Hor 
was the cardinal less fond of displaying his own mag- 
nificence in the presence of two courts, and of dis- 
covering to the two nations the extent of his influ- 
ence over both their monarchs. Charles, finding it 
impossible to prevent the interview, endeavoured to 
disappoint its effects, and to preoccupy the favour of 
the English monarch and his minister, by an act of 
Charles visits <20inplaisance still more flattering and 
England, more uncommon. Having sailed from 
May 20. Corunna, as has already been related, 
he steered his course directly towards England, and, 
relying wholly on Henry’s generosity for his own 
safety, landed at Dover. This unexpected visit sur- 
prised the nation. Wolsey, however, was well ac- 
quainted with the emperor’s intention. A negociation, 
unknown to the historians of that age, had been car- 
ried on between him and the court of Spain ; this 
visit had been concerted ; and Charles granted the 
cardinal, whom he calls his most dear friend, an addi- 
tional pension of seven thouland ducats \ Henry, 
who was then at Canterbury, in his way to France, 


Rymer, xiii. 714. 
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immediately despatched Wolsey to Dover, in order to 
welcome the emperor ; and being highly pleased with 
an event so soothing to his vanity, hastened to re- 
ceive, with suitable respect, a guest 'vfho had placed 
in him such unbounded confidence. Charles, to whom 

time was precious, stayed only four days , . , , . 

. T-i 1 T 1 . 1 • o , 1 , Insinuates liim- 

in Jhng’iand ; but during that. short space, self into favour 

he had the address not only to give tSSwoisey, 
Plenry favourable impressions of his 
character and intentions, but to detach Wolsey en- 
tirely from the interest of the French king. All the 
grandeur, the wealth, and the power which the car- 
dinal possessed, did not satisfy his ambitious mind, 
while there was one step liigher to which an ecclesi- 
astic could ascend. The papal dignity had for some 
time been the object of his wishes ; and Francis, as 
the most effectual mode of securing his friendship, 
had promised to favour his pretensions, on the first 
vacancy, with all his interest. But as the emperor’s 
influence in the Allege of cardinals was greatly su- 
perior to that of the French king, Wolsey grasped ea- 
gerly at the offer which that artful prince had made 
him, of exerting it vigorously in his behalf ; and al- 
lured by this prospect, which, under the pontificate 
of Leo, still in the prime of his life, was a very distant 
one, he entered with warmth into all the emperor's 
schemes. No treaty, however, w'as concluded at that 
time between the t%vo mouarchs but Henry, in re- 
turn for the honour which Charles had done him, pro- 
mised to visit him in some place in the Low Countries, 
immediately after taking leave of the French king. 

His interview with that prince was in June 7 th. 
an open plain between Guisnes and Ar- iilnw'and 
dres, where the two kings and their at- I'rancis. 
tendants displayed their magnificence with such emu- 
lation, and profuse expense, as procured it the name 
of the Field of the cloth of gold. Feats of chivalr}’’, 
parties of gallantry, together with such exercises and 
pastimes as wmre in that age reckoned manly or ele- 
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gant, rather than serious business, occupied both 
courts during eighteen days that they continued to- 
gether^. WTiatever impression the engaging manners 
of Francis, or the liberal and unsuspicious confidence 
with which he treated Henry, made on the mind of 
that monarch, was soon effaced by Wolsey’s artifices, 
July 10. interview he had with the em- 

peror at Gravehnes, which was con- 
ducted with less pomp than near Guisnes, but with 
greater attention to what might be of political utility. 
Henry's ideas This assiduity with which the two 
of his oufn greatest raonarchs in Europe paid court 
importance. ? tt i . i i • 

to Henry, appeared to him a plain ac- 
knowledgment that he held the balance in his Hands, 
fmd convinced him of the justness of the motto whjch 
he had chosen, “That whoever he favoured would 
prevail.” In this opinion he was confirmed by an offer 
which Charles made, of submitting any difference that 
might arise between him and Francis to his sole arbi- 
tration. Nothing could have the appearance of greater 
candour and moderation than the choice of a judge 
who was reckoned the common friend of both. But as 


^ The French and English historians describe the pomp of 
this interview, and the various spectacles, with great minute- 
ness. One circumstance mentioned by the Marfischal de Fleu- 
ranges, who was present, and which must appear singular in 
the present age, is commonly omitted. After the tourna- 
ment,” says he, “ the French and English wrestlers made their 

S iearance, and wrestled in presence of the kings, and the 
ies ; and as there were many stout wrestlers there, it afforded 
excellent pastime ; but as the lung of France liad neglected 
to bring any wrestlers out of Bretagne, tlic English gained the 
prize. After this the Kings of France and England retired to 
a tent, where they drank together, and the King of England, 
seizing the King of France by the collar, said, ‘ Mi/ brolher, I 
must wrestle with you,' and endeavoured once or twice to trip 
up his heels ; but_ the King of France, who was a dexterous 
wrestler, twisted him round, and threw him on the earth with 
prodigious violence. The King of England wanted to renew 
the combat, but was prevented .” — Memoirs de Fleuranges, 12mo. 
Paris, 1753, p. 329. 
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the emperor had now attached Wolsejr entirely to his 
interest, no proposal could he more insidious, nor, as 
it appeared by the sequel, more fatal to the French 
Mng^. 

Charles, notwithstanding his partial coronation of 
fondness for the Netherlands, the place of emperor, 
Ms nativity, made no long stay there, and, after re- 
ceiving the homage and congratulations of his country- 
men, hastened to Aix-la-Chapelle, the place appointed 
by the golden bull for the coronation of the emperor. 
There, in presence of an assembly more „ , ^ 
numerous and splendid than had appeared 
on any former occasion, the crown of Charlemagne 
was placed on his head, with all the pompons so- 
lemnity which the Germans alFect in their public ce- 
remonies, and which they deem essential to the dig- 
nity of their empire 

Almost at the same time Solyman the soiyman the 
Magnificent, one of the most accomplished, 
enterprising, and victorious of the Turk- ottoman 
ish sultans, a constant and formidable 
rival to the emperor, ascended the Ottoman throne. 
It was the peculiar glory of that period to produce 
the most illustrious nionarchs who have at any one 
time appeared in Europe. Leo, Charles, Francis, 
Henry, and Solyman, were each of them possessed 
of talents which might have rendered any age wherein 
they happened to flourish conspicuous. But such a 
constellation of great princes shed uncommon lustre 
on the sixteenth century. In every contest great 
power, as well as great abilities, were set in oppo- 
sition ; the efforts of valour and conduct on one side, 
counterbalanced by an equal exertion of the same 
qualities on the other, not only occasioned such a 
variety of events as renders the Mstory of that period 
interesting, hut served to check the exorbitant pro- 

1 Herbert, 37. 

2 Hartman. Mauri Relatio Coronat. Car. V. ap, Golclast. 
Polit. Imperial, Franc. 1014. fol. p. 264. 
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gress of any of those princes, and to prevent their at- 
taining such pre-eminence in power as would have 
been fatal to the liberty and happiness of mankind. 
Diet called to emperor’s adminis- 

meet at tration was to appoint a diet of the em- 
Worms. Worms on the sixth of 

January, one thousand five hundred and twenty-one. 
In his circular letters to the different princes, he in- 
formed them, that he had called this assembly in or- 
der to concert with them the most proper measures 
for checking the progress of those new and danger- 
ous opinions, which threatened to disturb the peace, 
of Germany, and to overturn the religion of their an- 
cestors. 

Rise of the Charles had in view the opinions which 

Reformation; propagated by Luther and his 

disciples since the year one thousand five hundred 
and seventeen. As these led to that happy refor- 
mation in religion which rescued one part of Europe 
from the papal yoke, mitigated its rigour in the other, 
and produced a revolution in the sentiments of man- 
kind, the greatest, as well as the most beneficial, that 
has happened since the publication of Christianity, 
not only the events wliich at first gave birth to such 
opinions, hut the causes which rendered their pro- 
gress so ra]pid and successful, deserve to be considered 
with minute attention. 

To overturn a system of religious belief, founded 
on ancient and deep-rooted prejudices, supported by 
power, and defended with no less art than industry ; 
to establish in its room doctrines of the most contrary 
genius and tendency ; and to accomplish all this, not 
by external violence or the force of arms, are oper- 
ations which historians, the least prone to credulity 
and superstition, ascribe to that Divine Providence 
which, with infinite ease, can bring about events 
which to human sagacity appear impossible. The 
interposition of heaven in favour of the Christian 
religion at its first publication, was manifested by 
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miracles and prophecies wrought and uttered in con- 
firmation of .it. Though none of the reformers pos- 
sessed, or pretended to possess, these supernatural 
gifts, yet that wonderful preparation of circumstances 
which disposed the minds 6f men for receiving their 
doctrines, that singular comhination of causes which 
secured their success, and enabled men destitute of 
power and of policy to triumph over those who em- 
ployed against them extraordinary elForts of both, 
may be considered as no slight proof, that the same 
hand which planted the Christian religion, protected 
the reformed faith, and reared it from beginnings ex- 
tremely feeble, to an amazing degree of vigour and 
maturity. 

It was from causes seemingly fortuitous, 
and from a source very inconsiderable, that sMeraWe be- 
all the mighty effects of the Reformation 
flowed. Leo X., when raised to the papal throne, 
found the revenues of the church exhausted hy the 
vast projects of his two ambitious predecessors, Alex- 
ander YI. and Julius II. His own temper, naturally 
liberal and enterprising, rendered him inca 2 ?able of 
that severe and patient economy which the situation 
of his finances required. On the contrary, his 
schemes for ' aggran^zing the family of Medici, his 
love of splendour, his taste for pleasure, and his mag- 
nificence in rewarding men of genius, involved him 
daily in new expenses ; in^ order to provide a fund 
for which, he tried every device, that the fertile in- 
vention of priests had fallen upon, to drain the cre- 
dulous multitude of their wealth. Among others, he 
had recourse to a sale of indulgences. Ac- ^ 
cording to the doctrine of the Romish duigences 
church, all the good works of the saints, 
over and above those which were neces- 
sary towards their own justification, are deposited, 
together with the infinite merits of Jesus Clurist, in 
one inexhaustible treasury. The keys of this were 
committed to St. Peter, and to his successors the 
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popes, wlio may open it at pleasure, and, by trans- 
ferring a portion of this superabundant merit to any 
particular person for a sum of money, may convey to 
him either the pardon of his own sins, or .a release 
for any one in whose happiness he is interested from 
the pains of purgatory. Such indulgences were first 
invented in Ae eleventh century by Urban II. as a 
recompense for those who went in person upon the 
meritorious enterprise of conquering the Holy Laud. 
They were afterwards granted to those who hired a 
soldier for that purpose ; and in process of time were 
bestowed pn such as gave money for accomplishing 
any pious work enjoined by the pope K J ulius II. 
had bestowed indulgences on all who contributed to- 
wards building the church of St. Peter at Rome ; and 
as Leo was carrying on that magnificent and expen- 
sive fabric, his grant was founded on the same pre- 
tence ®. 

so conducted right of promulgating these indulg- 

as to give ge- euces in Germany, together with a share 
nerai offence, profits arising from the sale of them, 

was granted to Albert, Elector of hictz and Arch- 
bishop of Magdeburg, who, as his chief agent for re- 
tailing them in Saxony, employed Tetzel, a Domini- 
can friar, of licentious morals, but of an active spirit, 
and remarkable for his noisy and popular eloquence. 
He, assisted by the monks of his order, executed the 
commission with great zeal and success, but with little 
discretion or decency ; and though, by magnifying 
excessively the benefit of their indulgences and by 

^ History of the Council of Trent, by F. Paul, p. 4. 

^ Palavic. Hist. Cone. Trident, p. 4. 

® As the form of these indulgences, and the benefits which 
they were supposed to convey, are unknown in protestant 
countries, and little understood, at present, in several places 
where the Homan catholic religion is established, I have, for 
the intorination of my readers, translated the form of absolu- 
tion used by Tetzel : “ May our Lord Jesus Christ have mercy 
upon thee, and absolve thee by the merits of his most hoi}'- 
passion. And I, by his authority, that of his blessed Apostles 
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disposing of them at a very low price, they carried on 
for some time an extensive and lucrative trafdc 
among the credulous and the ignorant ; the extrava- 

Peter and Paul, and of the most holy pope, granted and com- 
mitted to me in these parts, do absolve thee, first from dl 
ecclesiastical censures, in whatever manner they have been in- 
curred, and then from all tby sins, transgressions, and excesses, 
bow enormous soever they may be, even from such as are re- 
served for tlie cognizance of the holy see ; and as far as tlie keys 
of the holy church extend, I remit to you all punishment 
which you deserve in purgatory on their account ; and I re- 
store you to the holy sacraments of the church, to the unity 
of the faithful, and to ^that innocence and purity which you 
possessed at baptism ; so that, when you die, the gates of pu- 
nishment shall be' shut, and the gates of the paradise of de- 
light shall be opened ; and if you shall not die at present, this 
grace shall remain in full force when you are at the point of 
death. In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” — Seckend. Comment, lib. i. p. 14. 

The terms in which Tetzel and his associates described the 
benefits of indulgences, and the necessity of purchasing them, 
are so extravagant, that they appear to be dmost incredible. 
If any man (said they) purchase letters of indulgence, his soul 
may rest secure with respect to its salvation. The souls con- 
fined in purgatory, for whose redemption indulgences are pur- 
chased, as soon as the money tinkles in tlie chest, instantly 
escape from that place of torment, and ascend into heaven. 
That the efficacy of indulgences was so great, that the most 
heinous sins, even if one sliould violate (which was impossible) 
the mother of God, would be remitted and expiated by them, 
and the person be freed both from punishment and guilt. 
That this was the unsjjeakable gift of God, in order to recon- 
cile men to himself. That the cross erected by the preachers of 
indulgences, was as efficacious as the cross of Christ itself. Lo ! 
the heavens are open; if you enter not now, when will you 
enter? For twelve pence you may redeem the soul of your 
father out of purgatory; and are you so ungrateful, that you 
will not rescue your parent from torment? If you had but 
one coat, you ought to strip yourself instantly, and sell it, in 
order to purchase such benefits, &c. These and many such 
extravagant expressions, are selected out of Luther’s works by 
Chemnitius in his Examen Concilii Tridentini, apud Herm. 
Von der Hardt, Hist, Liter. Reform, pars iv. p. 6. The same 
author has published several of Tetzel’.? discourses, which 
prove that these expressions were neither singular nor exag- 
gerated. Ibid. p. 14. 
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gance of their assertions, as well as the irregularities 
in their conduct, came at last to give general offence. 
The princes and nobles were irritated at seeing their 
vassals drained of so much wealth, in order to re- 
plenish the treasury of a profuse pontiff. Men of 
piety regretted the delusion of the people, who, being 
taught- to rely for the pardon of their sins on the in- 
dulgences which they purchased, did not think it 
incumbent on them either to study the doctrines 
taught by genuine Christianity, or to practise thf 
duties which it enjoins. Even the most unthinking 
were shocked at the scandalous behaviour of Tetzel 
and his associates, who often squandered in drunken- 
ness, gaming, and low debauchery, those sums which 
were piously bestowed in hopes of obtaining eternal 
happiness ; and all began to wish that some check 
were given to this commerce, no less detrimental to 
society than destructive to religion. 

Such was the favourable juncture, and 
fiico of^Lu-' 20 disposed were the minds of his country- 
character^^^ men to listen to his discourses, when 
^ Martin Luther first began to call in question 

the efficacy of indulgences, and to declaim against 
the vicious lives and false doctrines of the persons 
employed in promulgating them. Luther was a native 
of Eisleben in Saxony, and, though born of poor 
parents, had received a learned education, during the 
progress of which he gave many indications of un- 
common vigour and acuteness of genius. His mind 
was naturally susceptible of serious sentiments, and 
tinctured with somewhat of that religious melancholy 
which delights in the solitude and devotion of a 
monastic life. The death of a companion killed by 
lightning at his side in a violent thunder-storm, made 
such an impression on his mind, as co-operated with 
his natural temper, in inducing him to retire into a 
convent of Augustinian friars, where, without suffer-;- 
ing the entreaties of his parents to divert him from 
what he thought his duty to God, he assumed the 
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habit of that order. He soon acquired great reputation, 
not only for piety, but for his love of knowledge, and 
his unwearied aiDplication to study. He had been 
taught the scholastic philosophy and theology, which 
were then in vogue, by very able masters, and wanted 
not penetration to comprehend all the niceties and 
distinctions with which they abound ; hut his under- 
standing, naturally sound, and superior to every thing 
frivolous, soon became disgusted, with those suhtile 
and uninstructive sciences, and sought for some more 
solid foundation of knowledge and of piety in the holy 
Scriptures. Having found a copy of the Bible, which 
lay neglected in the library of his monastery, he aban- 
doned all other pursuits, and devoted himself to the 
study of it, with such eagerness and assiduity, as 
astonished the monks, who were little accustomed to 
derive their theological notions from that source. The 
great progress which he made in this uncommon course 
of study, augmented so much the fame both of his 
sanctity and of his learning, that Frederic, Elector'of 
Saxony, having founded an university at Wittemberg 
on the Elbe, the place of his residence, Luther was 
chosen first to teach philosophy', and afterwards 
theology there ; and discharged both offices in such a 
manner, that he was deemed the chief ornament of 
that society. 

While Luther was at the height of his ug opposes 
reputation and authority, Tetzel began sale of 
to publish indulgences in the neighbour- 
hood of Wittemberg, and to ascribe to them the same 
imaginary virtues, wMch had, in other places, imposed 
on tlie credulity of the people. As Saxony was not 
more enlightened than the other provinces of Germany, 
Tetzel met with prodigious success thfire. It was 
with the utmost concern that Luther beheld the 
artifices of those who sold, and the simplicity of those 
who bought, indulgences. The opinions of Thomas 
Aquinas and the other schoolmen, on which the 
doctrine of indulgences was founded, had already lost 

Ch. YOL. II. c 
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much, of their authority with him ; and the Scriptures, 
which he began to consider as the great standard of 
theological truth, afforded no countenance to a practice 
equally subversive of faith and of morals. His warm 
and impetuous temper did not suffer him long to con- 
ceal such important discoveries, or to continue a silent 
spectator of the delusion of his countrymen. From 
the pulpit, in the great church of Wittemberg, he in- 
veighed bitterly against the irregularities and vices of 
the monks who published indulgences ; he ventured 
to examine the doctrines which they taught, and 
pointed out to the people the danger of relying foi" 
salvation upon any other means than those appointed 
by God in his word. The boldness and novelty of 
these opinions drew great attention, and being recom- 
mended by the authority of Luther’s personal cha- 
racter, and delivered with a popular and persuasive 
eloquence, they made a deep impression on his 
hearers. Encouraged by the favourable reception of 
his doctrines among the people, he wrote to Albert, 
Elector of Metz and Archbishop of Magdeburg, to 
whose jurisdiction that part of Saxony was subject, 
and remonstrated warmly against the false opinions, 
as well as wicked lives, of the preachers of indulg- 
ences ; but he found that prelate too deeply inter- 
ested in their success to correct their abuses. His 
next attempt was to gain the suffrage of men of 
HepuUishes learning. For this purpose he published 
against them theses, containing his senti- 

a^ains em, j^^^^nts with regard to indulgences. These 
he proposed not as points fiilly established, or of un- 
doubted certainty, but as subjects of inquiry and dis- 
putation ; he appointed a day, on which the learned 
were invited' to impugn them, either in person or by 
writing ; to the whole he subjoined solemn protest- 
ations of his high respect for the apostolic see, and 
of his implicit submission to its authority. No oppo- 
nent appeared at the time prefixed ; the theses spread 
over Germany with astonishing rapidity ; they were 
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read ■with the greatest eagerness ; and all admired the 
boldness of the man, who had ventured not only to 
call in question the plenitude of papal power, but to 
attack the Dominicans, armed with aU the terrors of 
inquisitorial authority 

The friars of St. Augustin, Luther’s supported by 
own order, though addicted with no less Ws own order, 
obsequiousness than the other monastic fraternities 
to the papal see, gave no check to the publication of 
these uncommon opinions. Luther had, by his piety 
and learning, acquired extraordinary authority among 
his brethren ; he professed the highest regard for the 
authority of the pope ; his professions were at that 
time sincere ; and as a secret enmity, excited by in- 
terest or emulation, subsists among all the monastic 
orders in the Romish church, the Augustinians were 
highly pleased with his invectives against the Do- 
minicans, and lipped to see them exposed to the hatred 
and scorn of the people. Nor was his sovereign, the 
Elector of Saxony, the wisest prince at that time in 
Germany, dissatisfied -with this obstruction which 
Luther threw in the way of the publication of indulg- 
ences. He secretly encouraged the attempt, and 
flattered himself that this dispute among the eccle- 
siastics themselves, might give some check to the 
exactions of the court of Rome, which the secular 
princes had long, though without success, been en- 
deavouring to oppose. 

Many zealous champions immediately en^ea- 
arose to defend opinions on which the 
wealth and power of the church were 
founded, against Luther’s attacks. In opposition to 
his theses, Tetzel published counter-theses at Franc- 
fort on the Oder ; Eccius, a celebrated divine of 
Augsburg, endeavoured to refute Luther’s notions ; 

1 Lutheri Opera, J enas, 1612, vol. i. prsefat. 3. p. 2. 66. Hist, 
of Counc. of Trent, by F. Paul, p. 4. Seckend. Com. Apol. 

p. 16. 

c 2 
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and Prierias, a Dominican friar, master of the sacred 
palace, and inquisitor-general, wrote against him with 
all the virulence of a scholastic disjjutant. But the 
manner in which they conducted the controversy did 
little service to their cause. Luther attempted to ‘ 
combat indulgences by arguments founded in reason, 
or derived from Scripture; they produced nothing in 
support of them hut the sentiments of schoolmen, the 
conclusions of the canon law, and the decrees of 
popes The decision of judges so partial and in- 
terested did not satisfy the people, who began to call 
in question the authority even of these venerable 
guides, when they found them standing in direct 
opposition to the dictates of reason, and the determin- 
ations of the divine law ® 

1 F. Paul, p. 6. Seckend. p. 40. Palavic. p. 8. 

2 SeckenL p. 30. 

* Guicciardini has asserted two things with regard to the 
first promulgation of indulgences : 1. That Leo bestowed a gift 
of the profits arising from the sale of indulgences in Saxony, 
and the adjacent provinces of Germany, upon his sister Mag- 
dalen, the wife of Francescetto Cibo. Gtik. lib. xiii. 168. 2. 
That Arcemboldo, a Genoese ecclesiastic, who had been bred a 
merchant, and still retained all the activity and .address of that 
profession, was ai)pointcd by her to collect the money which 
should be raised. F. Paul has followed him in both these par- 
ticulars, and adds, that the Augustinians in Saxony had been 
iminemorially emj)loyed in preaching indulgences ; hut that 
Arcemboldo and his deputies, hoping to gain more by com- 
mitting this trust to the Dominicans, had made their bargain 
with Tetzel, and that Luther was prompted at first to oppose 
Tetzel and his associates, by a desire of taking revenge for this 
injury offered to his order. F. Paul, p. 5. Almost all historians 
since their time, popish as well as protestant, have, without 
examination, admitted these assertions to he true upon their 
authority. But notwithstanding the concurring testimony of 
two authors, so eminent both for exactness and vei'acity, we 
may observe, 

1 . That Felix Contolori, who searched the pontifical archives 
for tlie^ purpose, could not find this pretended grant to Leo’s 
sister in any of those registers where it must necessarily have 
been recorded. Palav. p. 5. — 2. That the profits arising from 
indulgehces in Saxony and the adjacent countries, had been 
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Meanwhile, these' novelties in Luther’s The court of 
doctrines which interested all Germany, Rome at first 
excited little attentibn and no alarm in the Luther!^‘^*‘* 
court of Rome. Leo, fond of elegant and 
refined pleasures, intent upon great schemes of policy, 
a stranger to theological controversies, and apt to de- 
spise them, regarded with the utmost indifference the 
operations of an obscure friar, who, in the heart of 
Germany, carried on a scholastic disputation in a bar- 
barous style. Little did he apprehend, or Luther 
himself dream, that the effects of this quarrel would 
be so fatal to the papal see. Leo imputed the whole 


granted not to Magdalen, hut to Albert, Archbishop of Mentz, 
who had the right of nominating those who published them. 
Seek. p. 12. Luth. Oper. i. praef. p. 1, Palnv. p. 6. — 3. That 
Arcenibolclo never had concern in the publication of indiilg- 
encesin Saxony; his district was Flanders and the Upper and 
Lower Rhine. Seek. p. 14. Falav. p. C. — 4. That Luther and 
his adherents never mentioned this grant of Leo’s to his sister, 
though a circumstance of which they could hardly have been 
ignorant, and which they would have been careful not to sup- 
press. — 5. The publication of indulgences in Germany was 
not usually committed to the Augustinians. The promul- 
gation of them, at three diflerent periods under Julius II., was 
granted to the Franciscans.; the Dominicans had been em- 
ployed in the same office a short time before the present period. 
Palav. p. 46. — 6. The promulgation of those indulgences, which 
first excited liUther’s indignation, was intrusted to the Arch- 
bishop of Mentz, in conjunction with the guardian of the 
Franciscans ; but the latter having declined accepting of that 
trust, the sole right became vested in the archbishop. Palav. 6. 
Seek. 16, 17 . — 7. Luther was not instigated by his superiors 
among the Augustinians, to attack the Dominicans their rivals, 
or to depreciate indulgences because they were promulgated by 
them ; his opposition to their opinions and vices proceeded 
from more laudable motives. Seek. p. 15. 32. Lidheri Opera, 
i. p. 64. 6.— 8. A diploma of indulgences is published by Herm. 
Von der Hardt, from which it appears, tliat the name of the 
guardian of the Franciscans is retained together with that of 
the archbishop, although the former did not act. The limits of 
the country to which their commission extended, viz. the 
diocese of Mentz, Magdeburg, Halberstadt, and the territories 
of the Marquis of Brandenbui’g, are mentioned in that diploma. 
I/isi. Liieraria Reformat, pars iv. p. 14. 
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to monastic enmity and emulation, and seemed in- 
clined not to inte:^pose in the contest, but to allow the 
Augustinians" and Dominicans to wrangle about the 
matter with their usual animosity. 

The progress Solicitations, however, of Luther’s 

of Luther’s adversaries, who were exasperated to a 
opinions. dep-ee by the boldness and severity 

with which he animadverted on their writings, to- 
gether with the surprising progress which his, opinions 
made in different parts of Germany, roused at last the 
attention of the court of Rome, and obliged Leo to 
take measures for the security of the church against 
an attack that now appeared too serious to be de- 
He is sum spised. For this end, he summoned Luther 
moiled to ap- to appear at Rome, within sixty days, 
auditor of the chamber, and the 
inquisitor-general Prierias, who had writ- 
ten against him, whom he empowered jointly to ex- 
amine his doctrines, and to decide concerning them. 
He wrote, at the same time, to the Elector of Saxony, 
beseeching him not to protect a man whose heretical 
and profane tenets were so shocking to pious ears ; and 
enjoined the provincial of the Augustinians to check, 
by his authority, the rashness of an arrogant monk, 
which brought disgrace upon the order of St. Augus- 
tine, and gave offence and disturbance to the whole 
church. 

The pope em- From the strain of these letters, as well 
powers^ his as from the nomination of a judge so pre- 
judiced and partial as Prierias, Luther 
many. easily saw what sentence he might expect 

at Rome. He discovered, for that reason, the utmost 
solicitude to have his cause tried in Germany, and 
before a less suspected tribunal. The professors in 
the university of Wittemberg, airxious for the safety 
of a man who did so much honour to their society, 
wrote to the pope ; and, after employing several pre- 
texts to excuse Luther from appearing at Rome, en- 
treated Leo to commit the examination of Ins doctrines 
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to some persons of learning and authority in Germany. 
The elector requested the same tiring of the pope’s 
legate at the diet of Augshurg ; and as Luther him- 
self, who, at that time, was so far from having any 
intention to disclaim the papal authority, that he did 
not even entertain the smallest suspicion concerning 
its divine original, had rvritten to Leo a most submis- 
sive letter, promising an unreserved compliance with 
his will ; the pope gratified them so far as to empower 
his legate in Germany, Cardinal Cajetan, a Domini- 
can, eminent for scholastic learning, and passionately 
devoted to the Roman see, to hear and determine the 
cause. 

Luther, though he had good reason to luther a^- 
decline a judge chosen among Ifis avowed pears Trefore 
adversaries, did not hesitate about ap- 
pearing before Cajetan; and, having obtained the 
emperor’s safe-conduct, immediately repaired to Augs- 
hurg. The cardinal received him 'with decent re- 
spect, and endeavotu-ed at first to gain upon him by 
gentle treatment. The cardmal, relying on the su- 
periority of his own talents as a theologian, entered 
into a formal dispute with Luther concerning the 
doctrines contained in his theses *. But the weapons 
which they employed were so dififerent, Cajetan ap- 
pealing to papal decrees, and the opinions of school- 
men, and Luther resting entirely on the authority of 
Scripture, that the contest was altogether fruitless. 
The cardinal relinquished the character of a disputant, 
and, assuming that of a judge, enjoined Luther, by 
virtue of the apostolic powers with which he was 
clothed, to retract the errors which he had uttered 
with regard to indulgences, and the nature of faith ; 
and to abstain, for the future, firom the publication of 

* In the former editions I asserted, upon the authority of 
Father Paul, that Cajetan thought it beneath his dignity to 
enter into any dispute with Luther; but M. Beausobre, in his 
Histoire de la Reformation, vol. i. p. 121, &c. has satisfied me 
that I was mistaken. See also Seckend. lib. i. p. 46, &c. 
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new and dangerous opinions. Luther, fully persuaded 
of the truth of his own tenets, and confirmed in the 
belief of them by the approbation which they had met 
with among persons conspicuous both for learning 
and piety, was surprised at this abrupt mention of a 
recantation, before any endeavours were used to con- 
vince him that he was mistaken. He had flattered 
liimself, that, in a conference concerning the points in 
dispute with a prelate of such distinguished abilities, 
he should be able to remove many of those impu- 
tations with which the ignorance or malice of his 
antagonists had loaded him ; but the high tone of 
authority that the cardinal assumed, extinguished at 
once all hopes of this kind, and cut off every pros- 
His intrepid psct of advantage from the interview. His 
behaviour. native intrepidity of mind, however, did 
not desert him. He declared with the utmost firm- 
ness, that he could not, with a safe conscience, re- 
nounce opinions which he believed to be true ; nor 
should any consideration ever induce him to do what 
would be so base in itself, and so offensive to God. At 
the same time, he continued to express no less re- 
verence than formerly for the authority of the apostolic 
see he signified his wdllingness to submit the whole 
controversy to certain universities which he named, 
and promised neither to write nor to preach concern- 
ing indulgences for the future, provided his adver- 
saries were likewise enjoined to be silent with respect 
to them All these offers Cajetan disregarded or re- 
jected, and still insisted peremptorily pn a simple 
recantation, threatening liim with ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, and forbidding him to appear again in his 
presence, unless he resolved instantly to comply with 
what he had required. This haughty and violent 
manner of proceeding, as well as other circumstances, 
gave Luther’s friends such strong reasons to suspect, 
that even the imperial safe-conduct would not be able 


1 Liitli. Oper. vol. i. p. 164. 


2 Ibid. p. 160. 
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to protect him from the legate’s power and resentment, 
that they prevailed on him to withdraw secretly from 
Augsburg, and to return to his own country. But 
before his departure, according to a form of which 
there had been some examples, he prepared 
a solemn appeal from the pope, ill-informed oct. is. 
at that time concerning his cause, to the pope when 
he should receive more full information with respect 
to it h 

Cajetan, enraged at Luther’s abrupt re- 
treat, and at the publication of his appeal, porteYty the 
wrote to the Elector of Saxony, complain- faxony.°^ 
ing of both ; and requiring him, as he re- 
garded the peace of the church, or the authority of 
its head, either to send that seditious monk a prisoner 
to Rome, or to banish him out of his territories. It 
was not from theological considerations that Frederic 
had hitherto countenanced Luther ; he seems to have 
been much a stronger to controversies of that kind, 
and to have been but little interested in them. His 
protection flowed almost entirely, as hath been already 
observed, from political motives, and was afforded 
with great secrecy and caution. He had neither 
heard any of Luther’s discourses, nor read any of his 
books ; and though all Germany resounded with his 
fame, he had never once admitted him into his pre- 
sence But upon this demand which the cardinal 
madci it became necessary to throw^ off somewhat of 
his former reserve, tie had been at great expense, 
and had bestowed much attention on founding a new 
university, an object of considerable importance to 
every German prince ; and foreseeing how fatal a 
blow the removal of Luther would he to its reputa- 
tion®, he, under various pretexts, and with many 
professions of esteem for tlie cardinal, as well as of 
reverence for the pope, not only declined complying 

1 Skid. Hist, of Reform, p. 7- Seckend. p. 45. Luth. 
Oper. i. 169. 

2 Seckend. p. 27. Sleid. Hist. p. 12. ^ Seckend. p. 59. 
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witli either of his requests, but openly discovered 
great concern for Luther’s safety h 
Motives of the ^lie inflexible rigour with which Cajetan 

i^egate’s con- insisted on a simple recantation, gave great 
offence to Luther’s followers in that age, 
and hath since been censured as imprudent by several 
popish writers. But it was impossible for the legate 
to act another part. The judges before whom Luther 
had been required to appear at Borne, were so eager 
to display their zeal against his errors, that, without 
waiting for the expiration of sixty days allowed him 
in the citation, they had already condemned him as 
an heretic ^ Leo had, in several of his briefs and 
letters, stigmatized him as a child of iniquity, and a 
man given up to a reprobate sense. Nothing less, 
therefore, than a recantation could save the honour of 
the church, whose maxim it is, never to abandon the 
smallest point that it has established, and which is 
even precluded, by its pretensions to infallibility, 
from having it in its power to do so. 

Luther’s Luther’s situation, at tliis time, was 

perijws aito- such as would have filled any other person 
‘ “ “■ with the most disquieting apprehensions. 
He could not expect that a prince so prudent and 
cautious as Frederic would, on his account, set at 
defiance the thunders of^he church, and brave the 
papal power, which had crushed some of the most 
powerful of the German emperors. He knew what 
veneration was paid, in that age, to ecclesiastical de- 
cisions ; what terrors ecclesiastical censures carried 
along with them, and how easily these might intimi- 
date and shake a prince, who was rather his protector 
from policy, than his disciple from conviction. If he 
should be obliged to quit Saxony, he had no prospect 
of any other asylum, and must stand exposed, to 
whatever punishment the rage or bigotry of his ene- 
mies could inflict. Though sensible of his danger, 

* Sleid, Hist. p. 10. Luth. Oper. i. 172. 

® Luther. Oper. i. 161. 
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he discovered no symptoms of timidity or remissness, 
but continued to vindicate his own conduct and 
opinions, and to inveigh against those of his adversa- 
ries with more vehemence tlian ever’. . 

But as every step taken by the court of He appeals to 
Borne, particularly the irregular sentence ^ general 
by which he had been so precipitately de- ‘ 
dared a heretic, convinced Luther that Leo would 
soon proceed to the most violent measures against 
Mm, he had recourse to the only expedient in his 
power, in order to prevent the effect of the papal cen- 
sures. He appealed to a general council, which he 
affirmed to he the representative of the catholic 
church, and superior in power to the pope, who, be- 
ing ‘a fallible man, might err, as St. Peter, the most 
perfect of his predecessors, had erred 

It soon appeared, that Luther had not bull in 
formed rash conjectures concerning the favour of in- 
intentions of the Romish church. A bull 
of a date prior to his appeal was issued hy the pope, 
in wMch he magnifies the virtue and efficacy of in- 
dulgences, in terms as extravagant as any of his pre- 
decessors had ventured to use in the darkest ages ; 
and, without applying such palliatives, or mentioning 
such concessions, as a more enlightened period, and 
die disposition in the minds of many men at that 
juncture, seemed to call for, he required all Christians 
to assent to what he delivered as the doctrine of the 
catholic church, and subjected those who should hold 
or teach any contrary opinion, to the heaviest eccle- 
siastical censures. 

Among Luther's followers, this hull, 
which they considered as an unjustifiable death of ad- 
effort of the pope, in order to preserve that 
rich branch of his revenue wMch arose 
from indulgences, produced little effect. But, among 

1 Seckend. p. 59. - Sleid. Hist. 12. luth. Oper. i. 179. 
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the rest of his countrymen, such a clear decision of 
the sovereign pontiff against him, and enforced hy 
such dreadful penalties, must have been attended 
with consequences very fatal to his cause ; if these 
had not been prevented in a great measure by the 
Jan 17 1519 Emperoi* Maximilian, wliom 

■ bothhis principles andhis interest prompted 
to support the authority of the holy see. In conse- 
quence of this event, the vicariat of that part of Ger- 
many which is governed by the Saxon laws, devolved 
to the Elector of Saxony ; and under the shelter of 
his friendly administration, Luther not only enjoyed 
tranquillity, but his opinions were suffered, during 
the interregnum which preceded Charles’s election, to 
take root in different places, and to grow up to some 
degree of strength and firmness. At the same time, 
as the election of an emperor was a point more in- 
teresting to Leo than a theological controversy, which 
he did not understand, and of which he could not 
foresee the consequences, he was so extremely solicit- 
ous not to initate a prince of such considerable in- 
fluence ill the electoral college as Frederic, that he 
discovered a great unwillingness to pronounce the 
sentence of excommunication against Luther, which 
his adversaries continually demanded with the most 
clamorous importunity. 

„ . ^ To these political views of the pope, as 

proceedings well as to his natural aversion from severe 
LuttiM. measures, was owing the suspension of any 
farther proceedings against Luther for 
eighteen months. Perpetual negociations, however, 
in order to bring the matter to some amicable issue, 
were carried on during that space. The manner in 
' which these were conducted having given Luther 
many opportunities of observing the corruption of the 
court of Rome; its obstinacy in adhering to esta- 
blished errors ; and its indifference about truth, how- 
ever clearly proposed, or strongly proved, he began 
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to utter ^ome doubts widi regard to the divine original 
of the papal authority. A public disputa- 
tion was held upon this important question call Irfques- 
at Leipsicj between Luther and Eccius, 
one of his most learned and formidable 
antagonists ; but it was as fruitless and indecisive as 
such scholastic combats usually prove. Both parties 
boasted of having obtained the victory; both were 
confirmed in their own opinions ; and no progress 
was made towards deciding the point in controversy h 

Nor did this spirit of opposition to the ite/ormation 
doctrines and usurpations of the Romish 
church break out in Saxony alone ; an ' 
attack no less violent, and occasioned by the same 
causes, was made upon them about this time in Swit- 
zerland. The Franciscans being intrusted with the 
promulgation of indulgences in that country, executed 
their commission with the same indiscretion and 
rapacious]iess which had rendered the Dominicans so 
odious in Germany. They proceeded, nevertheless, 
with uninterrupted success till they arrived at Zurich. 
There Zuinglius, a man not inferior to Luther himself 
in zeal and intrepidity, ventured to oppose them ; 
and .being animated with a republican boldness, and 
free from those restraints which subjection to the will 
of a prince imposed on the German reformer, he ad- 
vanced with more daring and rapid steps to overturn 
the whole fabric of the established religion ^ The 
appearance of such a vigorous auxiliary, and the pro- 
gress which he made, was, at first, matter of great joy 
to Luther. On the other hand, the decrees of the 
universities of Cologixc and Louvain, which pro- 
nounced his oijinions to be erroneous, afforded great 
cause of triumph to his adversaries. 

But the undaunted spirit of Luther ac- father’s toM- 
quired additional fortitude from every in- 
stance of opposition ; and, pushing on his 
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inquiries and attacks from one doctrine to another, 
he began to shake the firmest foundations on -whieh 
the wealth or power of the church was established. 
Leo came at last to be convinced, that all hopes of 
reclaiming him by forbearance were vain ; , several 
prelates of great wisdom exclaimed no less than 
Luther’s personal adversaries, against the pope’s un- 
precedented lenity in permitting an incorrigible here- 
tic, who, during three years, bad been endeavouring 
to subvert every thing sacred and venerable, still to 
remain within the bosom of the church ; the dignity 
of the papal see rendered the most vigorous proceed- 
ings necessary; the new emperor, it was hoped, 
would support its authority ; nor did it seem probable 
that the Elector of Saxony would so far forget his 
usual caution, as to set himself in opposition to their 
united power. The college of cardinals was often 
assembled, in order to prepare the sentence with due 
deliberation, and the ablest canonists were consulted 
how it might be expressed with unexceptionable for- 
Buii of ex- naality. At last, on the fifteenth of June, 

communica- one thousand five hundred and twenty, 
agaiMthfm!^ church of Rome, 

was issued. Forty-one propositions, ex- 
tracted out of Luther’s works, are therein condemned 
as heretical, scandalous, and offensive to pious ears ; 
all persons are forbidden to read his wirings, upon 
pain of excommunication ; such as had any of them 
in tlieir custody were commanded to commit them to 
the flames ; he himself, if he did not, within sixty 
days, publicly recant his errors, and burn his hooks, 
is pronounced an obstinate heretic, is excommu- 
nicated, and delivered unto Satan for the destruction 
of his flesh ; and all secular princes are required, 
under pain of incurring the same censure, to seize his 
person, that he might be punished as his crimes de- 
served h 
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The publication of this bull in Germany ^hc effects of 
excited various passions in different places. tMsinGerma- 
Luther’s adversaries extdted, as if his 
party and opinions had been crushed at once by such 
a decisive blow. His followers, whose reverence for 
the papal authority daily diminished, read Leo’s ana- 
themas with more indignation than teiTor. In some 
cities, the people violently obstructed the promulgation 
of the bull ; in others, the persons who attempted to 
publish it were insulted, and the bull itself was tom 
in pieces and trodden under foot^. 

This sentence, which he had for some and upon Lu- 
time expected, did not disconcert or in- 
timidate Luther. After renewing his appeal to tlie 
general council, he published remarks upon the bull 
of excomnmnication, and being now persuaded that 
Leo had been guilty both of impiety and injustice in 
his proceedings against liim, he boldly declared the 
pope to he that man of sin, or Antichrist, whose ap- 
pearance is foretold in the New Testament ; he de- 
claimed against his tyranny and usurpations with 
greater violence than ever ; he exhorted all Christian 
princes to shake off such an ignominious yoke, and 
boasted of his omi happiness in being marked out as 
the object of ecclesiastical indignation, because he 
had ventured to assert the liberty of mankind. Nor 
did he confine his expressions of contempt for the 
papal power to words alone ; Leo having, in execu- 
tion of the hull, appointed Luther’s hooks to he burnt 
at Rome, he, by way of retaliation, assembled idl the 
professors and students in the university of Wittem- 
herg, and with great pomp, in presence of a vast mul- 
titude of spectators, cast the volumes of the canon 
law, together with the hull of excommunication, into 
the fiaines ; and his example was imitated in several 
cities of Germany. The manner in which he justified 
this action was still more offensive than the action itself. 


^ Seckend- p, ] 10, 
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Having collected from the canon law some of the 
most extravagant propositions with regard to the ple- 
nitude and omnipotence of the papal power, as well as 
the subordination of all secular jurisdiction to the au- 
thority of the holy see, he published these with a com- 
mentary, pointing out the impiety of such tenets, and 
their evident tendency to subvert all civil government h 
Such "was the progress which Luther 

state of the Re- made, and such the state of his party, 

formation when _ t . t • r-t 

Charles arrived wlieii Lharles arrived 111 b-ermany. No 
in Germany. secular priuce had hitherto embraced 
Luther’s opinions ; no change in the established forms 
of worship had been introduced ; and no encroach- 
ments had been made upon the possessions or juris- 
diction of the clergy ; neither party had yet proceeded 
to action ; and the controversy, though conducted 
with great heat and passion oii both sides, was still 
carried on with its proper weapons, with theses, dis- 
putations, and replies. A deep impression, however, 
was made upon the minds of the people ; their rever- 
ence for ancient institutions and doctrines was shaken; 
and the materials were already scattered, which kin- 
dled into the combustion that soon sj)read over all 
Germany. Students crowded from every province of 
the empire to Wittemherg ; and under Luther himself, 
Melancthon, Carlostadius, and other masters, then 
reckoned eminent, imhibed opinions, which, on their 
return, they propagated among their countrymen, wLo 
listened to them with that fond attention, which truth, 
when accompanied with novelty, naturally commands ^ 
^.flections upon . ^^ring the course of these transae- 
the conduct of tions the court of Rome, though under 
the direction of one of its ablest pontiffs, 
neither formed its schemes with that profound sagacity, 
nor executed them with that steady perseverance, 
which had long rendered it the most perfect model of 
political wisdom to the rest of Europe. 'Wlien Luther 
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began to declaim against indulgences, two different 
methods of treating him lay before the pope ; by 
. adopting one of which, the attempt, it is probable, 

' might have been crushed, and by the other it might 
have been, rendered innocent. If Luther’s first de- 
parture from the doctrines of the church had instantly 
draxvn upon him the weight of its censures, the dread 
of these might have restrained the Elector of Saxony 
from protecting him, might have deterred the people 
from listening to his disconrses, or even might have 
overawed Luther himself ; and his name, like that of 
many good men before his time, would now have been 
known to the world only for his honest but ill-timed 
efforts to correct the corruptions of the Eomish 
Church. On the other hand, if the pope had early testi- 
fied some dis2oleasure with the vices and excesses of the 
friars who hud been employed in publishing indul- 
, gences ; if he had forhidcleu the mentioning of con- 
troverted points in discourses addressed to the peo- 
ple ; if he had enjoined the disputants on both sides 
to be silent •, if he had been careful not to risk the 
credit of the church by defining articles which had 
hitherto been left undetermined ; Luther, would pro- 
bably, have stopped short at his first discoveries ; he 
would not have been forced, in self-defence, to ven- 
' ture uj)on new ground, and the whole controversy 
might possibly have died away insensibly ; or, being 
confined entirely _^to the schools, might have been car- 
ried on with as little detriment to the peace and unity 
of the Eomish church as that which the Franciscans 
maintained with the Dominicans concerning the im- 
maculate conception, or that between the Jansenists 
. and Jesuits concerning the operations of grace. But 
■Leo, by fluctuating between these opposite systems, 
and by embracing them alternately, defeated the 
> effects of both. B y an improper exertion of authority, 
Luther was exasperated, hut not restrained. By a mis- 
taken exercise of lenity, time M’-as given for his opi- 
nions to spread, but no progress was made towards 

of pw 
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reconciling him to the church and even the sentence 
of excommunication, which at another juncture might 
have been decisive, was delayed so long, that it he- > 
came, at last, scarcely an object of terror, 
and u on fhe ^i^ch a series of errors in the measures of 

conduct of Lu- a court seldom chargeable with mistaking 
its own true interest, is not more aston- 
ishing than the wisdom which appeared in Luther’s 
conduct. Though a perfect stranger to the maxims 
of worldly wisdom, and incapable, from the impetu- 
osity of his temper, of observing them, he was led 
naturally, by the method in which he made his dis- 
coveries, to carry on his operations in a manner which 
contributed more to their success, than if every step 
he took had been prescribed by the most artful policy . 
At the time wdien he set himself to oppose Tetzel, he 
was far from intending that reformation wliich he af- 
terwards effected; and would have trembled with 
horror at the thoughts of what at last he gloried in 
accomplishing.. The knowledge of truth was not 
poured into his mind all at once, by any sjiecial reve- 
lation; he acquired it by, industry and meditation, 

■ and his progress, of consequence, was gradual. Tlie 
doctrines of popery are so closely connected, that the 
exposing of one error conducted him naturally to the 
detection of others ; and all the parts of that artificial 
fabric were so united together, that the pulling down 
of one loosened the foundation of the rest, and ren- 
dered it more easy to overturn them. In confuting 
the extravagant tenets concerning indulgences, he 
was obliged to enquire into the true cause of our jus- 
tification and acceptance with God. The knowledge 
of that discovered to him hy degrees the inutility of 
pilgrimages and penances ; the vanity of relying on 
the intercession of saints ; the impiety of worshipping 
them ; the abuses of auricular confession ; and the 
imaginary existence of purgatory. The detection of 
so many errors led lum, of course, to consider the 
character of the clergy who taught them ; and their 
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exorljitant wealtli, the severe injunction of celibacy, 
together with the intolerable rigour of monastic vows, 
appeared to him the great sources of their corruption. 
From thence, it was but one step to call in question 
the divine original of the papal power, which autho- 
rized and supported such a system of errors. As the 
unavoidable result of the whole, he disclaimed the 
infallibility of the pope, the decisions of schoolmen, , 
or any other human authority, and appealed to the 
word of God as the only standard of theological tmth. 
To this gradual progress Luther owed his success. 
His hearers were not shocked at first by any propo- 
sition too repugnant to their ancient prejudices, or 
too remote from established opinions. They were 
conducted insensibly from one doctrine to another. 
Their faith and conviction were able to keep pace with 
his discoveries. To the same cause was owing the 
inattention, and even indifference with which Leo 
vie'wed Luther’s first proceedings. A direct or vio- 
lent attack upon the authority of the church would 
at once have drawm upon Luther the whole weight of 
its vengeance ; but as this was far from his thoughts, 
as he continued long to profess great respect for the 
pope, aird made repeated offers of submission to his 
decisions, there seemed to he no reason for apprehend- 
ing that he would prove the author of any desperate 
revolt ; and he was suffered to proceed stepi by step 
in undermining the constitution of the church, until 
the remedy applied at last came too late to produce 
any effect. 

But whatever advantages Luther’s cause 
derived, either from the mistakes of lus 
adversaries or from his own good conduct, 
the sudden progress and firm establish- the progress 
ment of his doctrines must not be ascribed 
to these alone. ' The same corruptions in 
the church of Rome wliicli he condemned, had 
been attacked long before his time. The same opi- 
nions which he now propagated had been prtblished 
d2 
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ia different places, and were supported by the same 
arguments. Waldus in the twelfth century, Wicldiff 
in the fourteenth, and Huss in the fifteenth, had in- 
veighed against the errors of popery with great bold- 
ness, and confuted them with more ingenuity and 
learning than could have been expected in those illi- 
terate ages in which they flourished. But all these 
premature attempts towards a reformation .proved 
abortive. Such feeble lights, incapable of dispelling 
tlie darkness which then covered the church, were 
soon extinguished ; and though the doctrines of these 
pious men produced some effects, and left some traces 
in the countries where they taught, they were neither 
extensive nor considerable. Many powerful causes 
contributed to facilitate Luther’s progress, which 
either did not exist, or did not operate with full force, 

' in their days ; and at that critical and mature junc- 
ture when he appeared, circumstances of eveiy kind 
concurred in rendering each step that he took suc- 
cessful. 

The Ion scandalous schism which 

schismln the divided the church during the latter part 
ceSury^*^ of the fourteenth and the beginning of the 
fifteenth centuries, had a great effect in 
diminishing the veneration with which the world had 
been accustomed to view the papal dignity. Two or 
three contending pontiffs roaming about Europe at a 
time ; fawning on the princes whom they wanted to 
gain ; extorting large sums of money from the coun- 
tries which acknowledged their authority ; excom- 
municating their rivals, and cursing those who adhered 
to them, discredited their pretensions to infallibility, 
and exposed both their persons and their office to 
contempt. The laity, to whom all parties appealed, 
came to learn that some right of private judgment 
belonged to them, and acquired the exercise of it so 
far as to choose, among these infallible guides, whom 
they -would please to follow. The proceedings of the 
councils of Constance and Basil spread this disrespect 
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for the Romish see still wider, and by their bold ex- 
ertions of authority in deposing and electing popes, 
taught men that there was in the church a jurisdiction 
superior even to the papal power, which they had 
long believed to be supreme. 

The wound given on that occasion to 
the pajial authority was scarcely healed fleates of 
up, when the pontificates of Alexander VI. of 

and Julius II., both able princes, but de- in- 
testable ecclesiastics, raised new scandal in Christen- 
dom. The profligate morals of the former in private 
life ; the fraud, the injustice, and cruelty of his public 
administration, place him on a level with those tyrants, 
whose deeds are the greatest reproach to human nature. 
Tlie latter, though a stranger to the odious passsions 
which prompted his predecessor to commit so many 
unnatural crimes, was under the dominion of a restless 
and ungovernable ambition, that scorned all considera- 
tions of gratitude, of decency, or of justice, when they 
obstructed the execution of his schemes. It was 
hardly possible to be firmly persuaded that the in- 
fallible knowledge of a religion, whose chief precepts 
are purity and humility, was deposited in the breasts 
of the profiigate Alexander or the overhearing Julius. 
The opinion of those who exalted the authority of a 
council above that of a pope, spread wonderfully under 
'their pontificates : and as the Emperor and French 
kings, w-ho were alternately engaged in hostilities 
with those active pontiffs, permitted and even en- ^ 
conraged their subjects to expose their vices with all 
the violence of invective and all the petillance of 
ridicule, men’s ears being accustomed to these, were 
not shocked with the hold or ludicrous discourses 
of Luther and his followers concerning the papal 
dignity. 

Nor were such excesses confined to the immoral 
head of the church alone. Many of the Wves of the 
dignified clergy, secular as well as regular, “ 
being the younger sons of noble families, who had 
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assumed tlie ecclesiastical character for no other rea- 
son but that they found in the church stations of 
great dignity and affluence, were accustomed totally 
to neglect the duties of their office, and indulged 
themselves without reserve in all the vices to which 
great wealth and idleness naturally give birth. Though 
the inferior clergy were prevented by their poverty 
from imitating the expensive luxury of their superiors, 
yet gross ignorance and low • debaucheiy rendered 
them as contemptible as the others were odious b 
The severe and unnatural law of celibacy, to which 
both were equally subject, occasioned such irregu- 
larities, that in several parts of Europe the concu- 
binage of priests was not only permitted, but enjoined. 
The employing of a remedy so contrary to the pre- 
cepts of the Christian religion, is the strongest proof 
that the crimes it was intended to prevent were both 
numerous and flagrant. Long before the sixteenth 
century, many authors of great name and authority 
give such descriptions of the dissolute morals of the 
clergy, as seem almost incredible in the present age 

1 The corrupt state of the church prior to the reformation, 
is acknowledged by an author, who was both abundantly able 
to judge concerning this matter, and who was not over-forward 
to confess it. “ For some years (says Bellarmine) before the 
Lutheran and Calvinistic heresies wei'e published, there was 
not (as contemporary authors testify) any severity in ecclesi- 
astical judicatories, any discipline with regard to morals, any 
knowledge of sacred literature.'any reverence for divine things ; 
there was not almost any religion remaining." Bellarniinus, 
Concio, xxxviii. Oper. tom. vi. col. 596. edit. Colon. 1617. 
apud Gerdesii Hist. Evan. Ilenovati, vol. i. p.'25. 

2 Centum Gravamina Nation. German, in Fasciculo Rer. ex- 
petend. et fugiendarum, per Ortuinum Gratium vol, i, 361 . 
See innumerable passages to the same purpose in the appen- 
dix, or second volume, publLshed hy Edw. Brown. See also 
Hcrm. von der Ilai'dt, Hist. Lit Reform, pars iii. and the 
vast collections ofWalchius in his four volumes of Monumenta 
Medii iEvi. Gottiiig. 1737. 

The authors I have quoted enumerate the vices of tlie 
clergy. When they ventured upon actions manifestly criminal 
we may conclude that they would he less scrupulous with res- 
pect to the decorum of behaviour. Accordingly their neglect of 
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The voluptuous lives of ecclesiastics occasioned great 
scandal, not only because their manners were incon- 
sistent with their sacred character ; hut the laity being 
accustomed to see several of them rise from the lowest 
stations to the greatest affluence, did not show the 
same indulgence to their excesses, as to those of per- 
sons possessed of hereditary wealth or grandeur ; and 
viewing their condition with more envy, they censured 
their crimes with greater severity. Nothing, therefore, 
could be more acceptable to Luther’s hearers, than 
the violence with which he exclaimed against the im- 
moralities of churchmen, and every person in his au- 
dience could, from his own observation, confirm the 
truth o"f his invectives. 

The scandal of these crimes was greatly The facility 
increased by the facility with which such Jj^seYmmo- 
as committed them obtained pardon. In raiities were 
all the European kingdoms, the impo- 
tence of the civil magistrate, under forms of govern- 
ment extremely irregular and turbulent, made it 
necessary to relax the rigour of justice, and upon 
payment of a certain fine or composition prescribed 
by law, judges were accustomed to remit farther 
punishment, even of the most atrocious crimes. The 
court of Rome, always attentive to the means of aug- 

the decent conduct suitable to their profession, seems to-h<ave 
given great offence. In order to illustrate this, I shall tran- 
scribe one passage, hecaiise it is not taken from any author 
whose professed purpose it was to describe the improper con- 
duct of the clergy ; and who, from prejudice or artifice, may 
be supposed to aggravate the charge against them. The Em- 
peror Charles IV., in a letter to the Atchbishop of Mentz, 
A. D. 1359, exhorting him to reform the disorders of the clergy, 
thus expresses himself: “ de Christi patriraonio, liulos, hasti- 
ludia et torneamenta exercent; hahitum militarem cum pree- 
textis aureis et argentcis gestant, ct calcoos militares ; comam 
et barbam nutriunt, et nihil quod ad vitam et ordinem ecclcsi- 
asticum spfictat, ostendunt. Militarihus se duntaxat et secular- 
ibus actibus, vita et inoribns, in suae salutis dispendium, et 
generalc populi scandalum, immiscent” Codex Diplonmticiis 
Anecdotorura, per Val. Ferd. Gudenum, 4to. vol. iii. p. 438. 
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menting its revenues, imitated this practice ; and, by 
a preposterous accommodation of it to religious conr 
cerns, granted its pardons to such transgressors as 
gave a sum of money in order to purchase them. As 
the idea of a composition for crimes was then familiar, 
this strange traffic was so far from shocking mankind, 
that it soon became general ; and in order to .prevent 
any imposition in carrying it on, the officers of the 
Roman chancery published a book, containing the 
precise sum to be exacted for the pardon of every 
particular sin. A deacon, guilty of murder, was ab- 
solved for twenty crowns. A bishop, or abbot, might 
assassinate for three hundred livres. Any ecclesiastic 
might violate his vows of chastity, even with the most 
aggravating circumstances, for the third part of that 
sum. Even such shocking crimes as occur seldom in 
human life, and perhaps exist only in the impure 
imagination of a casuist, were taxed at a very moderate 
rate. When a more regular and perfect mode of 
dispensing justice came to be introduced into civil 
courts, the practice of paying a composition for crimes 
went gradually into disuse ; and mankind having 
acquired more accurate notions concerning religion 
and morality, the conditions on which the court of 
Rome bestowed its pardons appeared impious, and 
were considered as one great source of ecclesiastical 
corruption h 

The exorhi- This degeneracy of manners among the 
clergy might have been tolerated, perhaps, 
church; with greater indulgence, if their exorbitant 
riches and power had not enabled them, at the same 
time, to encroach on the rights of every other order 
of men. It is the genius of superstition, fond of 
whatever is pompous or grand, to set nb bounds to 
its liberality towards persons whom it esteems sacred, 

^ Fascicul. Iler. expet. et fug;, i. 355. J. G. Sclielliornii 
Amoenit. Literar. Francof. 1725. vol. ii. 369. Diction, de 
Bayle, Artie. Banck et Tuppius. Taxa Cancellar. Romanse, 
edit. Francof. 1651. passim. 
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and to think its expressions of regard defective, unless 
it hath raised them to the height of wealth and autho- 
rity. Hence flowed the extensive revenues and juris- 
diction possessed by .the church in every country in 
Europe, and which were become intolerable to the 
laity, from whose undiscerning bounty they were at 
first derived. 

The burden, however, of^ ecclesiastical particularly 
oppression had fallen with such peculiar <^ermany; 
weight on the Germans, as rendered them, though 
naturally exempt from levity, and tenacious of their 
ancient customs, more inclinable than any people in 
Europe to listen to those who called on them to assert 
their liberty. During the long contests between the 
popes and emperors concerning the right of investi- 
ture, and the wars which these occasioned, most of the 
considerable German ecclesiastics joined the papal 
faction ; and while engaged in rebellion against the 
head of the empire, they seized the imperial domains 
and revenues, and usurped the imperial jurisdiction 
within their own dioceses. Upon the re- establishment 
of tranquillity, they still retained these usurpations, 
as if by the length of an unjust possession they had 
acquired' a legal right to them. The emperors, too 
feeble to wrest them out of their hands, were obliged 
to grant the clergy, fiefs of those ample territories, 
and they enjoyed all the immunities, as well as ho- 
nours, which 'belonged to feudal barons. By means 
of these, many bishops and abbots in Germany were 
iiot only ecclesiastics, but princes, and their character 
and manners partook more of the licence too frequent 
among the latter, than of the sanctity which became 
the former h 

The unsettled state of government in where the 
Germany, and the frequent wars to which 
that country was exposed, contributed in of the pro- 
another manner towards aggrandizing 

1 F. Paul, History of Ecclesiast. Benefices, p. 107- 
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ecclesiastics. The only property, during those times 
of anarchy, which enjoyed security from the oppres- 
sion of the great, or the ravages of war, was that 
which belonged to the church. This was owing not 
only to the great reverence for the sacred character 
prevalent in those ages, but to a superstitious dread 
of the sentence of excommunication, which the clergy 
were ready to denounce against all wdio invaded 
their possessions. Many observing this, made a sur- 
render of their lauds to ecclesiastics, and consenting 
to hold them in fee of the church, obtained as its 
vassals a degree of safety, which without this device 
they were unable to procure. By such an increase 
of tlie number of their vassals, the power of eccle- 
siastics received a real and permanent augmentation ; 
and as lands held in fee, by the limited tenures com- 
mon in those ages, often returned to the persons on 
whom the fief depended, considerable additions were 
made in this way to the property of the clergy h 
The great The solicitudc of the clergy in providing 
Immunities Safety of their own persons, was 

ofecciesias- Still greater than that which they dis- 
played in securing their possessions ; and 
their efforts to attain it were still more successful. 
As they were consecrated to the priestly office with 
much outward solemnity; were distinguished from 
the rest of mankind by a peculiar garb and manner of 
life; and arrogated to their order many privileges 
which do not belong to other Christians, they natu- 
rally became the objects of excessive veneration. As 
a superstitious spirit spread, they rvere regarded as 
beings of a superior species to the profane laity, whom 
it would be impious to try by the same laws, or to sub- 
ject to the same punishments. This exemption from 
civil jurisdiction, granted at first to ecclesiastics as a 
mark of respect, they soon claimed as a point of right, 

^ F. Paul, Hist, of Eccles. Benef. p, G6. Boulainvillers, 
Etat de France, tom. i. 160. Land. 1737. 
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This valnahle immunity of the priesthood is asserted, 
not only in the decrees of popes and councils, but was 
confirmed in the most ample form by many of the 
greatest emperors^. As long as the clerical character 
remained, the person of an ecclesiastic was in some 
degree sacred ; and unless he were degraded from 
his office, the unhallowed hand of the civil judge 
durst not touch him. But as the power of de- 
gradation was lodged in the spiritual courts, the diffi- 
culty aucl expense of obtaining such a sentence too 
often secured absolute impunity to offenders. Many 
assumed the clerical character for no other reason 
than that it might screen them from the punishment 
which their actions deserved ^ The German nol)les 
complained loudly that these anointed malefactors, as 
they called them'"*, seldom suffered capitally, even for 
the most atrocious crimes ; and their indopenclcnce of 
the civil magistrate is often mentioned in the remon- 
strances of the diets, as a privilege ecLually pernicious 
to society and to the morals of the clergy. 

While the clergy asserted the privileges en- 
of their own order with so much zeal, they eroaoiiments 
made continual encroachments upon those dktimofthe 
of the laity. All causes relative to matri- 
mony, to testaments, to usury, to legitimacy of birth, 
as well as those which concerned ecclesiastical reve- 
nues, were thought to be so connected with religion, 
that they could he tried only in the spiritual courts. 
Not satisfied with this ample jurisdiction, which ex- 
tended to one half of the subjects that give rise to 
litigation among men, the clergy, with wonderful in- 
dustry, and by a thousand inventions, endeavoured to 
draw all other causes into their own courts As they 
had engrossed alniost the whole learning known in 
the dark ages, the spiritual judges were commonly so 

1 Golclasti Constitut. Imperial. I’rancof. 1073. vol. ii. 92. 

107. 

2 llymer’s Fccdera, vol. xiii. 532. ^ Centum Gravam. § 31. 

Giannone, Hist, of Naples, book xix. § 3. 
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far superior in knowledge and abilities to those em- 
ployed in the secular courts, that the people at first 
favoured any stretch that was made to bring their 
affairs under the cognizance of a judicature, on the 
decisions of which they could rely udth more perfect 
confidence than on those of the civil courts. Thus 
the interest of the church, and the inclination of the 
people, concurring to elude the jurisdiction of the 
lay-magistrate, soon reduced' it almost to nothing h 
By means of this, vast power accrued to ecclesiastics, 
and no inconsiderable addition was made to their 
revenue by the sums paid in those ages to the per- 
sons who administered justice.' 

The dreadful The penalty by which the spiritual courts 

effects of spi- enforced their sentences added great weight 
suref. terror to their jurisdiction. The cen- 

sure of excommunication was instituted 
originally for preserving the purity of the church ; 
that obstinate ofienders, Ti^hose impious tenets or pro- 
fane lives were a reproach to Christianity, might be 
cut off from the society of the faithful ; this, ecclesi- 
astics did not scruple to convert into an engine for 
promoting their own power, and they inflicted it on 
the most frivolous occasions. Whoever despised any 
of their decisions, even concerning civil matters, im- 
mediately incurred this dreadful censure, which not 
only excluded them froi'n all the privileges of a 
Christian, hut deprived them of their rights as men 
and citizens ® ; and the dread of this rendered even 
the most fierce and turbulent spirits obsequious to the 
authority of the church. 

The devices clergy neglect the proper 

tferto^ simire preserving the wealth an d power 

their usurpa- which they had acquired with such in- 
tions. dustry and address. The possessions of the 

church, being consecrated to God, were declared to be 

^ Centum Gravara, § 0 . 56. 64. 

^ Centum Gravara. § 34. 
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•unalienable ; so that the funds of a society which was 
daily gaining, and could never lose, grew to he im- 
mense. In Germany, it was computed that the 
ecclesiastics had got into their hands more than one 
half of the national property h In other coimtries 
the proportion varied; but the share belonging to 
the church wms every where, prodigious. These vast 
possessions were not subject to the burdens imposed 
on the lands of the laity. The German clergy were 
exempted by law from all taxes ^ ; and if, on any ex- 
traordinary emergence, ecclesiastics were pleased to 
grant some aid towards supplying the public exigen- 
cies, this was considered as a free gift llow'ing from 
their own generosity, which the civil magistrate had 
no title to demand, far less to exact. In consequence 
of this strange solecism in government, the laity in 
Germany had the mortification to find themselves 
loaded with excessive impositions, because such as 
posse.ssed the greatest property were freed from any 
obligation to support or defend the state. 

Grievous, however, as the exorbitant The German 
wealth and numerous privileges of the 
clerical order -ivere to the other members reignJrs 
of the Germanic Body, they would have 
reckoned it some mitigation of the evil, if these had 
been possessed only by ecclesiastics residing among 
themselves, who would have been less apt to make 
an improper use of their riches,- or to exorcise their 
rights ■with unbecoming rigour. But the hishoj>s 
of Rome having early put in a claim, the boldest that 
ever human ambition suggested, of being supreme 
and infallible heads of the Christian church, they, by 
their profound policy and unwearied perseverance ; by 
their address in availing themselves of every circiim- 


1 CtMitum Grnvam. § 28. 

2 Id. Goldast) Const. Iinper. ii. 79- 198. Pfenel, 

Hist, dq Droit Pui>l. 3,50. 374. 
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stance wliicli occurred ; by taking advantage of tke 
superstition of some princes, of the necessities of 
others, and of the credulity of the people, at length 
established their pretensions, in opposition both to the 
interest and common sense of mankind. Germany 
was the country which these ecclesiastical sovereigns 
governed with most absolute authority . They excom- 
municated and deposed some of its most illustrious 
emperors, and excited their subjects, their ministers, 
and even their children, to take arms against them. 
Amidst these contests, the popes continually extended 
their own immunities, spoiling the secular princes 
gradually of their most valuable prerogatives, and the 
German church felt all the rigour of that oppression 
which flows from subjection to foreign dominion, and 
foreign exactions. 

nominated by ^he right ot confening benefices, which 
the pope. the popes usurped during that period of 
confusion, was an acquisition of great importance, 
and exalted the ecclesiastical power upon the ruins 
of the temporal. The emperors and other princes 
of Germany had long been ih possession of this right, 
which served to inci-ease both their authority and their 
revenue ; hut by wresting it out of their hands, the 
popes were enabled to fill the empire with their own 
creatures ; they accustomed a great body of every 
prince’s subjects to depend, not upon him, but upon 
the Roman see ; they bestowed upon strangers the 
richest benefices in every country, and drained their 
wealth to supply the luxury of a foreign court. 
Even the patience of the most superstitious ages 
could no longer hear such oppifession ; and so loud 
and frequent were the complaints and murmurs of 
the Germans, that the popes, ^afraid of initating them 
too far, consented, contrary to their usual practice, to 
abate somewhat of their pretensions, and to rest 
satisfied with the right of nomination to such benefices 
as happened to fall vacant during six months in the 
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year, leaving the disposal of the remainder to the 
princes and other legal patrons h 

Bnt the court of Rome easily found ex- 
pedients for eluding an agreement which dients for re- 
put such restraints, on its power.. The iwerofthl'^ 
practice of reserving certain benefices in popes inrf' 
every country to the pope s immediate 
nomination, which had been long known, and often 
complained of, was extended far beyon'd its ancient 
bounds. All the benefices possessed by cardinals, or 
any of the numerous ofiacers in the Roman court ; 
those held by persons who happened to die at Rome, 
or. within forty miles of that city, on their journey 
to or from it ; such as became vacant by translation, 
with many others, were included in the number of 
reserved benefices. Julius II. and Leo X., stretching 
the matter to the utmost, often collated to benefices 
where the right of reservation had not been declared, 
on pretence of having mentally reserved this pri- 
vilege to themselves. The -right of reservation, how- 
ever, even with tliis extension, had certain limits, as 
it could be exercised only where the benefice was 
actually vacant; and therefore, in order to render 
the exertion of papal power unbounded, ex2Jcctative 
graces, or mandates nominating a person to succeed 
to a benefice upon the first vacancy tliat should hap- 
pen, were brought into use. By, means of these, 
Gcnnany was filled with persons wlio were servilely 
dependent on the court of Rome, from which they 
had received such reversionary grants ; princes, were 
defrauded, in a great degree, of their prerogatives ; 
the rights of lay patrons were pre-occupied, and ren- 
dered almost entirely vain 

1 F. Hist: of Eccles. Benef. 204. Cold. Consdt. 

Impel-, i. 40S. 

2 Centum Gravam. §21. Fascic. Rer. expet. &c. 3.34, Gold. 
Const. Imper. i. 3U1. 404, 405. F. Paul, Hist, of Eccl. Benef. 
H)7. 139. 
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Venality of manner in which these extraordinary 

the court of powers were exercised, rendered them still 
more odious and intolerable. The avarice 
and extortion of the court of Rome, were become ex- 
cessive almost to a proverb. The practice of selling 
benefices was so notorious, that no pains were taken 
to conceal or to disguise it. Companies of merchants 
openly purchased the benefices of different districts 
in Germany from the pope’s ministers, and retailed 
them at an advanced price h Pious meil beheld with 
deep regret these simoniacal transactions, so unworthy 
the ministers of a Christian church ; while politicians 
complained of the loss sustained by the exportation 
of so much wealth in that iiTeligious traffic. 

It drained sums, indeed, which the court of 

ofter coun-^ Rome drew hy its stated and legal impo- 
weaith. ^ sitions from all the countries acknowledg- 
ing its authority, were so ctmsiderablc, 
that it is not strange that princes, as well as their 
subjects, murmured at the smallest addition made to 
them by unnecessary or illicit means. Every eccle- 
siastical person, upon his admission to his henefiee, 
paid or one year’s produce of bis living,- to 

the pope ; and as that tax was exacted with great 
rigour, its amount was very great. • To this must he 
added, the frequent demands made by the popes of 
free gifts from the clergy, together with the extra- 
ordinary levies of tenths upon ecclesiastical benefices, 
on pretence of expeditions against the Turks, seldom 
intended, or carried into execution ; and from the 
whole, the vast proportion of the revenues of the 
church, which flowed continually to Rome, may be 
estimated. 

The united Were the dissolute manners, the 

exorbitant wealth, the enormous power and 
privileges of the clergy, before the Refonn- 


^ Fascic. Rer. expet. i. 359. 
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ation ; such the oppressive rigour of that dominion 
which the popes had established over the Christian 
world ; and such the sentiments concerning them that 
prevailed in Germany at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. Nor has this sketch been copied 
from tlie controversial writers of that age, who, in the 
heat of disputation, may be suspected of having exag- 
gerated the errors, or of having misrepresented .the 
conduct of that church which they iahoured to over- 
turn ; it is formed upon more authentic evidence, 
upon the memorials and remonstrances of the imperial 
diets, enumerating the grievances Under which the 
empire groaned, in order to obtain the redress of them. 
Dissatisfaction must have arisen to a great height 
among the people, when these grave assemblies ex- 
pressed themselves with that degree of acrimony which 
abounds in their remonstrances; and if they de- 
manded the abolition of these enormities ' with so 
much vehemence, the people, we may he assured, 
uttered their sentiments and desires in bolder and 
more virulent language. 

To men thus prepared for shaking off 
the yoke,' Luther addressed himself with 
certainty of success. As they had long 
felt its weight, and had borne it with 
impatience, they listened with joy to the first offer of 
procuring them deliverance. Hence proceeded the 
fond and eager reception that his doctrines met with, 
and the rapidity with which tliey spread over all the 
provinces of Germany. Even the im- 
petuosity and fierceness of Lather’s spirit, 
his confidence in asserting his o-wn opi- 
nions, and the arrogance as ivell as contempt where- 
with he treated all who differed from him, which, in 
ages of greater moderation and refinement, have been 
reckoned' defects in the character of that reformer, did 
not appear excessive to his contemporaries, whose 
minds were strongly agitated by those interesting 
controversies which he carried on, and ANdio had 

Ch. VOL. n. 32 
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tliemselves endured the rigour of papal tyranny, and 
seen the corruptions in the church against which he 
exclaimed. 

Nor were they oifended at that gross scurrility 
with which his polemical writings are filled, or at the 
low buffoonery which he sometimes introduces into 
his gravest discourses. No dispute was managed in 
those rude times without a large portion of the for- 
mer ; and the latter was common, even on the most 
solemn occasions, and in treating the most sacred 
subjects. So far were either of these from doing 
hurt to his cause, that invective and ridicule had some 
effect, as well as more laudable arguments, in ex- 
posing the errors of popery, and in determining man- 
kind to abandon them. 

The effect of Besides all these causes of Luther’s rapid 
the invention progress, arising from the nature of liis 
thrprogils™ enterprise, and the juncture at which he 
undertook it, he reaped advantage from 
some foreign and adventitious circum- 
stances, the beneficial influence of which none of his 
forerunners in the same course had enjoyed. Among 
these may be reckoned the invention of the art of 
printing, about half a century before his time. By 
this fortunate discovery, the facility of acquiring and 
of propagating knowledge was wonderfully increased, 
and Luther’s books, which must otherwise have made 
their way slowly and with uncertainty into distant 
countries, spread at once all over Europe. Nor were 
they read only by the rich and the learned, who 
alone had access to books before that invention ; they 
got into the hands of the people,' who, upon this ap- 
peal to them as judges, ventured to examine and to 
reject many doctrines which they had foiTncrly been 
required to believe, without being taught to under- 
stand them, ■ * 

aridoftiie The revival of learning at the same 
period w'as a circumstance extremely 
•wiiiiife. fiiendly to the Reformation. The study 



of the ancient Greek and Homan authors, by en- 
lightening the human mind with liberal and sound 
knowledge, roused it from that profound lethargy in 
which it had been sunk during several centuries. 
Mankind seem at that period to have recovered the 
powers of enquming and of thinking for themselves, 
faculties of which they had long lost the use ; and 
fond of the acquisition, they exercised them with 
great boldness upon all subjects. They were not 
now afraid of entering an uncommon path, or of em- 
bracing a new opinion. Novelty appears rather to 
have been a recommendation of a doctrine ; and in- 
stead of being startled when the daring hand of Luther 
drew aside, or tore the veil which covered and estab- 
lished errors, the genius of the age applauded and 
aided the attempt. Luther, though a stranger to 
elegance in taste or composition, zealou.sly promoted 
the cultivation of ancient literature ; and sensible of 
its being necessary to the right understanding of the 
Scriptures, he himself had acquired considerable 
knowledge both in the Hebrew and Greek tongues. 
Melancthon, and some other of his disciples, were 
eminent proficients in the polite arts; and as the 
•same ignorant monks who opposed the introduction 
of learning into Germany, set themselves with equal 
fierceness against Luther’s opinions, aird declared 
the good reception of the latter to he the effect of the 
progress which the former had made, the cause of 
learning and of the Keforaiation came to be considered 
as closely connected with each other, and, in every 
country,' had the same friends and the same enemies. 
This enabled the reformers to carry on the contest 
at first woth great superiority. Erudition, industry, 
accuracy ^of sentiment, purity of composition, even 
wit and raillery, were almost wholly on their side, 
and triumphed- with ease over illiterate monks, whose 
rude arguments, expressed in a perplexed and bar- 
barous style, were found insufficient for the defence 
of a system, the errors of which, all the art and in- 
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genuity of its later and more learned advocates have 
not been able to palliate. 

Luther aided The bold Spirit of inquiry, which the 
hy persons revival of learning excited in Europe, was 

so favourable to tbe Reformation, that 
success; Luther was aided in his progress, and 
mankind were prepared- to embrace his doctrines, by 
persons who did not wish success to his undertaking. 
The greater part of the ingenious men who applied 
to the study of ancient literature towards the close of 
the fifteenth century, and the beginning of the six- 
teenth, though they had no intention, and perhaps no 
wish, to overturn the established system of religion, 
had discovered the absurdity of many tenets and prac- 
tices authorized by the church, and perceived the 
futility of those arguments by which illiterate monks 
endeavoured to defend them. Their contempt of 
these advocates for the received errors, led them fre- 
quently to expose the opinions which they supported, 
and to ridicule their ignorance, with great freedom and 
severity. By this, men were prepared for the more 
serious attacks made upon them by Luther, and their 
reverence both for the doctrines and persons against 
whom he inveighed was considerably abated. This 
was particularly the case in Germany. When the 
first attempts were made to revive a taste for an- 
cient learning in that country, the ecclesiastics there, 
who were still more • ignorant than their brethren on 
the other side of the Alps, set themselves to oppose 
its progress with more active zeal ; and tbe patrons 
of the new studies, in return, attacked them with 
greater violence. In the writings of Reuchlin, Hut- 
ten, and the other revivers of learning in Germany, 
the corruptions of the church of Rome are censured 
vrith an acrimony of style, little inferior to that of 
Luther himself h 

^ Gerdesius Hist. Evang. Renov. vol . i. p. 141. 157- 
Seckend. lib. i. p. 103. Von der Hardt, Hist. Literar. Reform, 
pars ii. 
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From the same cause proceeded the particularly 
frequent strictures of Erasmus upon the Erasmus, 
errors of the church, as -well as upon the ignorance 
and vices of the clergy. His reputation and authority 
were so high in Europe at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, and, his works were read with such 
universal admiration, that the effect of these deserves 
to he mentioned as one of the circumstances which 
contributed considerably towards Luther’s success. 
Erasmus, having been destined for the church, and 
trained up in the knowledge of ecclesiastical literature, 
applied himself more to theological enquiries than any 
of the revivens of learning in that age. His acute 
judgment and extensive eradition enabled him to 
discover many errors, both in the doctrine and worship 
of the Romish church. Some of these he confuted 
with great solidity of reasoning and force of eloquence. 
Others he treated as objects of ridicule, and turned 
against them that irresistible torrent of populiir and 
satirical wit, of which he had the command. There 
was hardly anj’’ opinion or practice of the Romish 
church which Luther endeavoured to reform, hut 
what had been previously animadverted upon by 
Erasmus, and had afforded him subject either of cen- 
sure or of raillery. Accordingly, when Luther first 
began his attack upon the church, Erasmus seemed 
to applaud his conduct ; he courted the friendship of 
several of his disciples and patrons, and condemned 
the behaviour and spirit of Ins adversaries h He con- 
curred openly with him in inveighing against the 
school divines, as the teachers of a system equally 
unedifying and obscure. He joined him in endea- 
vouring to turn the attention of men to the study of 
the Holy Scriptures, as the only standard of religiou.s 
truth 


1 Seckend. lib. i. p. 40. 96. 

2 Yon der Hardt, Histor. Literar. Reform, pars i. Gerdes. 
Hist. Evang. Reaov. i. 147. 
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Various circumstances, however, prevented Eras- 
mus from holding the same course with Luther. The 
natural timidity of his temper; his want of that 
strength of mind which alone can prompt a man to 
assume the character of a reformer ^ ; his excessive 
deference for persons in high stations ; his dread of 
losing the pensions and other emoluments, which their 
liberality had conferred upon him ; his extreme love of 
peace, and hopes of reforming abuses gTadually, and 
by gentle methods, all concurred in determining him 
not only to repress and to ' moderate the zeal with 
which he had once been animated against the eiTors 
of the church^, but to assume the character of a 
mediator between Luther .and his opponents. But 
though Erasmus soon began to censure Luther as too 
daring and impetuous, and was at last prevailed upon 
to write against him, he must, nevertheless, be con- 
sidered as his forerunner and auxiliazy in this war 
upon the church. He first scattered the seeds, wliich 
Luther cherished and brought to matmity. His 
raillery and oblique censures prepared the way for 
Luther’s invectives and more direct attacks. In this 
light-Erasmus appeared to the zealous defenders of the 
Romish church in his own times In tins light he 
must be considered by every person conversant in the 
history of that period. 

In this long enumeration of the circumstances 
which combined in favouring the progress of Luther’s 
opinions, or in weakening the resistance of his adver- 


^ Erasmus himself is candid enough to acknowledge this : 
“ Luther.” says he, “ has given us many a wholesome doctrine, 
and many a good counsel. I wish he had not defeated the 
eftect of them by intolerable faults. But if he had written every 
thing in the most unexceptionable manner, I liad no inclination 
to die for the sake of truth. Every man hath not the coui'age 
requisite to make a martyr ; and I am afraid, that if I were * 
put to the trial, I should imitate St. Peter.” Epist. Erasrai, in 
Jortin’s Life of Erasm. vol. i. p. 273. 

2 Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, vol. i. p. 258. 

* Von der Hardt, Plist. Literar. Reform, pars i. y. 2. 
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saries, I have avoided entering into any discussion 
of the theological doctrines of popery, and have not 
attempted to show how repugnant they are to the 
sp)irit of Christianity, and how destitute of any found- 
ation in reason, in the word of. God, or in the practice 
of the primitive ehnrch, leaving those topics entirely 
to ecclesiastioal historians, to whose province they 
peculiarly belong. But when we add the effect of 
these religions considerations to the influence of poli- 
tical causes, it is obvious that the united oiseration of 
both on the human mind must have been sudden and 
irresistible. Though, to Luther’s contemporaries, 
who were too near, perhaps, to the scene, or too 
deeply interested in it, to trace causes with accuracy, 
or to examine them with coolness, the rapidity with 
which his opinions spread, appeared to he so unac- 
countable, that some of them imputed it to a certain 
uncommon and malignant position of the stars, which 
scattered the spirit of giddiness and innovation over 
the world ^ ; it is evident, that the success of the 
reformation was the natural effect of many powerful 
causes prepared by peculiar providence, and happily 
conspiring to that end. This attempt to investigate 
these causes, and to throw light on an event so sin- 
gular and important, will not, perhaps, he deemed an 
unnecessary digression. — I return from it to the 
course of the history. 

The diet at Worms conducted its deli- 
berations with that slow formality peculiar oftaUieut 
to such assemblies. Much time was spent 
in establishing some regulations with re- 
gard to the internal .police of the empire. The juris- 
diction of the imperial chamber was confirmed, and 
the forms of its proceeding rendered more fixed and 
regular. A council of regency was appointed to 
assist Perdinand in the government. of the empire 
during any occasional absence of the 'emperor, which, 


1 Jovii Historia, Lut. 1653. fol. p. 134. 
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from the extent of the emperor’s dominions, as well 
as the multiplicity of his affairs, was an event that 
might he' frequently expected h The state of religion 
was then taken into consideration. There 
ror’s views Were not Wanting some plausible reasons 
which might have induced Charles to have 
declared himself the protector of Luther’s 
cause, or at least to have connived at its progress. If 
he had possessed no other dominions but those which 
belonged to him in Germany, and no other crown 
besides the imperial, he might have been disposed, 
perhaps, to favour a man, who asserted so boldly the 
privileges and immunities for which the empire had 
struggled so long with the popes. But the vast and 
dangerous schemes which Francis I. was forming 
against Charles, made it necessary for him to regu- 
late his conduct by views more extensive than those 
which would have suited a German prince ; and it 
being of the utmost importance to secure the pope’s 
friendship, this determined him to treat Luther with 
great severity, as the most effectual method of sooth- 
ing Leo into S, concurrence with his measures. His 
eagerness to accomplish this rendered him not unwil- 
ling to gratify the papal legates in Germany, who 
insisted that, without any delay ox ‘formal delibera- 
tion, the diet ought to condemn a man whom the 
pope had already excommunicated as an incorrigible 
heretic. Such an abrupt manner of proceeding, how- 
■ ever, being deemed unprecedented and unjust by the 
He is sum- members of the diet, they made a point of 
monedtoap- Luther’s appearing in person, and declar- 
ing whether he adhered or not to those 
opinions which had drawn upon him the censures of 
the church^. Hot only the emperor, but all the 
M.arch 6. princes through whose territories he had to 
pass, granted him a safe, conduct; and 

. / Austr. lib. viii. c. 11. p. 195. Pfeffel, 

Abrege ChronoL p. 598. 2 p. jyjjirt. Ep. 722. 
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Charles wrote to him at the same time, requiring his 
immediate attendance on the diet, and renewing his 
promises of protection from any injury or violence’. 
Luther did not hesitate one moment about yielding 
obedience, and set out for Worms, attended by the 
herald who had brought the emperor’s letter and safe-, 
conduct. While on his journey, many of his friends, 
whom the fate of Huss under similar circumstances, 
and notwithstanding the same security of an imperial 
safe-conduct, filled with solicitude, advised and en- 
treated him not to rash wantonly into the midst 
of danger. But Luther, superior to such terrors, 
silenced them with this reply : “ I am nis mifiaunt- 
lawfully called,” said he, “ to appear in 
that city, and thither will I go in the name of the 
Lord, though as many devils as there are tiles on the 
houses were there combined against me^.” 

The reception which he met with at His reception 
Worms was such as he might have reckoned 
a full reward of all his labours, if vanity and the love 
of applause had been the principles by which he was 
influenced. Greater crowds assembled to be^iold him 
than had appeared at the emperor’s public entry ; his 
apartments were daily filled with princes and person- 
ages of the highest rank and he was treated with all 
the respect paid to those who possess the power of 
directing the understanding and sentiments of other 
men ; an homage, more sincere, as well as more flat- 
terhig, than any which pre-eminence in birth or con- 
dition can command. At his appearance nie manner 
before the diet, he behaved with great of appear- 
decency, and with equal firmness,' He 
readily acknowledged an excess of vehemence and 
acrimony in his controversial writings, but refused to 
retract his opinions, .unless he were convinced of their 
falsehood, or to consent to their being tried by any 

‘ Lutli. Oper. ii. 411. * Luth. Oper. ii. 412. 

® Seckend. ISO. Luth, Oper. ii. 414. 
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other rule than the word of God., When neither 
threats nor entreaties could prevail on him to depart 
from this resolution, some of the ecclesiastics pro- 
posed to imitate the example of the council of Con- 
stance, and by punishing the author of this jiestilent 
heresy, who was now in their power, to deliver the 
church at once from such an evil. But the members 
of the diet refusing to expose the German integrity 
to fresh reproach by a second violation of public faith, 
and Charles being no less unwilling to bring a stain 
upon the beginning of his administration by such an 
ignominious action, Luther was permitted to depart 
in safety h A few days after he left the city, a severe 
April 26. edict was published in the emperor's name, 
Etot against and by authority of the diet, depriving him, 
as an obstinate and excommunicated cri-* 
minal, of all the privileges which he enjoyed a? a sub- 
ject of the empire, forbidding any prince to harbour 
or protect him, and requiring all to concur in seizing 
his person as soon as the term specified in his safe- 
conduct was expired 

He is seized rigoi'ous decree had no consi- 

and concealed derable effect, the execution of it being 
a artbuig. prevented, partly by the multiplicity of 
occupations which the commotions in Spain, together 
with the wars in Italy and the Low Countries, created 
to the emperor ; and partly by a prudent precaution 
employed by the Elector of Saxony, Luther’s faitlifnl 
and discerning patron. As Luther, on his return 
from Worms, was passing near Altenstein in Thurin- 
gia, a number of horsemen in masks rushed suddenly 
out of a wood, where the elector had appointed them 
to lie in wait for him, and, surrounding his company, 
carried him, after dismissing all his attendants, to 
Wartburg, a’ strong castle not far distant. There the 
elector ordered him to be supplied with every thing 

^ F. Paul, Hist, of Counc. p. 13. Seckend. 160. 

2 Gold. Const. Imperial, ii. 401. 
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necessary or agreeable, bnt tbe place of Ms retreat 
was carefully coiicfealed, until the fury of the present 
storm against Mm began to abate, upon a change in 
the political situation of Europe. In this solitude, 
where he remained nine months, and which he fre- 
quently called his Patmos, after the name of that 
island to which the capostle John was banished, he ex- 
erted his usual vigour and industry in defence of his 
doctrines, or in confutation of his adversaries, publish- 
ing several treatises, wdiich revived the spirit of his 
followers, astonished to a great degi-ee, and disheart- 
ened at the sudden disappearance of their leader. 

' During his confinement, his opinions progress of 
continued to gain ground, acquiring the ii's opinions, 
ascendant in almost every city in Saxony. At this 
time, the Angustinians of Wittemberg, mth the ap- 
probation of the university, and the connivance of the 
elector, ventured upon the first step towards an 
alteration in the established forms of public worship, 
by abolishing the celebration of private masses, and 
by giving the cup as wrnll as the bread to the laity in 
administering the sacrament of the Lord’s supper. 

Whatever consolation the courage and Decree of tiie 
success of his disciples, or the progress of p”r con- 
his doctrines in his own country, afforded demning 
Luther in his retreat, he there received in- 
formation ' of two events which considerably damped 
his Joy, as they seemed to lay insuperable obstacles 
in the way of propagating his principles, in the two 
most powerful kingdoms of Europe. One was, a 
solemn decree, condemning his opinions, published 
by the university of Paris, the most ancient, and, at 
that time, tlie most respectable of the learned societies 
in Europe. The other was the answer Hen^yviir. 
written to his book concerning the Baby- 
lonish captivity by Henry VIIL of Eng- 
land. That monarch, hawng been educated under 
the eye of a suspicious father, who, in order to pre- 
vent his attending to business, kept Mm occupied in 
12 
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the study of literature, still retained a greater love of 
learning, and stronger habits of application to it, than 
are coninion among princes of so active a disposition 
and such violent passions. Being ambitious of ac- 
quiring glory of every kind, as well as zealously 
attached to the Romish church, and highly exaspe- 
rated against Luthei*, who had treated Thomas 
Aquinas, his favourite author, with great contempt, 
Henry did not think it enough to exert his royal 
authority in opposing the opinions of the reformer, 
but resolved likewise to combat them with scholastic 
weapons. With this view he published his treatise 
on the seven sacraments, which, though forgotten at 
present, as books of controversy always are, when the 
occasion that produced them is past, is not destitute 
of polemical ingenuity and acuteness, and was repre- 
sented by the flatteiy of his courtiers to be a work of 
such wonderful science and learning, as exalted him 
no lesws above other authors in merit, than he was dis- 
tinguished among them by his rank. The pope, to 
whom it was presented wnth the greatest formality in 
full consistory, spok§ of it in such terras, as if it had 
been dictated by immediate inspiration ; and, as a 
testimony of the gi*atitude of the church for his extra- 
ordinary zeal, conferred on him the title of Defender 
of the Faith, an appellation which Henry soon for- 
feited in the opinion of those from whom he derived 
it, and which is still retained by his successors, 
though the avowed enemies of those opinions, by 
contending for which he merited that honourable dis- 
Luther’s reply tinctioii. Luther, who was not overawed, 
to both. either by the authority of the university, 
or the dignity of • the monarch, soon published his 
animadversions on both, in a style no less vehement 
and severe than he would have used in confuting his 
meanest antagonist. This indecent boldness, instead 
of shocking his’ contemporaries, was considered by 
them as a new proof of his undaunted spirit. A con- 
troversy managed by disputants, so illustrious drew 
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universal attention ; and sncli was the contagion of 
the spirit of innovation, diffused through Europe in 
that age, and so powerful the evidence which accom- 
panied the doctrines of the reformers on their first 
publication, that, in spite both of the civil and eccle- 
siastical powers combined against them, they daily 
gained converts both in France and in England. 

How desirous soever the emperor might 
be to put a stop to Luther’s progress, he 
was often obliged, dui'ing the diet at 
Worms, to turn his thoughts to matters 
stip more interesting, and which demanded more im- 
mediate attention. A war was ready to break out 
between him and the Ffen.ch king in Navarre, in the 
Low Countries, and in Italy ; and it required either 
great address to avert the danger, or timely and wise 
precautions to resist it. Every circumstance, at that 
juncture, inclined Charles to prefer the former mea- 
sure. Spain was tom with intestine commotions. 
In Italy, he had not hitherto secured the assistance 
of any one ally. In the Low Countries, his subjects 
trembled at the thoughts of a rupture withJFrance, 
the fatal effects of which on their commerce they had 
often experienced. From these considerations, as 
well as from the solicitude of Chievres, during his 
whole ’administration, to maintain peace between the 
two monarchs, proceeded the emperor’s backwardness 
to, commence hostilities. But Francis and his minis- 
ters did not breathe the same pacific spirit. He easily 
foresaw that concord could not long subsist, where in- 
terest, emulation, and ambition conspired to dissolve 
it ; and he possessed several advantages which flat- 
tered him with the hopes of surprising his rival, and 
of overpowering 'him before he .could put himself in a 
posture of defence. The French king’s dominions, 
from their compact situation, from their subjection 
to the royal authority, from the genius of the people, 
fond of war, and attached to their sovereign by every 
tic of duty and affection, were more capable of a great 
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or sudden effort, than the larger hut disunited terri- 
tories of the emperor, in one part of which the people 
were in arms against his ministers, and in all his pre- 
rogative was moi-e limited than that of his rival. 

Henry VIII. P^^^ces, in whose power it was 

favours the to have kept down, or to have extinguished 
emperor. flame on its first ap2)earance, either 

neglected to exert themselves, or were active in 
kindling and spreading it. Henry VIII., though he 
affected to assume the name of mediator, and both 
parties made frequent appeals to him, had laid aside 
the impartiality which suited that character. Wolsey, 
by his artifices, had estranged himself so entirely 
from the French king, that he secretly fomented the 
discord which’ he ought to have composed, and 
waited only for some decent jyretext to join his arms 
to those of the em]}eror 

Leo hesitates Lco’s ciideavours to excitc discord be- 
JbeHveeu the tween tbe emperor and Francis were more 
avowed and had greater influence. Not 
only his duty, as the common father of Christendom, 
hut his .^interest as an Italian potentate, called upon 
the pope to act as the guardian of the jitiblic tran- 
quillity, and to avoid any measure that might over- 
turn the system, which, after much bloodshed and 
many negociations was now established in Italy. 
Accordingly Leo, who instantly discerned the jiro- 
priety of tliis conduct, had formed a scheme, upon 
Charles’s promotion to the imperial dignity, of ren- 
dering himself the nmjiire between the rivals, by 
soothing them alternately, wMle lie entered into no 
close confederacy with either ; and a pontiff less am- 
bitious and enterprising miglit have saved Europe 
from many calamities by adhering to this plan. But 
this high-spirited prelate, who was still in the prime 
of life, longed passionately to distinguish his pontifi- 
cate by some splendid action. He was imiiatient to 


Herbert. Fidclcs’s Life of Wolsey, 258. 
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wash away the infamy of having lost Parma and 
Placentia, the acquisition of which reflected so much 
lustre on the administration of his predecessor Julius. 
He beheld, with the indignation natural to Italians 
in that age, the dominion which the transalpine, or, 
as they, in imitation of the Roman arrogance, de- 
nominated them, tlie barbarous nations, had attained 
in Italy. He flattered himself that, after assisting 
the one monarch to strip the other of his possessions 
in that country, he might find means of driving out 
the victor in his turn, and acquire the glory of re- 
storing Italy to the liberty and happiness which it 
had enjoyed before the invasion of Charles VTII., 
when every state was governed by its native princes, 
or its own laws, and unacquainted with a foreign 
yoke. Extravagant and chimerical as this project 
may seem, it wus the favourite object of almost every 
Italian, eminent for genius or enterprise dming great 
part of the sixteenth century. They vainly hoped 
that, by superior skill in the artifices and refinements 
of negociation, they should he able to baffle the efforts 
of nations, less polished indeed than themselves, but 
much more powerful and warlike. So alluring was 
the prospect of this to Leo, that, notwithstanding the 
gentleness of his disposition, and Iiis fondness for the 
pleasures of a refined and luxurious ease, he hastened 
to disturb the peace of Europe, and to plunge him- 
self into a dangerous war, with an impetuosity 
scarcely inferior to that of the turbulent and martial 
Julius 

It was in Leo’s power, however, to choose wliich 
of the monarehs he wmirld take for his confederate 
against the other. Both of them courted his friend- 
ship ; he -wavered for some time between them, and 
at -first concluded an alliance with Francis. The ob- 
ject of this treaty wus the conquest of Naples, which 
the confederates agreed to divide heriveen them. The 


Guic lib. xiv. p, 173. 
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pope, it is probable, flattered himself that the brisk 
and active spirit of Francis, seconded by the same 
qualities in his subjects, would get the start of the * 
slow and wary councils of the emperor, and that they 
might over-run with ease this detached portion of his 
dominions, ill-pro\dded for defence, and always the 
prey of every invader. But whether the French 
king, by discovering too openly his suspicion of 
Leo’s sincerity, disappointed these hopes ; whether 
the treaty was only an artifice of the pope’s to cover 
the more serious negociations which' he was carrying 
on with Charles ; whether he was enticed by the pros- 
pect of reaping greater advantages from an union 
with that prince ; or whether he was- soothed by the 
zeal which Charles had manifested for the honour of 
Concludes a church in condemning Luther ; cer- 
^■eaty with tain it is, that he soon deserted his new 
ally, and made overtures of friendship, 
though with great secrecy, to the emperor h Don 
John Manuel, the same man who had been the fa- 
vourite of Philip, and whose address had disconcerted 
all Ferdinand’s schemes, having been delivered, upon 
the death of that monarch, from the prison to which 
he had been confined, was now the imperial amhas- 
sador at Rome, and fully capable of improving this 
f'. favourable disposition in the pope to his master’s ad- 
vantage ^ To him the conduct of this negociation 
was entirely committed; and being carefully con- 
cealed from Chievres, whose aversion to a war with , , 
France would have prompted him to retard or to de- 

May8 alliance betw’-een the pope and 

emperor was quickly concluded ®. Tlie chief 
articles in this treaty, which proved the foundation of 
Charles’s grandeur in Italy, were, that the pope and 

' Guic. lib. xiv. p. 175. Mem. cle Bellay, Par. 1573. p. 24. 

® Jovii Vita Leonis, lib. iv. p. 89 . 

^ Guic. lib. xiv. 181. Mein, cle Bellay, p. 24. Du Mont, 
Corps Diplora. tom iv. suppL p. 96. 
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emperor should join their forces to expel the French 
out of the Milanese, the possession of which should 
he granted to Francis Sforza, a son of Ludovico the 
Moor, who had resided at Trent since the time that 
his brother Maximilian had been dispossessed of his 
dominions by the French king; that Parma and Pla- 
centia should be restored to the church; that the 
emperor should assist the pope in conquering Fer- 
rara ; that the annual tribute paid by the kingdom of 
Naples to the holy see should be increased ; that the 
emperor should take the family of Medici under his 
protection ; that he should grant to the cardinal of 
that name a pension of ten thousand ducats upon the 
archbishopric of Toledo ; and should settle lands in 
the kingdom of Naples, to the same value, upon 
Alexander the natural son of Lorenzo de Medici. 

The transacting an affair of such mo- Death of 
ment without his participation, appeared to 
ChiSvres so decisive a proof of his having vTuritfand ' 
lost the ascendant which he had hitherto 
maintained over the mind of his pupil, that his 
chagrin on this account, added to the melancholy 
with which he was overwhelmed on taking a view of 
the many and unavoidable calamities attending a war 
against France, is said to have shortened his days 
But though this, perhaps, may be only the conjecture 
of historians, fond of attributing every thing that be- 
falls illustrious personages to extraordinary causes, 
and of ascribing even their diseases and death to the 
effect of political passions, which are more apt to dis- 
turb the enjoyment than to abridge the period of life, 
it is certain that his death at this critical juncture, 
extinguished all hopes of avoiding a rupture with 
France This event, too, delivered Charles from a 
minister, to whose authoritv he had been accustomed 
from liis infancy to submit with such implicit defer-? 
ence, as checked and depressed his genius, and re- 

1 Belcarii Comment, de Reb. Gallic. 483. 

2 P. Heuter. Rer. Aiistr. lib. viii. c. II. p, 197. 

' Ch. vox. II. f 
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tained Hm in a state of pupillage, unbecoming liis 
years as well as Iiis rank. But this restraint being 
removed, the native powers of his mind were per- 
mitted to unfold themselves, and he began to display 
such great talents both in council and in action, as 
exceeded the hopes of his contemporaries S and com- 
mand the admiration of posterity. 

While the pope and emperor were pre- 
m^roYhos- pawng, in consequence of their secret 
NavMre'^ alliance, to attack Milan, hostilities com- 
menced in another quarter. The children 
of John d’Albret, King of Navarre, having often de- 
manded the restitution of their hereditary dominions, 
in terms of the treaty of Noyon, and Charles having 
as often eluded their requests upon very frivolous 
pretexts, Francis thought himself authorized by that 
treaty to assist the exiled family. The juncture ap- 
peared extremely favourable for such an enterprise. 
Charles was at a distance from that part of liis do- 
minions ; the troops usually stationed there had been 
called away to quell the commotions in Spain ; the 
Spanish malecontents warmly solicited him to invade 
Navarre^, in which a considerable faction was ready 
to declare for the descendants of their ancient mon- 
archs. But in order to avoid, as much as possible, 
giving offence to the emperor, or king of England, 
Francis directed forces to be levied, and the war to be 
carried on, not in his own name, but in that of Henry 
d’Albret. The conduct of these troops was committed 
to Andi-ew de Foix de I’Esparre, a young nobleman, 
whom his near alliance to the unfortunate king whose 
battles he was to fight, and, what was still more 
powerful, the interest of his sister, Madame de Cha- 
teaubriand, Francis’s favourite mistress, recommended 
to that important trust, for which he had neither 
Progress of talents nor experience. But as there was 
the French, army in the field to oppose him, he be- 


P. Mart. Ep. 735. 
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came master, in. a few days, of the whole kingdom of 
Navarre, without meeting with any obstruction but 
from the citadel of Pampelmia. The additional works 
to this fortress, begun by Ximenes, were still unfi- 
nished ; nor would its slight resistance have deserved 
notice, if Ignatio Loyola, a Biscayan gentleman, had 
not been dangerously wounded in its defence . During 
the progress of a lingering cure, Loyola happened to 
have no other amusement than what he found in read- 
ing the lives of the saints : the effect of this on his 
mind, naturally enthusiastic, but ambitious and daring, 
was to inspire him with such a desire of emulating the 
glory of these fabulous worthies of the Roman church, 
as led him into the wildest and inost extravagant ad- 
ventures, which terminated at last in instituting the 
society of Jesuits, the most political and best-regu- 
lated of all the monastic orders, and from which man- 
kind have derived more advantages, and received 
greater injury, than from any other of those religious 
fraternities. 

If, upon the reduction of Pampeluna, Thejr enter 
L’Esparre had been satisfied with taking 
proper precautions for securing his conquest, the 
kingdom of Navarre might still have remained an- 
nexed to the crown of France, in reality, as well as in 
title. But, pushed on by youthfiil ardour, and en- 
couraged by Francis, who was too apt to be dazzled 
with success, he ventured to pass the confines of Na- 
varre, and to lay siege to Logrogno, a small town in 
Castile. This roused the Castilians, who had hitherto 
beheld the rapid progress of his anus with groat un- 
concern, and the dissensions in that kingdom (of 
which a full account shall he given) being almost 
composed, both parties exerted themselves with emu- 
lation in defence of their country ; the one, that it 
might efface the memory of past misconduct by its 
present zeal ; the other, that it might add to the 
merit of having subdued the emperor’s rebellious sub- 
jects, that of repulsing his foreign enemies. The 
S' 2 
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■ sudden advance of their troops, together 
fente/and^' with the gallant defence made by the in- 
Navarrr^^ habitants of Logrogno, obliged the French 
^ ■ general to abandon his rash enterprise. 
The Spanish army, which increased every day, ha- 
rassing him during his retreat, he, instead of taking 
shelter under the cannon of Pampeluna, or waiting the 
arrival of some troops which were marching to join 
him, attacked the Spaniards, though far superior to 
him in number, with great impetuosity, but with so 
little conduct, that his forces were totally routed, he 
himself, together with his principal officers, was taken 
prisoner, and Spain recovered possession of Navarre 
in still shorter time than the French had spent in the 
conquest of it h . 

Hostilities be- While Francis endeavoured to justify 
gun in the his invasion of Navarre, by carrying it on 
Low Countries. name of Henry d’Albret, he had 

recourse to an artifice much of the same kind, in at- 
tacking another part of the emperor’s territories. 
Robert de la Mark, lord of the small but indepen- 
dent territory of Bouillon, situated on the frontiers of 
Luxembourg and Champagne, having abandoned 
Charles’s service on account of an encroachment 
which the Aulic council had made on his jurisdiction, 
and having thrown himselfupon France for protection, 
was easily persuaded, in the heat of his resentment, to 
send a herald to Worms, and to declare war against 
the emperor in form. Such extravagant insolence in 
a petty prince surprised Charles, and appeared to him 
a certain proof of his having received promises of 
powerful support from the French king. The justness 
of this conclusion soon became evident. Robert en- 
tered the dutchy of Luxembourg with troops levied 
in France, by the king’s connivance, though seemingly 
in contradiction to his orders, and, after ravaging 
the open country, laid siege to Vireton. Of this 
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Charles complained loudly, as a direct violation of 
the peace subsisting between the two crowns, and 
summoned Henry Vlll., in terms of the treaty con- 
cluded at London in the year one thousand five hun- 
dred and eighteen, to turn his arms against Francis as 
the first aggressor. Francis pretended that he was 
not answerable for Robert’s conduct, whose army 
fought under his own standards and in his own quar- 
rel : and affirmed that, contrary to an express pro- 
hibition, he had seduced some subjects of France into 
his service ; but Henry paid so little regard to this 
evasion, that the French king, rather than irritate a 
prince whom he still hoped to gain, commanded De 
la Mark to disband his troops h 

The emperor, meanwhile, was assembling an army 
to chastise Robert’s insolence. Twenty thousand 
men, under the Count of Nassau, invaded his little 
territories, and in a few days became masters of every 
place in them hut Sedan. After making him feel so 
sensibly the weight of his master’s indignation, Nassau 
advanced towards the frontiers of France ; and 
Charles, knowing that he might presume so far on 
Henry’s partiality in his favour as not to he over- 
awed by the same fears which had restrained Francis, 
ordered his general to besiege Mouson. The cow- 
ardice of the garrison having obliged the governor to 
surrender almost without resistance, Nassau invested 
Mezieres, a place at that time of no con- siege of Me- 
siderable strength, but so advantageously by the 
Situated, that, by getting possession of it, 
the imperial army might have penetrated into the 
heart of Champagne, in which there was hardly any 
other town capable of obstructing its progress. Plap- 
pily for France, its monarch, sensible of the importance 
of this fortress, and of the danger to which it was ex- 
posed, committed the d efence of it to the Chevalier 
Bayard, distinguished among his contemporaries by 

* Mem. de Bellay, p. 22 , &c. Mem. de Fleuranges, p. 335, &c. 
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the appellation of The knight without fear, and with- 
out reproach h This man, whose prowess in combat, 
whose punctilious honour and formal gallantry, bear 
a nearer resemblance, than any tiling recorded in his- 
tory, to the character ascribed to the heroes of chi- 
valry, possessed all the talents which form a great 
general. These he had many occasions of exerting in 
the defence of Mezieres ; partly by his valour, partly 
by his conduct, he protracted the siege to a great 
raised ill the end obliged the impe- 

■ rialists to raise it, with disgrace and loss 
Francis, at the head of a numerous army, soon retook 
Mouson, and, entering the Low Countries, made 
several conquests of small importance. In the neigh- 
bom'hood of Valenciennes, through an excess of cau- 
tion, an error with which he cannot be often charged, 
he lost an opportunity of cutting off the whole im- 
perial army ® ; and, what was still more unfortunate, 
he disgusted Charles Duke of Bourbon, high con- 
stable of France, by giving the command of the van 
to the Duke d’Alen9on, though this post of honour 
belonged to Bourbon, as a prerogative of his office. 

August. During these operations in the field, a 
Congress at congress was held at Calais, under the 
the mediation mediation 01 Henry Vlll., in order to 
of England, ‘bring all differences to an amicable issue ; 
and if the intentions of the mediator had corresponded 
in any degree to his professions, it could hardly liave 
failed of producing some good effect. But Henry 
committed the sole management of the negociation, 
with unlimited powers, to Wolsey ; and this choice 
alone was sufficient to have rendered it abortive. 
That prelate, bent on attaining the papal crown, the 
great object of his ambition, and ready to sacrifice 
every thing in order to gain the emperor’s interest, 
was so little able to conceal his partiality, that, if 

^ Q2avres de Brantoine, tem. vi. 114. 

* Mem. de Bellay, p. 25, &c. 

» P. Mart. Ep. 747- Mem. de Bellay, 35. 
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Francis had not been well acquainted with liis haughty 
and vindictive temper, he would have declined his 
mediation. Much time was spent in inquiring who 
had begun hostilities, which Wolsey affected to re- 
present as the principal point ; and by throwing the 
blame of that on Francis, he hoped to justify, by the 
treaty of London, any alliance into which his master 
should enter with Charles. The conditions on which 
hostilities might be terminated came next to be con- 
sidered; but with regard to these, the without any 
emperor’s proposals were such as dis- 
covered either that he was utterly averse to peace, or 
that he knew Wolsey would approve of whatever terms 
should be offered in his name. He demanded the 
restitution of the dutchy of Bm'gundy, a province, 
the possession of which would have given him access 
into the heart of France, and required to be released 
from the homage due to the crown of France for the 
counties of Flanders and Artois, which none of his 
ancestors had ever refused, and which he had bound 
himself by the treaty of Noyon to renew. These 
terms, to which a high-spirited prince would scarcely 
have listened, after the disasters of an unfortunate 
war, Francis rejected with great disdain ; and Charles 
shewing no inclination to comply with the more equd 
and moderate propositions of the French monarch, 
that he should restore Havarre to its lawful prince, 
and withdraw his troops from the siege of Tournay, 
the congress broke up without any other effect than 
that which attends unsuccessful negociations, the ex- 
asperating of the parties whom it was intended to re- 
concile^ . 

During the continuance of the congress, league 
Wolsey, on pretence that the emperor against 
himself would be more willing to make tween the 
reasonable concessions than liis ministers, 
made an excursion to Bruges, to meet 


1 P. Mart. Ep. 739. Herbert. 
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that monarch. He was received by Charles, who 
knew his vanity, with as mnch respect and magni- 
ficence as if he had been king of England. But in- 
stead of advancing the treaty of peace by this inter- 
view, Wolsey, in his master's name, concluded a 
league with the emperor against Francis ; in wliich it 
was stipulated, that Charles should invade France on 
the side of Spain, and Henry in Picardy, each with an 
army of forty thousand men ; and that, in order to 
strengthen their union, Charles should espouse the 
prmcess Mary, Heniy’s only child, and the apparent 
heir of his dominions h Henry produced no better 
reasons for this measure, equally unjust and im- 
politic, than the article in the treaty of London, by 
which he pretended that he was bound to take arms 
against the French king as the first aggressor ; and the 
injury which he alleged France had done him, in per- 
mitting the Duke of Albany, the head of a faction in 
Scotland, which opposed the interest of England, to 
return into that kingdom. He was influenced, how- 
ever, by other considerations. The advantages which 
accrued to his subjects from maintaining an exact 
neutrality, or the honour that resulted to himself from 
acting as the arbiter between the contending princes, 
appeared to his youthfiil imagination so inconsiderable, 
when compared with the glory wliich might be reaped 
from leading armies or conquering provinces, that he 
determined to remain no longer in a state of inactivity. 
Having once taken this resolution, his inducements 
to prefer an alliance with Charles were obvious. He 
had no claim upon any part of that prince’s dominions, 
most of which were so situated, that he could not at- 
tack them without great difficulty and disadvantage ; 
whereas, several maritime provinces of France had 
been long in the hands of the English monarehs, 
whose pretensions even to the crown of that kingdom, 
were not as yet altogether forgotten ; and the pos- 
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session of Calais not only gave idm easy access into 
some of those provinces, but, in case of any disaster, 
afforded him a secure retreat. While Charles attacked 
France on one frontier, Henry flattered himself that 
he should find little resistance on the other, and that 
the glory of re-annexing to the crown of England the 
ancient inheritance of its monarchs on the continent, 
was reserved for his reign. Wolsey artfully encouraged 
these vain hopes, wliich led his master into such 
measures as were most subservient to his own secret 
schemes ; and the English, whose hereditary ani- 
mosity against the French was apt to rekindle on 
every occasion, did not disapprove of the martial spirit 
of their sovereign. 

Meanwhile, the league between the pope HostiiiUes in 
and the emperor produced great effects in itaiy. 

Italy, and rendered Lombardy the chief theatre of 
war. There was, at that time, such contrariety be- 
tween the character of the French and the Italians, 
that the latter submitted to tbe government of the 
former with greater impatience than they expressed 
under the dominion of other foreigners. The phlegm 
of the Germans, and gravity of the Spaniards, suited 
their jealous temper and ceremonious manners better 
than the French gaiety, too prone to gallantry, and 
too little attentive to decorum. Louis XII. however, 
by the equity and gentleness of his administration, 
and by granting the Milanese more extensive privi- 
leges than those they had enjoyed under their native 
princes, had overcome, in a great measure, their pre- 
judices, and reconciled them to the French govern- 
ment. Francis, on recovering that dutchy, did not 
imitate the example of his predecessors. Though too 
generous himself to oppress his people, his boundless 
confidence in his favourites, and his negligence in ex- 
amining into the conduct of those whom he intrusted 
with power, emboldened them to venture upon any 
acts of oppression. The government of Milan was 
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committed by him to Odet de Foix, Marechal de 
Lautrec, another brother of Madame de Chateau- 
briand, an ofldcer of great experience and reputation, 
but haughty, imperious, rapacious, and incapable either 
of listening to advice or of bearing contradiction. His 
insolence and exactions totally alienated the aifections 
The Mi- Milanese from France, drove many 

lanese dis-^^ of the considerable citizens into banish- 
the*Rench ment, and forced others to retire for their 
government. safety. Among the last was Jerome 

Morone, vice-chancellor of Milan, a man whose genius 
for intrigue and enterprise distinguished him in an 
age and country, where violent factions, as well as 
frequent revolutions, aifording great scope for such 
talents, produced or called them forth in great abund- 
ance. He repaired to Francis Sforza, whose brother 
Maximilian he had betrayed; and suspecting the 
pope’s intention of attacking the Milanese, although 
his treaty with the emperor was not yet made public, 
he proposed to Leo, in the name of Sforza, a scheme 
for surprising several places in that dutchy by means 
of the exiles, who, from hatred to the French, and 
from attachment to their former masters, were ready 
for any desperate enterprise. Leo not only en- 
couraged the attempt, but advanced a considerable 
sum towards the execution of it ; and when through 
unforeseen accidents, it failed of success in every part, 
he allowed the exiles, who had assembled in a body, 
to retire to Reggio, which belonged at that time to 
the church. The Marechal de Foix, who commanded 
at Milan in absence of his brother Lautrec, who was 
then in France, tempted with the hopes of catching at 
once, as in a snare, all the avowed enemies of his 
June 24 master’s government in that country, ven- 
tured to march into the ecclesiastical terri- 
tories, and to invest Reggio. But the vigilance and 
good conduct of Guicciar^ni, the historian, governor 
of that place, obliged the French general to abandon 
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the enterprise with disgrace h Leo, on 
receiving this intelligence, with which he dares against 
was highly pleased, as it furnished him a 
decent pretence for a rupture with France, imme- 
diately assembled the consistory of cardinals. After 
complaining bitterly of the hostile intentions of the 
French king, and magnifying the emperor’s zeal for 
tire church, of which he had given a recent proof by 
his proceedings against Luther, he declared that he was 
constrained in self-defence, and as the only expedient 
for the security of the ecclesiastical state, to join his 
arms to those of that prince. For this purpose, he 
now pretended to conclude a treaty with Don John 
Manuel, although it had really been signed some 
months before this time; and he publicly excom- 
municated De Foix, as an impious invader of St. 
Peter’s patrimony. 

Leo had already begun preparations for jn tj,g 
war by taking into pay a considerable body MUanese. 
of Swiss ; but the imperial troops advanced so slowly 
from Naples and Germany, that it was the middle of 
autumn before the army took the field under the com- 
mand of Prosper Colonna, the most eminent of the 
Italian generals, whose extreme caution, the effect of 
long experience in the art of war, was opposed with 
great propriety to the impetuosity of the French. In 
the mean time, Don Foix dispatched courier after 
courier to inform the king of the danger which was 
approaching. Francis, whose forces were either em- 
ployed in the Low Countries, or assembling on the 
frontiers of Spain, and -who did not expect so sudden 
an attack in that quarter, sent ambassadors to his 
allies the Swiss, to procure from them the immediate 
levy of an additional body of troops ; and commanded 
Lautrec to repair forthwith to Ms government. That 
general, who was well acquainted with the great neg- 
lect of economy in the administration of the king’s 

^ Guic, lib. xiv. 1S3. Mem. de Beliay, p. 38, &c. 
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finances, and who knew how much the troops in the 
Milanese had already suffered from the want of their 
pay, refused to set out, unless the sum of three hun- 
dred thousand crowns was immediately put into his 
hands. But the king, Louis of Savoy, his mother, 
and Semblancy, the superintendant of finances, having 
promised, even with an oath, that on his arrival at 
Milan he should find remittances for the sum which he 
demanded ; upon the faith of this, he departed. Un- 
happily for France, Louise, a woman deceitful, vin- 
dictive, rapacious, and capable of sacrificing any thing 
to the gratification of her passions, but who had ac- 
quired an absolute ascendant over her son by her 
maternal tenderness, her care of his education, and 
her great abilities, was resolved not to perform this 
promise. Lautrec having incurred her displeasure 
by his haughtiness in neglecting to pay court to her, 
and by the freedom with which he had talked con- 
cerning some of her adventures in gallantry, she, in 
order to deprive him of the honour which he might 
have gained by a successful defence of the Milanese, 
seized the three hundred thousand crowns destined for 
that service, and detained them for her own use. 
Progress of Lautrec, notwithstanding this cruel dis- 
riaiists^^' appointment, found means to assemble a 
considerable anny, though far inferior in 
number to that of the confederates. He adopted the 
plan of defence most suitable to his situation, avoiding 
a pitched battle with the greatest care, while he 
harassed the enemy continually with his light troops, 
beat up their quarters, intercepted their convoys, and 
covered or relieved every place which they attempted 
to attack. By this prudent conduct, he not only 
retarded their progress, but would have soon wearied 
out the pope, who had hitherto defrayed almost the 
whole cxpence of the war, as the emperor, whose 
revenues in Spain were dissipated during the com- 
motions in that country, and who was obliged to sup- 
port a numerous army in the Netherlands, could not 
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make any considerable remittances into Italy. But 
an unforeseen accident disconcerted all his measures, 
and occasioned a fatal reverse in the French affairs. 
A body of twelve thousand Swiss serv^ed in Lantrec’s 
army under the banners of the republic, with which 
France was in alliance. In consequence of a law, 
no less political than humane, established among the 
cantons, their troops were never hired out by public 
authority to both the contending parties in any war. 
This law, however, the love of gain had sometimes 
eluded, and private persons had been allowed to 
enlist in what service they pleased, though not under 
the public banners, hut under those of their particular 
officers. The Cardinal of Sion, who still preserved 
his interest among his countrymen, and his enmity 
to France, having prevailed on them to connive at 
a levy of this kind, twelve thousand Swiss, instigated 
by him, joined the army of the confederates. But 
the leaders in the cantons, when they saw so many 
of their countrymen marching under the hostile stand- 
ards, and ready to turn their arms against each 
other, became so sensible of the infamy to which they 
would be exposed, by permitting this, as well as the 
loss they might suffer, that they dispatched couriers, 
commanding their people to leave both armies, and 
to return forthwith into their own country. The 
Cardinal of Sion, however, had the address, by cor- 
rupting the messengers appointed to carry this order, 
to prevent it from being delivered to the Swiss in the 
service of the confederates ; but being intimated in due 
form to those in the French army, they, fatigued with 
the length of the campaign, and murmuring for want 
of pay, instantly yielded obedience, in spite of Lau- 
trec’s remonstrances and entreaties. 

After the desertion of a body which formed the 
strength of his army, Lautrec durst no longer 
face, the confederates. He retired towards Milan, en- 
camped on the hanks of the Adda, and placed his 
chief hopes of safety in preventing the enemy from 
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passing that river ; an expedient for defending a 
country so precarious, that there are few instances of 
its being employed with success against any general 
Become mas- of experience or abilities. Accordingly 
ters of Milan. Colonna, notwithstanding Lautrec’s vigi- 
lance and activity, passed the Adda with little loss, 
and obliged him to shut himself up within the walls 
of Milan, which the confederates were preparing to 
besiege, when an unknown person, who never after- 
wards appeared either to boast of this service, or to 
claim a reward for it, came from the city, and ac- 
quainted Morone that if the army would advance that 
night, the Ghibelline or imperial faction would put 
them in possession of one of the gates. Colonna, 
though no friend to rash enterprises, allowed the 
Marquis de Pescara to advance with the Spanish in- 
fantry, and he himself followed with the rest of his 
troops. About the beginning of night, Pescara, ar- 
riving at the Roman Gate in the suburbs, surprised 
the soldiers whom he found there ; those posted in 
the fortifications adjoining to it immediately fled ; 
the marquis seizing the w'orks which they abandoned, 
and pushing forward incessantly, though with no 
less caution than vigour, became master of the city 
with little bloodshed, and almost without resistance ; 
the victors being as much astonislied as the van- 
quished at the facility and success of the attempt. 
Lautrec retired precipitately towards the Venetian 
territories with the remains of his shattered army ; 
the cities of the Milanese, following the fate of the 
capital, surrendered to the confederates ; Parma and. 
Placentia were united to the ecclesiastical state, and 
of all their conquests in Lombardy, only the town of 
Cremona, the castle of Milan, and a few inconsidera- 
ble forts, remained in the hands of the Frenchh 


Guic. lib. xiv. 190, &c. Mem. de Bellay, 42, iSrc. Galeaeii 
Capella de lleb. gest. pro restitut. Fran. Sfortia; Comment, ap. 
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Leo received the accounts of this rapid Death of 
succession of prosperous events with such 
transports of joy, as brought on (if we may lielieve 
the French historians) a slight fever, which being neg- 
lected, occasioned his death on the second of Decem- 
ber, while he was still of a vigorous age, and at the 
height of his glory. By this unexpected accident, 
the spirit of the confederacy was broken and its oper- 
ations suspended. The Cardinals of Sion and Medici 
left the army, that they might be present in the con- 
clave ; the Swiss were recalled by their superiors ; 
some other mercenaries disbanded for want of pay ; 
and only the Spaniards and a few Germans in the 
emperor’s service, remained to defend the Milanese, 
But Lautrec, destitute both of men and of money, was 
unable to improve this favourable opportunity in the 
manner which he would have wished. The vigilance 
of Morone, and the good conduct of Co- 
lonna, disappointed his feeble attempts on 
the Milanese. Guicciardini, by his address and va- 
lour, repulsed a bolder and more dangerous attack 
which he made on Parma 

Great discord prevailed in the conclave, Adrian eiect- 
w'hich followed upon Leo’s death, and all 
the arts natural to men grown old in intrigue, when 
contending for the highest prize an ecclesiastic can 
obtain, were practised. Wolsey’s name, notwithstand- 
ing all the emperor’s magnificent promises to favour 
his pretensions, of which that prelate did not fail to 
remind him, was hardly mentioned in the conclave. 
Julio Cardinal de Medici, Leo’s nephew, who was 
more eminent than any other member of the sacred 
college for his abilities, his wealth, and his experience 
in transacting great affairs, had already secured fifteen 
voices, a number sufficient, according to the forms of 
the conclave, to exclude any other candidate, though 
not to carry his own election. As he was still in the 
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prime of life, aU the aged cardinals combined against 
him, -without being united in favour of any other per- 
son. Waile these factions -were endeavouring to gain, „ 
to corrupt, or to weary out each .other, Medici and 
his adherents voted one morning at the scrutiny, 
which, according to form, was made every day, for 
Cardinal Adrian of Utrecht, who at that time governed 
Spain in the emperor’s name. This they did merely | 

to protract time. But the adverse party instantly \ 

closing with them, to their own amazement and that ' 
of all Europe, a stranger to Italy, nnkuo-wn to the 
persons -who gave their suffrages in his .favour, and, 
unacquainted -with the manners of the people, or the 
interest of the state, the government of which they 
g conferred upon him, was unanimously 
anuary . throne, at a juncture so 

delicate and critical, as would have demanded all the 
sagacity and experience of one of the most able pre- 
lates of the sacred college. The Cardinals themselves, 
unable to give a reason for this strange choice, on 
account of which, as they marched in procession 
from the conclave, they were loaded with insults and 
curses hy the Roman people, ascribed it to an imme- 
diate impulse of the Holy Ghost. It may he imputed 
with greater certainty to the influence of Don John 
Manuel, the imperial ambassador, who hy his address 
and intrigues facilitated the election of a person de- 
voted to his master’s service, from gratitude, from in- 
terest, and from inclination’. 

War renewed Beside the influence which Charles ac- 
inti\e M'liau- gufred by Adrian’s promotion, it thxe-^’ 
great lustre on Ms administration. To 
bestow on his preceptor such a noble recompence, 
and to place on the papal throne one whom he had 
raised from obscurity, were acts of uncommon mag- . 
nificence and power. Francis observed, with the \ 

' Henn. Moringi "Vita Hadriani, ap. Casp. Burman. in Ana. 
lect. de Hadr. p. 52, Conclave Hadr. Ibid. p. 144, &c. 
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sensi'bilifcy of a rival, the pre-eminence which the em- 
peror was gaining, and resolved to exert himself with 
fresh vigour, in order to wrest from him his late con- 
quests in Italy. The Swiss, that they might make 
some reparation to the French king, for having with- 
drawn their troops from his army so unseasonably, 
as to occasion the loss of the Milanese, permitted him 
to levy ten thousand men in the republic. Together 
with this reinforcement, Lautrec received from the 
king a small sum of money, which enabled him once 
more to take the field ; and after seizing hy surprise, 
or force, several places in the Milanese, to advance 
within a few miles of the capital. The confederate 
anny was in no condition to obstruct his progress ; 
for though the inhabitants of Milan, hy the artifices 
of Morone, and by the popular declamations of a 
monk whom he employed, were inflamed with such 
enthusiastic zeal against the French government, that 
they consented to raise extraordinary contributions, 
Colonna must soon have abandoned the advantageous 
camp which he had chosen at Bicocca, and have dis- 
missed' his troops for want of pay, if the Swiss in the 
French service had not once more extricated liim out 
of his difficulties. 

The insolence or caprice of those mer- TheErenoTi 
cenaries were often no less fatal to their tufbattVof 
friends, than their valour and discipline Bicocca. 
were formidable to their enemies. Having now served 
some months without pay, of which they complained 
loudly, a sum destined for their use was sent from 
Frairce under a convoy of horse ; but Morone, whose 
vigilant eye nothing escaped, posted a body of troops 
in their way, so that the x>arty which escorted the 
money durst not advance. On receiving intelligence 
of tliis, the Swiss lost all patience, and officers, as 
well as soldiers, crowding around Lautrec, threat- 
ened with one voice instantly to retire, if he did not 
either advance the pay which was due, or promise to 
lead them next morning to battle. In vain did Lau- 
Ch. vor,. rr. , _ g 
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tree remonstrate against these demands, representing 
to them the impossibility of the former, and the rash- 
ness of the latter, which must be attended with cer- 
tain destruction, as the enemy occupied a camp natu- 
rally of great strength, and which by art they had 
rendered almost inaccessible. The Swiss, deaf to 
reason, and persuaded that their valour was capable 
of surmounting every obstacle, renewed their demand 
with great fierceness, offering themselves to form the 
vanguard, and to begin the attack. Lautrec, un- 
able to overcome their obstinacy, complied with 
their request, hoping, perhaps, that some of those un- 
foreseen accidents wlxich so often determine the fate 
of battles might crown this rash enterprise with unde- 
served success ; and convinced that the effects of a 
defeat could not be more fatal than those which would 
certainly follow upon the retreat of a body 
which composed one half of his army. Next 
morning the Swiss were early in the field, and marched 
with the greatest intrepidity against an enemy deeply 
iirtrenched on every side, surrounded with artillery, 
and prepared to receive them. As they advanced, 
they sustained a furious cannonade with great firm- 
ness ; and, without waiting for their own artillery, 
rushed impetuously upon the intrenchments. But after 
incredible efforts of valour, which were seconded with 
great spirit by the French, having lost their bravest 
officers and best soldiers, and finding that they could 
make no impression on the enemy’s works, they 
sounded a retreat; leaving the field of battle, however, 
like men reprdsed, but not vanquished, in close ar- 
ray, and without receiving any molestation from the 
enemy. 

Driven out of Next day, such as survived set out for 
the Milanese, their own Country ; and Lautrec, despair- 
ing of being able to make any farther resistance, re- 
tired into France, after throwing garrisons into Cre- 
mona and a few other places ; all which, except the 
citadel of Cremona, Colonna, soon obliged to sur- 
render. 
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Genoa, however, and its territories, re- 
maining subject to France, still gave 
Francis considerable footing in Italy, and made it 
easy for him to execute any scheme for the recovery 
of the Milanese. But Colonna, rendered enterprising 
by continual success, and excited by the solicitations 
of the faction of the Adorni, the hereditary enemies 
of the Fregosi, who, under the protection of France, 
possessed the chief authority in Genoa, determined 
to attempt the reduction of that state ; and accom- 
plished it with amazing facility. He became master 
of Genoa, by an accident as unexpected as that which 
had given him possession of Milan; and, almost 
without opposition or bloodshed, the power of the 
Adorni, and the authority of the emperor, were 
established in Genoa h 

Such a cruel succession of misfortunes uenry viii. 
affected Francis with deep concern, which declares war 
was not a little augmented hy the unex- F^nce. 
pected arrival of an English herald, who, in 
the name of his sovereign, declared war inform against 
France. This step was taken in consequence of the 
treaty which Wolsey had concluded with the emperor 
at Bruges, and wMch had hitherto been kept secret. 
Francis, though he had reason to be surprised with 
this denunciation, after having been at such paias to 
soothe Henry and to gain his minister, received the 
herald with great composure and dignity ^ ; and, 
without abandoning any of the schemes which he 
was forming against the emperor, began vigorous 
preparations for resisting this new enemy. His trea- 
sury, however, being e^iausted hy the efforts which 
he had already made, as well as hy the sums he ex- 
pended on his pleasures, he had recourse to extraor- 
dinary expedients for supplying it. Several new 
offices were created and exposed to sale ; the royal 

1 Jovii Vita Ferdin. Davali, p. 344. Guic. lib. xiv. 233. 

- Journal de Louise de Savoie, p. 119. 
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demesnes were alienated; tinusual taxes were im- 
posed ; and the tomb of St. Martin was stripped of a , 
rail of massive silver, with which Louis XI. in one of 
his fits of devotion, had encircled it. By means of 
these expedients he was enabled to levy a consider- 
able army, and to put the frontier towns in a good 
posture of defence. 

Charles visits The emperor, meanwhile, was no less 
England. solicitous to draw as much advantage as 
possible from the accession of such a powerful ally ; 
and the prosperous situation of his affairs at this time 
permitting him to set out for Spain, where his presence 
was extremely necessary, he visited the court of 
England in his way to ^at country. He proposed 
by this interview not only to strengthen the bonds of 
friendship which united him with Henry, and to ex- 
cite him to push the war against France with vigour, 
but hoped to remove any disgust or resentment that 
"Wolsey might have conceived on account of the mor- 
tifying disappointment which he had met with in the 
late conclave. ' His success exceeded his most san- 
guine expectations ; and, by his artful address, during 
a residence of six weeks in England, he gained not 
only the king and the minister, but the nation itself. 
Henry, whose vanity was sensibly flattered by such 
a visit, as well as by the studied respect with which 
the emperor treated him on every occasion, entered 
warmly into all his schemes. The cardinal foresee- 
ing, from Adrian’s age and infirmities, a sudden 
vacancy in the papal see, dissembled or forgot his 
resentment ; and as Charles, besides augmenting the 
pensions which he had already settled on him, re- 
newed his promise of favouring his pretensions to the 
papacy, with all his interest, he endeavoured to merit 
the former, and to secure the accomplishment of the 
latter, by fresh services. The nation, sharing in the 
glory of its monarch, and pleased with the confidence 
which the emperor placed in tlie English, by creating 
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the Earl of Surrey his high-admiral, discovered no 
less inclination to commence hostilities than Henry 
himself. 

In order to give Charles, before he left ^he English 
England, a, proof of this general ardour, invade 
Surrey sailed -with such forces as were 
ready, and ravaged the coasts of Normandy. He 
then made a descent on Bretagne, where he plundered 
and burnt Morlaix, and some other places of less 
consequence. After these slight excursions, attended 
with greater dishonour than damage to France, he re- 
paired to Calais, and took the command of the prin- 
cipal army, consisting of sixteen thousand men ; with 
which, having joined the Flemish troops under the 
Count de Buren, he advanced into Picardy. The 
army which Francis had assembled was far inferior in 
number to these united bodies ; but, dur- -wiaiittie 
ing the long wars between the two nations, 
the French had discovered the proper method of de- 
fending their country against the English. They had 
been taught by their misfortunes to avoid a pitched 
battle with the utmost care, and to endeavour, by 
throwing garrisons into every place capable of resist- 
ance, by watching all the enemy’s motions, by inter- 
cepting their convoys, attacking their advanced posts, 
and harassing them continually with their numerous 
cavalry, to ruin them with the length of the war, or 
to beat them by piece-meal. This plan the Duke of 
Vendome, the French general in Picardy, pursued 
■with no less prudence than success, and not only pre- 
vented SuiTey from taking any town of importance, 
but obliged him to retire with his army, greatly -re- 
duced by fatigue, by want of provisions, and by the 
loss which it had sustained in several unsuccessful 
skirmishes. 

Thus ended the second campaign, in a war the 
most general that had hitherto been kindled in Europe ; 
and though Francis, by his mother’s ill-timed resent- 
ment, by the disgusting insolence of his general, and 
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the caprice of the mercenary troops which he em- 
ployed, had lost his conquests in Italy, yet all the 
powers combined against him had not been able to 
make any impression on his hereditary dominions ; 
and wherever they either intended or attempted an 
attack, he was well prepared to receive them. 

Soiyman’s While the Christian princes were thus 
Rhodes**^ Wasting each other’s strength, Solyman 
the Magnificent entered Hungary with a 
numerous army, and investing Belgrade, which was 
deemed the chief barrier of that kingdom against the 
Turkish arms, soon forced it to surrender. Encou- 
raged by this success, he turned his victorious arms 
against the island of Rhodes, the seat, at that time, of 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. This small 
state he attacked with such a numerous army, as the 
lords of Asia have been accustomed, in every age, to 
bring into the field. Two hundred thousand men, 
and a fleet of four hundred sail, appeared against a 
town defended by a garrison consisting of five thou- 
sand soldiers, and six hundred knights, under the 
command of Villiers de L’Isle Adam, the grand- 
master, whose wisdom and valour rendered him 
worthy of that station at such a dangerous juncture. 
Ho sooner did he begin to suspect the destination of 
Soiyman’s vast armaments, than he dispatched mes- 
sengers to all the Christian courts, imploring their aid 
against the common enemy. But though every prince 
in that age acknowledged Rhodes to be the great 
bulwark of Christendom in the East, and trusted to 
the gallantry of its knights as the best security against 
the progress of the Ottoman arms ; though Adrian, 
with a zeal which became the head and father of the 
chm-ch, exhorted the contending powers to forget 
their private quarrels, and, by uniting their arms, to 
prevent the infidels from destroying a society Avhich 
did honour to the Christian name, yet so violent and 
implacable was the animosity of both parties, that, 
regardless of the danger to wliich they exposed all 
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Europe, and unmoved by the intreaties of the grand- 
master, or tbe admonitions of the pope, they suffered 
Solyman to carry on his operations against Rhodes 
without disturbance. The grand-master, after in- 
credible efforts of courage, of patience, and of military 
conduct, during a siege of six months ; after sustain- 
ing many assaults, and disputing every post with 
amazing obstinacy, was obliged at last to yield to 
numbers ; and, having obtained an honourable capi- 
tulation from the saltan, who admired and respected 
his virtue, he surrendered the town, which was re- 
duced to a heap of rubbish, and destitute of every 
resource h Charles and Francis, ashamed of having 
occasioned such a loss to Christendom by their ambi- 
tious contests, endeavoxured to throw the blame of it 
on each other, while all Europe, xvith greater justice, 
imputed it equally to both. The emperor, by way 
of reparation, granted the knights of St. John the 
small island of Malta, in which they fixed their resi- 
dence, retaining, though with less power and splendour, 
their ancient spirit, and implacable enmity to the 
infidels, 

Fontanus de Bello Rhodio, ap. Scard. Script. Rer. Ger- 
man. vol. ii. p. 88. P. Bavre, Hist. d’Allem, tome viii. ,'?7. 
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BOOK III. 

1S22. Charles, having had the satisfaction of 
Civil war in seeing hostilities begun between France 
and England, took leave of Henry, and 
arrived in Spain on the seventeenth of June, He 
found that country just beginning to recover order 
and strength after the miseries of a civil war, to which 
it had been exposed dux-ing his absence ; an account 
of the rise and progress of which, as it was but little 
connected with the other events which happened in 
Europe, hath been reserved to this place. 

Insurrection No sooixer was it knowu that the cortes 
ot Toledo ; assembled in Galicia had voted the em” 

peror a Ji-ee gift, without obtaining the redress of 
any one grievance, than it excited universal iiidigna- 
May, 1520. citizens of Toledo, wdio con- 

sidered themselves, on account of the great 
privileges which they enjoyed, as guardians of the 
liberties of the Castilian commons, finding that no 
regard was paid to the remonstrances of th^eir depu- 
ties against that unconstitutional grant, took arras 
with tumultuary violence, and, seizing the gates of 
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the city, whicli were fortified, attacked the alcazar, or 
castle, which they soon obliged the governor to sur- 
render. Emboldened by this success, they deprived 
of all authority every person whom they suspected of 
any attachment to the court, established a popular 
form of government, composed of deputies from the 
several parishes in the city, and levied troops in their 
own defence. The chief leader of the people in 
these insurrections was Don John de Padilla, the 
eldest son of the eomraendator of Castile, a young 
nobleman of a generous temper, of undaunted cour- 
age, and possessed of the talents, as well as of the am- 
bition, which, in times of civil discord, raise men to 
power and eminence^. 

The resentment of the citizens of S ego via gggg^j ^ 
produced effects still more fatal. Tordesil- 
las, one of their representatives in the late eortes, 
had voted for the donative, and being a bold and 
haughty man, ventured, upon his return, to call to- 
gether his fellow- citizens in the great church, that he 
might give them, according to custom, an account of 
his conduct in that assembly. But the multitude, 
unable to bear bis insolence, in attempting to, justify 
what they thought inexcusable, hurst open the gates 
of the church with the utmost fury, and seizing the 
unhappy Tordesillas, dragged him through the streets, 
with a thousand curses and insults, towards the place 
of public execution. In vain did the dean and canons 
come forth in procession with the holy sacrament in 
order to appease their rage. In vain did the monks 
of those monasteries hy which they passed, conjure 
them on their knees to sj)are his life, or at least to 
allow him time to confess, and to receive absolution 
of his sins. Without listening to the dictates either 
of humanity or religion, they cried out, “ That the 
hangman alone could absolve such a traitor to his 
country they then hurried him along with greater 
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violence ; and perceiving that he liad expired under 
their hands, they hung him up with his head down- 
wards on the common gibbet^. The same spirit 
seized the inhabitants of Burgos, Zamora, and several 
other cities ; and though their representatives, taking 
warning from the fate of Tordesillas, had been so 
wise as to save themselves by a timely flight, they 
were burnt in effigy, their houses razed to the ground, 
and their effects consumed with fire ; and such was 
the horror, which the people had conceived against 
them, as betrayers of the public liberty, that not one 
in those licentious multitudes would touch any thing, 
however valuable, which had belonged to them 
Measures of Adrian, at that time regent of Spain, 
Adrian, in had scarcely fixed the seat of his govern- 
punTsh°them. ment at Valladolid, when he w'as alarmed 
with an account of these insurrections. He 
immediately assembled the privy council 
to deliberate concerning the proper method of sitp- 
pressing them. The counsellors differed in opinion ; 
some insisting that it was necessary to check tliis 
audacious spirit in its infancy by a severe execution 
of justice ; others advising to treat with lenity a peo- 
ple who had some reason to be incensed, and not to 
drive them beyond all the bounds of duty by an ill- 
timed rigour. The sentiments of the former being 
warmly supported by the Archbishop of Granada, pre- 
sident of the council, a person of great authority, but 
choleric and impetuous, wei*e approved by Adrian, 
whose zeal to support his master’s authority hurried 
him into a measm*e, to which, from his natural cau- 
tion and timidity, he wmuld otherwise have been 
averse. He commanded Bonquillo, one of the king’s 
judges, to repair instantly to Segovia, wdiich had set 
the first example of mutiny, and to proceed against 
the delinquents according to law ; and, lest the peo- 
ple should be so outrageous as to resist his authority, 

» P. Mart. Ep. 671. 2 Sandov. 103. P. Mart. Ep. 674. 
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a consideraWe body of troops was appointed to at- 
tend bim. The Segovians, foreseeing what His troops 
they might expect from a judge so well repulsed at 
known for his austere and unforgiving 
temper, took arms with one consent, and having 
mustered twelve thousand men, shut their gates 
against him. E-onquillo, enraged at this insult, de- 
nounced them rebels and outlaws, and his troops 
seizing all the avenues to the town, hoped that it 
would soon be obliged to smrender for want of pro- 
visions. The inhabitants, however, defended them- 
selves with vigour, and having received a considerable 
reinforcement from Toledo, under the command of 
Padilla, attacked Ronqnillo, and forced him to retire 
with the loss of his baggage and military chest b 
Upon this, Adrian ordered Antonio de 
Fonseca, whom the emperor had appointed dina del 
commander in chief of the forces in Cas- 
tile, to assemble an army, and to besiege Segovia in 
form. But the inhabitants of Medina del Campo, 
where Cardinal Ximenes had established a vast maga- 
zine of military stores, would not sufter him to draw 
from it a train of battering cannon, or to destroy their 
countrymen with those arms which had been pre- 
pared against the enemies of the kingdom. Fonseca, 
who could not execute Ms orders without artillery, 
determined to seize the magazine by force ; and the 
citizens standing on their defence, he assaulted the 
town with great briskness ; but his troops were so 
warmly received, that, despairing of carrying 
the place, he set fire to some of the houses, 
in hopes that the citizens would abandon the 
walls, in order to save their families and eJBfects. 
Instead of that, the expedient to which he had re- 
course served only to increase their fury, and he 
was repulsed with great disgrace ; while the flames, 

1 Sandov, 112. P. Mart. Ep. p. 679. Miniana, Contin. p. 15. 
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spreading from street to street, reduced to ashes almost 
the whole town, one of the most considerable at that 
time in Spain, and the great mart of the manufac- 
tories of Segovia and several other cities. As the 
warehouses were then filled with goods for the ap- 
proaching fair, the loss was immense, and was felt 
universally. This, added to the impression which such 
a cniel action made on a people long unaccustomed 
to the horrors of civil war, enraged the Castilians 
almost to madness. Fonseca became the object of 
general hatred, and was branded with the name of 
incendiary, and enemy to his country. Even the 
citizens of Valladolid, whom the presence of the car- 
dinal had hitherto restrained, declared that they could 
no longer remain inactive spectators of the sufferings 
of their countrymen. Taking arms with no less fuiy 
than the other cities, they burnt Fonseca’s house to 
the ground, elected new magistrates, raised soldiers, 
appointed officers to command them, and guarded 
their walls with as much diligence as if an enemy had 
been ready to attack them. 

Adrian dia- ^he cardinal, though virtuous and dis- 
taiids his interested, and capable of governing the 
troops. kingdom with honour in times of tran- 
quillity, possessed neither the courage nor the sagacity 
necessary at such a dangerous juncture. Finding 
himself unable to check these outrages committed 
under his own eye, he attempted to appease the peo- 
ple, by protesting that Fonseca had exceeded his 
orders, and had by his rash conduct offended liim, 
as much as he had injured them. This condescen- 
sion, the effect of irresolution and timidity, rendered 
the malecontents bolder and more insolent ; and the 
cardinal having soon after recalled Fonseca, and dis- 
missed his troops, which he could no longer afford to 
pay, as the treasury, drained by the rapaciousness of 
the Flemish ministers, had received no supply from 
the great cities, which were all in arms, the people 
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were left at full liberty to act without coutroul, 
aud scarcely any shadow of power remained in his 
hands. 

Nor were the proceedings of the com- 
mons the effect merely of popular and JretJSfor 
tumultuary rage ; they aimed at obtaining ‘he commons 
redress of them political gnevances, and 
an establishment of public liberty on a secure basis, 
objects worthy of all the zeal wWeh they discovered 
in contending for them. The feudal government in 
Spain was at that time in a state more favourable to 
liberty than in any other of the great European king- 
doms. This was owing chiefly to the number of 
gi-eat cities in that country, a circumstance I have 
already taken notice of, and which contributes more 
than any other to mitigate the rigour of the feudal 
institutions, and to introduce a more liberal and equal 
form of government. The inhabitants of every city 
formed a great corporation, with valuable immunities 
and privileges ; they were delivered from a state of 
subjection and vassalage; they were admitted to a 
considerable share in the legislature ; they had acquired 
the arts of industry, without which cities cannot sub- 
sist ; they had accumulated wealth, by engaging in 
commerce ; and, being free and independent them- 
selYes, were ever ready to act as the guardians of the 
public freedom and independence. The genius of the 
internal government established among the inhabit- 
ants of cities, which, even in countries where despotic 
powjer prevails most, is democratical and republican, 
rendered the idea of liberty familiar and dear to them. 
Their representatives in the cortes were accustomed, 
with equal spirit, to check the encroachments of the 
king and the oppression of the nobles. They endea- 
voured to extend the privileges of their own order ; 
they laboured to shake olF the remaining incumbrances 
with which the spirit of feudal policy, favourable only 
to the nobles, had burdened them ; and conscious of 
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being one of the most considerable orders in the state, 
were ambitious of becoming the most powerful. 

The present juncture appeared favour- 
derMVby^the able for pushing any new claim. Their 
hT^ sovereign was absent from his dominions ; 

loyjun a. conduct of his ministers he had 

lost the esteem and affection of his subjects ; the 
people, exasperated by many injuries, had taken 
arms, though without concert, almost by general con- 
sent ; they were animated with rage capable of carry- 
ing them to the most violent extremes ; the royal 
treasury was exhausted, the kingdom destitute of 
troops, and the government committed to a stranger, 
of great virtue, indeed, but of abilities unequal to 
such a trust. The first care of Padilla, and the other 
popular leaders, who observed and determined to im- 
prove these circumstances, was to establish some form 
of union or association among the malecontents, that 
they might act with greater regularity, and pursue 
one common end ; and as the different cities had been 
prompted to take arms by the same motives, and 
were accustomed to consider themselves as a distinct 
body from the rest of the subjects, they did not find 
this difficult. A general convention was appointed 
to be held at Avila. Deputies appeared there in the 
name of almost all the cities entitled to have repre- 
sentatives in the cortes. They all bound themselves, 
by solemn oath, to live and die in the service of the 
king, and in defence of the privileges of their order ; 
and assuming the name of the “ holy junta,” or asso- 
ciation, proceeded to deliberate concerning the state 
of the nation, and the proper method of redressing its 
They dis- grievances. The first that naturally pre- 
sented itself was the nomination of a 
foreigner to. be regent ; this they declared 
with one voice to he a violation of the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom, and resolved to send a deputa- 
tion of their members to Adrian, requiring him in 
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their name to lay aside all the ensigns of his office, 
and to abstain for the future from the exercise of a 
jurisdiction which they had pronounced illegal h 
While they were preparing to execute 
this bold resolution, Padilla accomplished sion ofaueen 
an enterprize of the greatest advantage to au^ 29. 
the cause. After relieving Segovia, he 
niarch(?d suddenly to Tordesillas, the place where the 
unhappy Queen Joanna had resided since the death 
of her husband, and, being favoured by the inhabit- 
ants, was admitted into the town, and became master 
of her person, for the security of which Adrian had 
neglected to take proper precautions PadiUa waited 
immediately upon the queen, and, accosting her with 
that profound respect, which she exacted from the 
few persons whom she deigned to admit into her pre- 
sence, acquainted her at large with the miserable con- 
dition of her Castilian subjects under the government 
of her son, who, being destitute of experience him- 
self, permitted his foreign ministers to treat them 
with such rigour as had obliged them to take arms in 
defence of the liberties of their country. The queen, 
as if she had been awakened out of a lethargy, 
expressed great astonishment at what he said, and 
told him, that as she had never heard, until that 
moment, of the death of her father, or known the 
sufferings of her people, no blame could he imputed 
to her, hut that now she would take care to provide a 
sufficient remedy ; “ and in the mean time,” added 
she, “ let it be your concern to do what is necessary 
for the public weKare.” Padilla, too eager in form- 
ing a conclusion agreeable to his wishes, mistook this 
lucid interval of reason for a perfect return of that 
faculty; and, acquainting the junta with what had 
happened, advised them to remove to Tordesillas, 


1 P. Mart. Ep. 601. 

2 Vita deir Imper. Carl. V. dell' Alf. Ulloa. Ven. 1500, 
p. 67* Miniana, Contin. p. 17- 
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and to liokl their meetings in that place. This was 
instantly done ; hut though Joanna received very 
graciously an address of the junta, beseeching her to 
take upon herself the government of the kingdom, 
and, in token of her compliance, admitted all the de- 
puties to Idss her hand ; though she was present at a 
tournament held on that occasion, and seemed highly 
satisfied with both these ceremonies, which were con- 
ducted with great magnificence in order to please her, 
she soon relapsed into her former melancholy and 
sullenness, and could never be brought, by any argu- 
ments or intreaties, to sign any one paper necessary 
for the dispatch of business 

Carry on go- The junta, concealing as much as pos- 
her*name circumstance, earned on all 

their deliberations in the name of Joanna ; 
and as the Castilians, who idolized the memory of 
Isabella, retained a wonderful attachment to her 
daughter, no sooner was it known that she had con- 
sented to assume the reins of government, than the 
people expressed the most universal and immoderate 
joy; and, believing her recovery to be complete, 
ascribed it to a miraculous interposition of heaven, in 
order to rescue their country from the oppression of 
and deprive foreigners. The junta, conscious of the 
Adrian of aU reputation and power which they had ac~ 
quired by seeming to act under the royal 
authority, were no longer satisfied with requiring 
Adrian to resign the office of regent ; they detached 
Padilla to Valladolid with a considerable body of 
troops, ordering him to seize such members of the 
council as were still in that city, to conduct them to 
Tordesillas, and to bring away the seals of the king- 
dom, the public archives, and treasury books. Pa- 
dilla, who was received by the citizens as the deliverer 
of his country, executed his commission with great 
exactness ; permitting Adrian, however, still to reside 
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in Valladolid, only as a private person, and T?fitliout 
any shadow of power ^ 

The emperor, to whom frequent ac- The emperor 
counts of these transactions were trans- 
mitted while he was still in Flanders, was sensible 
of his own imprudence and that of his ministers, in 
having despised too long the murmurs and remon- 
strances of the Castilians. He beheld, with deep 
concern, a kingdom, the most valuable of any he 
possessed, and in which lay the strength and sinews 
of his power, just ready to disown his authority, and 
on tire point of being plunged in all the miseries of 
civil war. But though his presence might have 
averted this calamity, he could not, at that time, 
visit Spain wdthout endangering the imperial crown, 
and allowing the French king full leisure to execute 
his ambitious scliomcs. The only point lus measuros 
now to be deliberated upon, was, whether to thJmaTe- 
he should attempt to gain the maleeon- contents, 
tents by indulgence and concessions, or prepare di- 
rectly to suppress them by force ; and he resolved to 
make trial of the former, while, at the same time, if 
that should fail of success, he prepared for the latter. 
For this purpose, he issued circular letters to all the 
cities of Castile, exhorting them in most gentle terms, 
and with assurances of full pardon, to lay down their 
arms ; he promised such cities as had continued faith- 
ful, not to exact from them the subsidy granted in 
the late cortes, and offered the same favour to such 
as returned to their duty j lie engaged that no office 
should he conferred for the future upon any but na- 
tive Castilians. On the other hand, he -wrote to the 
nobles, exciting them to appear with vigour in de- 
fence of theh own rigljts, and those of the crown, 
against the exorbitant claims of the commons ; he 
appointed the high admiral, Don Fadrique Enriques, 
and the High Constable of Castile, Don Inigo do 

1 Sandov. 174. T, Mart. Ep. 791. 
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Valasco, two noblemen of great abilities as well as 
influence, regents of the kingdom in conjunction with 
Adrian ; and he gave them full power and instruc- 
tions, if the obstinacy of the malecontents should 
render it necessary, to vindicate the royal authority 
by force of arms h 

The large re- These concessions, which, at the time 
Uie"juntacmi- leaving Spain, would have fully 

cerning their satisfied the people, came now too late to 
grievances, produce any effect. The junta relying on 
the unanimity with which the nation submitted to 
their authority, elated with the success which hitherto 
had accompanied all their undertakings, and seeing 
no military force collected to defeat or obstruct their 
designs, aimed at a more thorough reformation of 
political abuses. They had been employed for some 
time in preparing a remonstrance, containing a large 
enumeration, not only of the grievances of which they 
craved redress, hut of such new regulations as they 
thought necessary for the security of their liberties. 
This remonstrance, which is divided into many articles, 
relating to all the different members of which the con- 
stitution was composed, as well as the various depart- 
ments in the administration of government, furnishes 
us with more authentic evidence concerning the in- 
tentions of the junta, than can be drawn from the 
testimony of the later Spanish historians, who lived in 
times when it became fashionable, and even necessary, 
to represent the conduct of the malecontents in the 
worst light, and as flowing from the worst motives. 
After a long preamble concerning the various cala- 
mities under which the nation groaned, and the errors 
and corruption in government to which these were to 
be imputed, they take notice of the exemplary patience 
wherewith the people had endured them, until self- 
preservation, and the duty which they owed to their 
country, had obliged them to assemble, in order to 

^ P, Heuter. Rer. Austr. lib. viij. c. 6. p. 188. 
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provide in a legal manner for their o-wn safety, and 
that of the constitution; for this purpose they de- 
manded that the king would be pleased to return to 
his Spanish dominions and reside there, as all their 
former monarchs had done ; that he would not marry 
but with consent of the cortes ; that if he should be 
obliged at any time to leave the kingdom, it shall not 
be lawful to appoint any foreigner to be regent ; that 
the present nomination of Cardinal Adrian to that 
office shall instantly be declared void ; that he would 
not, at his return, bring along with him any Flemings 
or other strangers ; that no foreign troops shall, on 
any pretence whatever, be introduced into the king- 
dom ; that none hut natives shall be capable of 
holding miy office or benefice either in church or 
state; that no foreigner shall be naturalized; that 
free quarters shall not be granted to soldiers, nor to 
the members of the king’s household, for any longer 
time than six days, and that only when the corut is 
in a progress ; that all the taxes shall be reduced to 
the same state they were in at the death of Q.u^en 
Isabella ; that all alienations of the royal demesnes or 
revenues since the queen’s death shall be resumed ; 
that all new offices created since that period shall he 
abolished ; that the subsidy granted by the late cortes 
in. Galicia shall not be exacted; that in all future 
cortes each city shall send one representative of tlie 
clergy, one of the gentry, and one of the commons, 
each to be elected by his own order; that the crown 
shall not influence or direct any city with regard to 
the choice of its representatives ; that no member of 
the cortes shall receive an office or pension from the 
king, either for himself or for any of his family, under 
pain of death, and confiscation of his goods ; that 
each city or community shall pay a competent salary 
to its representative for Lis maintenance during his 
attendance on the cortes ; that the cortes shall assem- 
ble once in three years at least, whether summoned 
by the king or not, and shall Aen enquire into the 

H 2 
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observation of the articles now agreed upon, and de- 
liberate concerning public affairs ; that the rewards 
which have been given or promised to any of the 
members of the cortes held in Galicia shall be re- 
voked ; that it shall be declared a capital crime to 
send gold, silver, or jewels out of the kingdom ; that 
judges shall have fixed salaries assigned them, and 
shall not receive any share of the fines and forfeitures 
of persons condemned by them ; that no grant of the 
goods of persons accused shall be valid, if given 
before sentence ^vas pronounced against them ; that 
all privileges which the nobles have at any time 
obtained, to the prejudice of the commons shall be 
revoked *, that the government of cities or towns shall 
not be put into the hands of noblemen ; that the pos- 
sessions of the nobility shall be subject to all public 
taxes in the same manner as those of the commons ; 
that an enquiry be made into the conduct of such as 
have been intrusted with the management of the royal 
patrimony since the accession of Ferdinand ; and if 
the king do not within thirty days appoint jjersons 
properly qualified for that service, it shall be lawful 
for the cortes to nominate them ; that indulgences 
shall not be preached or dispersed in the kingdom 
until the cause of publishing them be examined and 
approved of by the cortes ; that all the money arising 
from the sale of indulgences shall he faithfully em- 
ployed in carrying on war against the infidels ; that 
such prelates as do not reside in their dioceses six 
months in the year, shall forfeit their revenues during 
the time they are absent; that the ecclesiastical judges 
and their officers shall not exact greater fees than 
those which are paid in the secular courts ; that tlie 
joresent Archbishop of Toledo, being a foreigner, be 
compelled to resign that dignity, which shall he con- 
feiTed upon a Castilian ; that the king shall ratif}’- 
and hold, as good service done to him and to the 
kingdom, all the jmoceedings of the junta, and pardon 
any irregularities which the cities may have com- 
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mittecl from an excess of zeal in a good cause: that 
he shall promise, and swear in the most solemn 
manner to observe all these articles, and on no oc- 
casion attempt either to elude or to repeal them ; and 
that he shall never solicit the pope or any other 
prelate to grant him a dispensation or absolution from 
this oath and promise h 

Such were the chief articles presented 
by the junta to their sovereign. As the ntirny which 
feudal institutions in the several king- 
doms of Europe were originally the same, the genius 
of those governments which arose from them bore a 
strong resemblance to each other, and the regulations 
which the Castilians attempted to establish on this 
occasion, dilfer little from those which other nations 
have laboured to procure in their struggles with their 
inonarchs for liberty. The grievances complained of, 
and the remedies proposed by the English commons 
in their contests with the princes of the house of 
Stuart, particularly resemble those upon which the 
junta now insisted. But the principles of liberty 
seem to have been better understood, at this period, 
by the Castilians, than by any other people in Europe ; 
they had acquired more liberal ideas with respect to 
‘their own rights and privileges; they had formed 
more hold and generous sentiments concerning go- 
vernment ; and discovered an extent of political 
knowledge to which the English themselves did not 
attain until more than a century afterwards. 

It is not improbable, however, that the spirit of 
reformation among the Castilians, hitherto unrestrained 
by authority, and emboldened by success, became too 
impetuous, and promi)ted the junta to propose inno- 
vations wdiich, by alarming the othei: members of the 
constitution, proved fatal to their cause. The nobles, 
who, instead of obstructing, had favoured or connived 
at their proceedings, -while they confined their de- 

^ Sandov. 206, P. Mart, Ep. 686. 
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mauds of redress to such, grievances as had been 
occasioned by the king’s want of experience, and by 
the imprudence and rapaciousness of liis foreign 
irritates the ministers, were filled with indignation 
nobles. -when the junta began to touch the privi- 
leges of their order, and plainly saw that the measures 
of the commons tended no less to break the power of 
the aristocracy, than to limit the prerogatives of the 
crown. The resentment which they had conceived 
on account of Adrian’s promotion to the regency, 
abated considerably upon the emperor’s raising the 
constable and admiral to joint power with him in that 
office ; and as their pride and dignity were less hurt 
by suffering the prince to possess an extensive pre- 
rogative, than by admitting the high pretensions of 
the people, they determined to give their sovereign 
the assistance which he had demanded of them, and 
began to assemble their vassals for that purpose. 

The deputies junta, meanwhile, expected with 

of the junta impatience the emperor’s answer to their 
sent the\r re’- remonstrance, which they had appointed 
octobeTso^*' number to present. The 

members entrusted with this commission 
set out immediately for Germany ; but having re- 
ceived at different places certain intelligence from 
court, that they could not venture to appear there 
without endangering their lives, they stopped short 
in their journey, and acquainted the junta of the 
information which had been given them h This ex- 
cited such violent passions as transported the whole 
party beyond all hounds of prudence or of moderation. 
That a king of Castile should deny his subjects access 
into his presence, or refuse to listen to their humble 
petitions, was represented as an act of tyranny so 
unprecedented and intolerable, that nothing now 
remained but with aims in their hands to drive away 
that ravenous band of foreigners which encompassed 
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the throne, who, after having devoured the wealth of 
the kingdom, found it necessary to prevent the cries 
of an injured people from reaching the ears of their 
sovereign. Many insisted warmly on ap- violent propo- 
proving a motion which had formerly been sitions of the 
made, for depriving Charles, during the 
life of his mother, of the regal titles and authority 
which had been too rashly conferred upon him, from 
a false supposition of her total inability for govern- 
ment. Some proposed to provide a proper person to 
assist her in the administration of public affairs, by 
marrying the queen to the prince of Calabria, the 
heir of the Aragonese kings of IsTaples, who had been 
detained in prison since the time that Ferdinand had 
dispossessed his ancestors of their crown. All agreed 
that, as the hopes of obtaining redress and security 
merely by presenting their requests to their sovereign, 
had kept them too long in a state of inaction, and 
prevented them from taking advantage of the unani- 
mity with which the nation declared in their favour, 
it was now necessary to collect their \vhole force, and 
to exert themselves with vigour, in opposing this 
fatal combination of the king and the nobility against 
their liberties h 

They soon took the field with twenty They tahe the 
thousand men. A^iolent disputes arose 
concerning the command of this army. Padilla, the 
darling of the people and soldiers, was the only per- 
son whom they thought worthy of this honour. But 
Don Pedro de- Giron, the eldest son of the Conde de 
Uruena, a young nobleman of the first order, having 
lately joined the commons out of private resentment 
against the emperor, the respect due to his birth, 
together with a secret desire of disappointing Padilla, 
of whose popularity many members of tbe 
junta had become jealous, procured him 
the office of general ; though he soon gave them a 
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fatal proof that he possessed neither the experience, 
the abilities, nor the steadiness which that important 
station required. 

Th« regents The regents, meanwhile, appointed 
and iioUl-s Rioseco as the place of rendezvous for 
their troops, which, though far inferior to 
those of the commons in number, excelled them 
greatly in discipline and in valour. They had drawn 
a considerable body of regular and veteran infantry 
out of Navarre. Their cavalry, which formed thh 
chief strength of their army, consisted mostly of gen- 
tlemen accustomed to the military life, and animated 
with the martial spirit peculiar to their order in that 
age. The infantry of the junta was formed entirely 
of citizens and mechanics, little acquainted with the 
use of arms. The small body of cavalry which they 
had been able to raise was composed of persons of 
ignoble birth, and perfect strangers to the service 
into which they entered. The character of the gene- 
rals differed no less than that of their troops. The 
royalists were commanded by the Conde de Haro, the 
constable’s eldest son, an officer of great experience 
and of distinguished abilities. 

Imprudence marched with his army directly 

ami ill success to Rioseco, and, seizing the villages and 
orthejuuta^^^ jiasses around it, hoped that the royalists 
would be obliged either to surrender for 
want of provisions, or to fight with disadvantage 
before all tbeir troops were assembled. But he had 
not the abilities, nor his troops the patience and dis- 
cipline, necessary for the execution of such a scheme. 
The Conde de Haro found little difficulty in con- 
ducting a considerable reinforcement through all his 
posts into the town ; and Giron, despairing of being 
able to reduce it, advanced suddenly to Villapanda, 
a place belonging to the constable, in which the 
enemy had their chief magazine of provisions. By 
this ill-judged motion, he left Tordesillas open to the 
royalists, whom the Conde de Haro led thither in the 
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night with the utmost secrecy and dispatch ; 5 

and attacking the town in which Giron 
had left no other garrison than a regiment of priests 
raised by the Bishop of Zamora, he, hy break of day, 
forced his way into it, after a desperate resistance, 
became master of the queen’s person, took prisoners 
many members of the junta, and recovered- the great 
seal, with the other ensigns of government. 

By this fatal blow the junta lost all the reputation 
and authority which they had derived from seeming 
to act by the queen’s commands; such of the nobles as 
had hitherto been wavering or undetermined in their 
choice now joined the regents, with all their forces; 
and an universal consternation seized the partisans of 
the commons. This was much increased by the sus- 
picions they began to entertain of Girop, whom they 
loudly accused of having betrayed Tordesillas to the 
enemy ; and though that charge seems to have been 
destitute of foundation, the success of the royalists 
being owing to Giron’s ill conduct, rather than to his 
treachery, he so entirely lost credit with his party, 
that he resigned his commission, and retired to one 
of his castles h 

Such members of the junta as had escaped 
the enemy’s hands at Tordesillas fled to adhere to 
Valladolid; and, as it would have required 
long time to supply the places of those who were pri- 
soners hy a new election, they made choice among 
themselves of a small number of persons, to whom 
they committed the supreme direction of affairs. Their 
army, which grew stronger every day hy the arri\'al 
of troops from different parts of the kingdom, marched 
likewise to Valladolid; and Padilla being appointed 
commander-in-chief, the spirits of the soldiery re- 
vived, and the whole party, forgetting the late misfor- 
tune, continued to express the same ardent zeal for 
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the liberties of their country, and the same implaca- 
ble animosity against their oppressors. 

Tiieir ex e What they stood most in need of was 
dientsfor* money to pay their troops. A great part 
money current coin had been carried out of 

the kingdom by the Flemings ; the stated 
taxes levied in times of peace were inconsiderable ; 
commerce of every kind being interrupted by the war, 
the sum which it yielded decreased daily; and the 
junta were afraid of disgusting the people by burden- 
ing them with new impositions, to which, in that age, 
they were little accustomed. But from this difficulty 
they were extricated by Donna Maria Pacheco, Pa- 
dilla’s wife, a woman of noble birth, of great abilities, 
of boundless ambition, and animated with the most 
ardent zeal in support of the cause of the junta. She, 
with a boldness superior to those superstitious fears 
which often influence her sex, proposed to seize all 
the rich and magnificent ornaments in the cathedral 
of Toledo ; but lest that action, by its appearance of 
impiety, might offend the people, she and her retinue 
marched to the church in solemn procession, in mourn- 
ing habits, with tears in their eyes, heating their 
breasts, and, falling on their knees, implored the par- 
don of the saints whose shrines she was about to vio- 
late. By this artifice, which screened her from the 
imputation of sacrilege, and persuaded the people 
that necessity and zeal for a good cause had con- 
strained her, though with reluctance, to venture upon 
this action, she stripped the cathedral of whatever 
was valuable, and procured a considerable sum of 
money for the junta h The regents, no less at a loss 
how to maintain their troops, the revenues of the 
crown having either been dissipated by the Flemings 
or seized by the commons, were obliged to take the 
queen’s jewels, together with the plate belonging to 
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the nobility, and apply them to that purpose ; and 
•when those failed, they obtained a small sum by way 
of loan from the King of Portugal h 

The nobility discovered great un-willing- j^osetime 
ness to proceed to extremities with the innegotia- 
junta. They w'ere animated with no less th" nobility, 
hatred than the commons against the 
Flemings ; they approved much of several articles in 
the remonstrance ; they thought the juncture favour- 
able, not only for redressing past grievances, but for 
rendering the constitution more perfect and secure by 
new regulations ; they were afraid, that while the two 
orders, of which the legislature was composed, wasted 
each other’s strength by mutual hostilities, the crown 
would rise to power on the ruin or weakness of both, 
and enci-oach no less on the independence of the 
nobles, than on the privileges of the commons. T© 
this disposition were owing the frequent overtures of 
peace which the regents made to the junta, and the 
continual negotiations they carried on during the pro- 
gress of their military operations. Nor were the terms 
which they offered unreasonable; for, on condition 
that the junta would pass from a few articles most 
subversive of the royal authority, or inconsistent with 
the rights of the nobility, they engaged to procure the 
emperor’s consent to their other demands, which, if 
he, through the influence of evil counsellors, should 
refuse, several of the nobles promised to join with the 
commons in their endeavours to extort it^. Such 
divisions, however, prevailed among the members of 
the junta, as prevented their deliberating calmly, or 
judging with prudence. Some of the cities which 
had entered into the confederacy were filled with that 
mean jealousy and distrust of each other, which rival- 
ship in commerce or in grandeur is apt to inspire ; the 
constable, by bis influence and promises, had pre- 

1 P. Mart. Ep. 718. 
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vailed on the inliabitants of Burgos to abandon tbe 
junta, and other noblemen had shaken the fidelity of 
some of the lesser cities; no person had arisen among 
the commons of such superior abilities or elevation of 
mind as to acquire the direction of their affairs ; Pa- 
dilla, their general, was a man of popular qualities, 
but distrusted for that reason by those of highest rank 
who adhered to the junta; the conduct of Giron led 
tlie people to view with suspicion every person of 
noble birth who joined their party; so that the 
strongest marks of iiTesolution, mutual distrust, and 
mediocrity of genius, appeared in all their proceedings 
at this time. After many consultations held concern- 
ing the terms projiosed by the regents, they suffered 
themselves to be so carried away by resentment 
against the nobility, that, rejecting all thoughts of 
accommodation, they threatened to strip them of the 
crown lands, which they or their ancestors had 
usurped, and to re-annex these to the royal domain. 
Upon this preposterous scheme, which would at once 
have annihilated all the liberties for which they had 
been struggling, by rendering the kings of Castile 
absolute and independent of their subjects, they were 
so intent, that they now exclaimed with less vehe- 
mence against the exactions of the foreign ministers 
than against the exorbitant power and wealth of the 
nobles, and seemed to hope that they might make 
peace with Charles, by oflering to enrich him with 
their spoils. 

T., . , -..u The success which Padilla had met wdth 
uieir success m several small rencounters, and in reducing 
some inconsiderable towns, helped to pre- 
cipitate the members of the junta into this 
measure, filling them with such confidence in the 
valour of their troops, that they hoped for an easy 
victory over the royalists. Padilla, that his army 
might not remain inactive while flushed with good 
fortune, laid siege to Torrelobaton, a place of greater 
strength and importance than any that he had hitherto 
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ventured to attack, and wliick was defended by a 
sufficient garrison ; and though the besieged made a 
desperate resistance, and the admiral attempted to 
relieve them, he took the town by storm, March i, 
and gave it up to be plundered by his sol- 
diers. If he had marched instantly with his victo- 
rious army to Tordesillas, the head-quarters of the 
royalists, he could hardly have failed of making an 
effectual impression on their troops, whom he would 
have found in astonishment at the briskness of his 
operations, and far from being of sufficient strength 
to give Mm battle. But the fickleness and iinpra- 
dence of the junta prevented his taking this step. 
Incapable, like all popular associations, imprudencts 
either of carrying on war or of making of their con- 
peace, they listened again to overtures of 
accommodation, and even agreed to a short suspen- 
sion of arms. This negotiation terminated in nothing; 
hut while it was carrying on, many of Padilla’s sol- 
diers, unacquainted with the restraints of discipline, 
went off with the booty which they had got at Torre- 
lobaton; and others, -wearied out hy the unusual 
length of the campaign, deserted h The constable, 
too, had leisure to assemble his forces at Burgos, and 
to prepare every thing for taking the field ; and as 
soon as the truce expired, lie effected a junction with 
the Conde de Haro, in spite of all Padillo’s efforts to 
prevent it. They advanced immediately towards 
Torrelobaton; and Padilla, finding the number of his 
troops so diminished that he durst not risk a battle, 
attempted to retreat to Toro, -which if he could have 
accomplished, the invasion of ISTavarre at the juncture 
by the French, and the necessity -wdiich the regents 
must have been under of detaching men to that king- 
dom, might have saved him from danger. But Haro, 
sensible ho-w fatal the consequences would 
he of suflering him to escape, marched with attack t!ie 
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amyofthe rapidity at the head of his cavalry, 

junta, that he came up with him near Villalar, 
April 23. -without waiting for his infantry, 

advanced to the atUck. Padilla’s army, fatigued and 
disheartened hy their precipitate retreat, which they 
could not distinguish from a flight, happened at that 
time to he passing over a ploughed field, on which 
such a violent rain had fallen, that the soldiers sunk 
almost to the knees at every step, and remained 
exposed to the fire of some field-pieces which the 
royali.sts had brought along with them. All these 
circumstances so disconcerted and intimidated raw sol- 


diers, that, without facing the enemy, or making any 
and defeat resistance, they fled in the utmost confu- 
sion. Padilla exerted himself with extra- 


ordinary courage and activity in order to rally them, 
though in vain ; fear rendering them deaf both to his 
threats and entreaties. Upon which, finding matters 
irretrievable, and resolving not to survive the disgrace 
of that day, and the ruin of his party, he rushed into 
the thickest of the enemy ; but being wounded and 
dismounted, he was taken prisoner. His principal 
officers shared the same fate ; the common soldiers 
■were allowed to depart unhurt, the nobles being too 
generous to kill men who threw down their arms 
The resentment of his enemies did not suffer Pa- 


dilla to linger 'long in expectation of what should 
befall him. Next day he was condemned to lose his 
head, though without any regular trial, the notoriety 
of the crime being supposed sufficient to supersede ; 
Padilla, their formality of a legal process. He W'as i 
generaiput led instantly to execution, together with 
° ■ Don John Bravo, and Don Prancis Mal- 

donada, the former commander of the Segovians, and 
the latter of the troops of Salamanca. Padilla viewed 
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tlie approach of death 'with calm hut undaunted forti- 
i tude *, and when Bravo, his fellow-sufferer, expressed 
I some indignation at hearing himself proclaimed a 
traitor, he checked him, hy observing, “ That yester- 
day was the time to have displayed the spirit of 
gentlemen, this day to die with the meekness of 
Christians.” Being permitted to write to his %vife 
and to the community of Toledo, the place of his 
nativity, he addressed the former with a manly and 
virtuous tenderness, and the latter with the exultation 
natural to one who considered himself as a martyr 
for the liberties of his country^. After this, he suh- 

^ The strain of tliese letters is so eloquent andhi^Ii-spirited, 
that I have translated them for the entertainment of my 
readers : — 

THE LETTER OF DON JOHN PADILLA TO HIS WIFE. 

“ Senora, 

" If your grief did not afflict me more than my own death, 
I should deem myself perfectly happy. For the end of life 
being certain to all men, the Almighty confers a mark of dis- 
tinguishing favour upon that person, for whom he ajqmints a 
death such as mine, which, though lamented hy many, is never- 
theless acceptable unto him. It would require more time than 
I now have, to write any thing that could afford you consola- 
tion. That my enemies will not grant me, nor do I wish to 
delay the reception of that crown which 1 hope to enjoy. You 
may bewail your own loss, but not my death, which, being so 
honourable, ought not to be lamented by any. My soul, for 
nothing else is left to me, I bequeath to you. You will receive 
it, as the thing in this world which you value most. I do not 
write to my father Pero Lopez, because I dare not; for though 
I have shown myself to be bis son in daring to lose my life, 1 
have not been the heir of his good fortune. I will not attempt 
to say any thing more, that I may not tire the executioner, who 
waits for me : and that I may not excite a suspicion, tliat, in 
order to prolong my life, I lengthen out my letter. My ser- 
vant, Sosia, an eye-witness, and to whom I have communi- 
cated my most secret thoughts, will inform you of what I can- 
not now write; and thus I rest, expecting the instrument of 
your gxiefi and of my deliverance.” 

nis LETTER TO THE CITY OF TOLEDO. 

“ To thee, the crown of Spain, and the light of the whole 
world, free from the time of the mighty Goths : to thee, who, 
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mittecl quietly to liis fate. Most of the Spanish his- 
torians, accustomed to ideas of government and of 
regal power very dijfiferent from those upon which he 
acted, have been so eager to testify their disapproba- 
tion of the cause in which he was engaged, that they 
liave neglected, or have been afraid to do justice to 
his virtues, and, by blackening his memory, have 
endeavoured to deprive him of that pity which is 
seldom denied to illustrious sufferers. 

Ruin of the The victory at Villalar proved as deci- 
party. complete. Valladolid, the 

most zealous of all the associated cities, opened its 
gates immediately to the conquerors, and being 
treated with great clemency by the regents, Medina 
del Campo, Segotda, and many other towns, followed 
its example. This sudden dissolution of a confede- 
racy, formed not upon slight disgusts, or upon trifling 
notives, into which the whole body of the people had 
entered, and which had been allo-wed time to acquire 
a considerable degree of order and consistence by 


by shedding' the blood of strangers, as well as thy own blood, 
bast recovered liberty for tliyself and thy neighbouring cities, 
thy legitiniutc sou, .J uan de Padilla, gives information, how by 
tlie blood of his body tby ancient victories are lo be refreshed. 
■If fate hath not permitted my actions to be placed among your 
successful and celebrated exploits, the fault hath been in my ill 
fortune, not in my good will. This I request of thee, as of a 
mother, to accept, since God hath given me nothing more to 
lose for thy sake than that which 1 am now to relinquish. I 
am more solicitous about thy good opinion than about my own , 
life. The shiftings of fortune, which ircver stand still, are 
many. But this I see with infinite consolation, that I, the least 
of tby children, sulfer death for thee ; and that tliou hast 
nursed at thy breasts such as may take vengeance for my 
wvongs. Many tongues will relate the manner of my deatli, of 
which I am still ignorant, though I know it to be near. My 
end will testify what was my desire. My soul I recommend to 
thee as to the patroness of Christianity. Of ray body I say 
nothing, for it is not mine. I c.an write nothing more, for at 
this very moment I feel the knife at my throat, with greater 
dread of thy displeasure, than apprehension of my own pain. 
SandoD, Hist. vol. i. p. 478. 
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establishing a regular plan of government, is the 
strongest proof either of the inabilitj' of its leaders, 
or of some secret discord reigning among its mem- 
bers. Though part of that army by which they 
had been subdued was obliged, a few days after the 
battle, to march towards Navarre, in order to check 
the progress of the French in that kingdom, nothing 
could prevail on the dejected commons of Castile to 
take arms again, and to embrace such a favourable 
opportunity of acquiring those rights and privileges 
for which they had appeared so zealous. , . 

The city of Toledo alone, animated by defJnL\'o-^^ 
Donna Maria Pacheco, Padilla’s widow, 
who, instead of hewmling her husband 
with a womanish sorrow, prepared to revenge his 
death, and to 2 )rosecntc that cause in defence of which 
he had suffered, must be expected. Respect for her 
sex, or admiratioir for her courage and abilities, as 
well as sympathy with her misfortunes, and vexiera- 
tion for the memory of her husband, secured her the 
same ascendant over the people which he had pos- 
sessed. The prudence and vigour with which she acted 
justified the confidence they placed in her. She 
wrote to the French general in Navarre, encouraging 
him to invade Castile by the offer of powerful assist- 
ance. She endeavoured, by her letters and emissa- 
ries, to revive the spirit and hopes of the other cities. 
She raised soldiers, and exacted a great sum from the 
clergy belonging to the cathedral, in order to defray 
the expense of keeping them on foot h She emplo3md 
every artifice that could interest or inff arae the popu- 
lace. For this purpose she ordered crucifixes to be 
used by her troops instead of colours, as if they had 
been at war with the infidels and enemies of religion ; 
she marched through the streets of Toledo with her 
son, a young child, clad in deep mourning, seated on 
a mule, having a standard carried before him, repre- 
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senting the manner of his father’s executionh By all 
these means she kept the minds of the people in such 
perpetual agitation as prevented their passions from 
■subsiding, and rendering them insensible of the dan- 
gers to which they v/ere exposed, by standing alone, 
in opposition to the royal authority. While the army 
was employed in Navarre, the regents were unable to 
attempt the reduction of Toledo by force ; and all 
their endeavours, either to diminish Donna Maria’s 
credit with the people, or to gain her by large pro- 
mises and the solicitations of her brother, the Mar- 
quis de Mondeiar, proved ineffectual. Upon the 
expulsion of the French out of Navarre, part of the 
army returned into Castile, and invested Toledo. 
Even this made no impression on the intrepid and 
obstinate courage of Donna Maria. She defended 
the town with vigour, her troops, in several sallies, 
beat the royalists, and no progress was made towards 
reducing the place, until the clergy, whom she had 
highly offended by invading their property, ceased to 
support her. As soon as they received information 
of the death of William de Croy, Archbishop of To- 
ledo, whose possession of that see was their cliief 
grievance, and that the emperor had named a Casti- 
lian to succeed him, they openly turned against her, 
and persuaded the people that she had acquired such 
influence over them by the force of enchantments ; 
that she was assisted by a familiar demon, which 
attended her in the form of a negro-maid ; and that 
by its suggestions she regulated every part of her 
conduct The credulous multitude, whom their im- 
patience of a long blockade, and despair of obtaining 
succours either from the cities formerly in confede- 
racy with them, or from the French, rendered desirous 
of peace, took arms against her, and, driving her out 
October -25. surrendered it to the royalists. 

She retired to the citadel, which she 
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defended with amazing fortitude four months longer ; 
and, when reduced to the last extremities, pebruavy lo, 
she made her escape in disguise, and fled 1522. 
to Portugal, where she had many relations h 

Upon her flight the citadel surrendered, patai effects 
Tranquillity was re-established in Castile ; of civil 
and this bold attempt of the commons, like 
all unsuccessful insurrections, contributed to confirm 
and extend the power of the crown, which it was in- 
tended to moderate and abridge. The cortes still 
continued to make a part of the Castilian constitution, 
and was summoned to meet whenever the king stood 
in need of money ; but instead of adhering to their 
ancient and cautious form of examining and redress- 
ing public grievances, before they proceeded to grant 
any supply, the more courtly custom of voting a 
donative in the first place was introduced, and the 
sovereign, having obtained all that he wanted, never 
allowed them to enter into any inquiry, or to attempt 
any reformation injurious to his authority. The 
privileges which the cities had enjoyed were gra- 
dually circumscribed or abolished; their commerce 
began from this period to decline ; and becoming 
less wealthy and less populous, they lost that power 
and influence which they had acquired in tlie cortes. 

"Vi'liile Castile was exposed to the cala- 
mities of civil war, the kingdom ofVa- ofVe^nsur- 
lencia was torn by intestine commotions 
still more violent. The association which 
had been formed in the city of Valencia in the year 
one thousand five hundred and twenty, and which 
was distinguished by the name of the Germanada, 
continued to subsist after tlie emperor’s departuK; 
from Spain. The members of it, upon pretext of 
defending the coasts against the descents of the 
corsairs of Barbary, and under sanction of that per- 
mission, which Charles had rashly granted them, ro- 

1 Sandov. 375, P. Mart- Ep- 754. Ferrer, viii. 553. 
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fused to lay down their arms. But as the grievances, 
which the Valencians aimed at redressing, proceeded 
from the arrogance and exactions of the nobility, 
rather than from any unwarrantable exercises of the 
royal prerogative, their resentment turned chiefly 
against the former. As soon as they were allowed 
the use of arms, and became conscious of their own 
strength, they grew impatient to take vengeance of 
their oppressors. They drove the nobles out of most 
of the cities, plundered their houses, wasted their 
lands, and assaulted their castles. They then pro- 
ceeded to elect thirteen persons, one from each 
company of tradesmen established at Valencia, and 
committed the administration of government to them, 
under pretext that they would reform the laws, esta- 
blish one uniform mode of disj)ensing justice, without 
l)artiality or regard to the distinction of ranks, and 
thus restore men to some degree of their original 
equality. 

The nobles were obliged to take arms in self-de- 
fence. Hostilities began, and were carried on with 
all the rancour with which resentment at oppression 
inspired the one party, and the idea of insulted 
dignity animated the other. As no person of honoura- 
ble birth, or of liberal education, joined the Germa- 
nada, the councils as well as troops of the confede- 
racy were conducted by low mechanics, who acquired 
the confidence of an enraged multitude chiefly by the 
fierceness of their zeal and the extravagance of their 
proceedings. Among such men, the laws introduced 
in civilized nations, in order to restrain or mode- 
rate the violence of war, \vere unknown or despised ; 
and they ran into the wildest excesses of cruelty and 
outrage. 

The emperor, occupied wnth suppressing the insur- 
rection in Castile, which more immediately threatened 
tlie subversion of his power and prerogative, was un- 
able to gi\^e much attention to the tumults in Valen- 
cia, and left the nobility of that kingdom to fight their 
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own battles. His viceroy, the Conde de Melito, had 
the supreme command of the forces which the nohles 
raised among the vassals. The Germanada carried 
on the war, during the years one thousand five hun- 
dred and twenty, and twenty-one, with a more per- 
severing courage than could have been expected from 
a body so tumultuary, under the conduct of such 
leaders. They defeated the nobility in several actions, 
which, though not considerable, were extremely sharp. 
They repulsed them in their attempts to reduce dif- 
ferent towns. But the nobles, by their superior 
skill in war, and at the head of troops more accus- 
tomed to service, gained the advantage in most of the 
rencounters. At length they were joined by a body 
of Castilian cavalry, which the regents dispatched 
towards Valencia, soon after their victory over Padilla 
at Villalar, and by their assistance the Valencian 
nobles acquired such superioi'ity that they entirely 
broke and ruined the Gennanada. The leaders of the 
party were put to death, almost without any formality 
of legal trial, and suffered such cruel punishments, 
as the sense of recent injuries prompted their adver- 
saries to inflict. The government of Valencia was 
re-established in its ancient form h 

In Aragon, violent symptoms of the Appear.inces 
same spirit of disaffection and sedition ?!| 
which reigned in the other kingdoms of 
Spain, began to appear ; but by the prudent conduct 
of the viceroy, Don Jon de Lanusa, they were so far 
composed, as to prevent their breaking out into any 
open insurrection. But in the island of pomiidabie 
Majorca, annexed to the crown of Aragon, insMrection 
the same causes w^hich had excited the ' 

commotions in Valencia, produced elfects no less 


^ Argensola, Annalcs de Aragon, cap. 75- 99. 118. 

Sayas, Annales de Aragon, cap. 5. 12., &c. P. Mart. ^p'Jib. 
xxxiii. et xxxiv. passim. Ferrer. Hist. d’Espagne, viil 5f2. 
564, &c. 
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violent. The people, impatient of the hardships 
March ID, wliich they had endured under the rigid 
1321 . ' jurisdiction of the nobility, took arms in a 
tumultuary manner ; deposed their viceroy ; drove 
him out of the island ; and massacred every gentle- 
man who was so unfortunate as to fall into their 
hands. The obstinacy with which the people of 
Majorca persisted in their rebellion, was equal to the 
rage with which they began it- Many and vigorous 
efforts were requisite in order to reduce them to obe- 
dience ,* and tranquillity was re-established in every 
part of Spain, before the Majorcans could be brought 
to submit to their sovereign h 

Causes which While the spirit of disaffection was so 
prevented the general among the Spaniards, and so many 
ma!eco°ntents. causcs concuiTcd in precipitating them into 
such violent measures, in order to obtain 
the redress of their grievances, it may appear strange, 
that die malecontents in the different kingdoms should 
have carried on their operations without any mutual 
concert, or even any intercourse with each other. By 
uniting their councils and arms, they might have acted 
both with greater force and with more effect. ’ The 
appearance of a national confederacy would have 
rendered it no less respectable among the people 
than formidable to the crown; and the emperor, 
unable to resist such a combination, must have com- 
plied with any terms which the members of it should 
have thought fit to prescribe. Many things, however, 
prevented the Spaniards from forming themselves into 
one body, and pursuing common measures. The 
people of the different kingdoms in Spain, though 
they wore become the subjects of the same sovereign, 
retained, in full force, tlieir national antipathy to each 
other. The remembrance of their ancient rivalship 


1 Argensola, Annales de Aragon, c. 113. Ferrer. Hist. viii. 
542. Saya.s, Anmiles de Aragon, cap. 7- H. 14. 76. 81. 
Ferreras, Hist. d’Espagne, viii. 579, &c. 609. 
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and hostilities was still lively, and the sense of reci- 
procal injuries so strong as to prevent them from 
acting with confidence and concert. Each nation 
chose rather to depend on its own efforts, and to 
maintain the struggle alone, than to implore the aid 
of neighbours, whom they distrusted and hated. At 
the same time, the forms of government in the several 
kingdoms of Spain were so different, and the griev- 
ances of wEich they complained, as well as the 
alterations and amendments in policy which they at- 
tempted to introduce, so various, that it was not easy 
to bring them to imite in any common plan. To this 
disunion Charles was indebted for the preservation of 
the Spanish crowns ; and while each of the kingdoms 
followed separate measures, they were all obliged at 
last to conform to the will of their sovereign. 

The arrival of the emperor in Spain filled 
his subjects who had been in arms against 
him with deep apprehensions, from wdiich b(*haviou°r°'^^ 

he soon delivered them by an act of cle- towards the 
, ^ . maiecontents. 

mency-j no less prudent than generous. 

After a rebellion so general, scarcely twenty persons, 
among so many criminals obnoxious to the law, had 
been punished capitally in Castile. Though strongly 
solicited by his council, Charles refused to shed any 
more blood by the handsofthe executioner; 
and published a general pardon, extending 
to all crimes committed since the commencement of 
the insurrections, from which only fourscore persons 
were excepted. Even these he seems to have named, 
rather with, an intention to intimidate others, than from 
any inclination to seize them ; for when an officious 
courtier offered to inform him where one of the most 
considerable among them was concealed, he avoided 
it by a good-natured pleasantry : “ Go,” says ho, “I 
have now no reason to be afraid of that man, hut he 
has some cause to keep at a distance from me ; and 
you wmuld he better emjiloyed iu telling him that I 
am here, than in acq^uainting me with the place of his 
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retreat By this appearance of magnanimity, as 
well as by his care to avoid every thing which had 
disgusted the Castilians during his former residence 
among them ; by his address in assuming their man- 
ners, in speaking their language, and in complying 
with all their humours and customs, he acquired an 
ascendant over them which hardly any of their native 
monarchs had ever attained, and brought them to 
support him in all his enterprises with a zeal and 
valour to which he owed much of his success and 
grandeur 

Adrian sets About the time that Charles landed in 
out for Rome, Spain, Adrian set out for Italy to take 
c"ptionVherr possession ofhis new dignity. But though 
the Homan people longed extremely for 
liis arrival, they could not on his first appearance con- 
ceal their surprise and disappointment. After being 
accustomed to the princely magnificence of Julius, 
and the elegant splendour of Leo, they beheld with 
contempt an old man of an humble deportment, of 
austere manners, an enemy to pomp, destitute of taste 
in the arts, and unadorned with any of the external 
accomplishments which the vulgar expect in those 
raised to eminent stations*. Nor did his political 
views and maxims seem less strange and astonishing 
to the pontifical ministers. He acknowledged and 
bewailed the corruptions which abounded in the church 
as well as in the com-t of Rome, and prepared to re- 
form both ; he discovered no intention of aggrandizing 
his family ; he even scrupled at retaining such ter- 
ritories as some of his predecessors had acquired by 
violence or fraud, rather than by any legal title, and 
for that reason he invested Francesco Maria de Rovere 
anew in the duchy of Urbiuo, of w^hich Leo had strip- 

^ Sanclov, 377, &c. Vida del Emper. Carlos, por Don Juan 
Anton, do Vera y Zuniga, p, 30. 

2 Ulloa, Vita di Carlo V. p. 85. 

® Guic. lib. XV. 238. Jovii Vita Adriani, 117. Bellefor. 
Epistr. des Princ. 8. 
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ped him, and surrendered to the Duke of Ferrara 
several places wrested from him hy the church \ To 
men little hahituated to see princes regulate their 
conduct hy the maxims of morality and the principles 
of justice, these actions of the new pope appeared 
incontestable proofs of his weakness or inexperience. 
Adrian, who was a perfect stranger to the complex 
and intricate system of Italian politics, and who could 
place no confidence in persons whose subtle rediie- 
ments in business suited so ill with the natural sim- 
plicity and candour of his own character, being often 
embarrassed and irresolute in his deliberations, the 
opinion of his incapacity daily increased, until both 
his person and government became objects of ridicule 
among his subjects 

Adrian, though devoted to the emperor, 
endeavoured to assume the impartiality vourstore- 
wdiich became the common father of Christ- Europe!'*'’* 
endom, and laboured to reconcile the con- 
tending princes, in order that they might unite in a 
league against Solyman, whose conquest of Rhodes 
rendered him more formidable th.an ever to Europe 
But this was an undertaking far beyond his abilities. 
To examine such a variety of pretensions ; to adjust 
such a number of interfering interests ; to extinguish 
the passions which ambition, emulation, and mutual 
injuries had kindled ; to bring so many hostile powers 
to pursue the same scheme with unanimity and 
vigour, required not only uprightness of intention, 
hut great superiority both of understanding and ad- 
dress. 

The Italian states were no less desiroixs of peace 
than the pope. The imperial army under Golonna 
was still kept on foot ; but as the emperor’s revenues 

1 Guic. lib. XV. 240. 

2 Jov. Vita Adr. 118. P. Mart. Ep. 774. Ruscelli, Lettere 
de’ Priiic. vol. i. 87- 06. 101. 

3 Bellelbr. Epistr. p. 36. 
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ill Spain, in Naples, and in the Low Countries, were 
cither exhausted or applied to some other pui-pose, it 
depended entirely for pay and subsistence on the 
Italians. A great part of it was quartered in the 
ecclesiastical state, and monthly contributions were 
levied upon the Florentines, the Milanese, the Ge- 
noese, and Lucchese, by the Viceroy of Naples ; and 
tliough all exclaimed against such oppression, and 
were impatient to be delivered from it, the dread of 
worse consequences from the rage of the army, or the 
resentment of the emperor, obliged them to submit h 
So much regard, however, was paid to 
A new league the pope’s exhortations, and to a bull 
F^ejichking issued, requiring all Christian 

princes to consent to a truce for three years, 
that the imperial, the French, and English ambassa- 
dors at Rome were empowered by their respective 
courts to treat of that matter ; but while they wasted 
their time in fruitless negociations, their masters con- 
tinued their preparations for war. The Venetians, 
who had hitherto adhered with great firmness to their 
alliance with Francis, being now convinced that his 
affairs in Italy were in a desperate situation, entered 
June 28 leag-ue against him with the emperor ; 

to which Adrian, at the instigation of liis 
countryman and friend, Charles de Lannoy, Viceroy 
of Naples, who persuaded him that the only obstacles 
to peace arose from the ambition of the French king, 
soon after acceded. The other Italian states followed 
dieir example ; and Francis was left without a single 
ally to resist the efforts of so many enemies, whose 
armies threatened, and whose territories encompassed, 
his dominions on every side 

Francis’s The dread of this powerful confederacy, 

uifasurls in thought, would have obliged Francis 

opposition to to keep wholly on the defensive, or at 
least have prevented his entertaining any 


1 Guic. lib. XV. 238. 


2 Id. ibid. 241. 248. 
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thoughts of marching into Italy. But it was the 
character of that prince, too apt to become remiss and 
even negligent gn ordinary occasions, to rouse at the 
approach of danger, and not only to encounter it with 
spirit and intrepidity, qualities which never forsook 
him, but to provide against it with diligence and in- 
dustry. Before his enemies were ready to execute 
any of their schemes, Francis had assembled a numer- 
ous army. His authority over his own subjects was 
far greater than that which Charles or Henry pos- 
sessed over thehrs. They depended on their diets, 
their coftes, and their parliaments for money, which 
was usually granted them in small sums, very slowly, 
and with much reluctance. The taxes he could im- 
jjosc were more considerable, and levied with greater 
dispatch ; so that on this, as well as on other occa- 
sions, he brought his armies into the field while they 
were only devismg ways and means for raising theirs. 
Sensible of this advantage, Francis hoped to discon- 
cert all the emperor’s schemes by marching in person 
into the Milanese ; and this bold measirre, the more 
formidable because unexpected, could scarcely have 
failed of producing that elfect. But when suspended 
the vanguard of his army had already upon the dis- 
reached Lyons, and he Mmself Avas hasten- 
ing after it with a second division of his Bomton’s 
troops, the discovery of a domestic conspi- 
racy, which threatened the ruin of the kingdom, 
obliged him to stop short, and to alter his measures. 

The author of this dangerous plot Avas 
Charles Duke of Bourbon, lord high con- ® 
stable, whose noble birth, vast fortune, and high 
office, raised him to he the most powerful subject in 
France, as his great talents, equally suited to the field 
or the council, and his signal services to the croAvn, 
rendered him the most illustrious and deserAung. 
The near resemblance between the king and him in 
many of their qualities, both being fond of Avar, and 
ambitions to excel in manly exercises, as well as their 
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equality in age, and their proximity of blood, ought 
naturally to have secured to him a considerable share 
in that monarch’s favour. But unhappily Louise, 
The causes of ^he king’s mother, had contracted a violent 
his disaffec- aversion to the house of Bourbon, for no 
better reason than because Anne of Bre- 
tagne, the queen of Louis the Twelfth, with whom 
she lived in perpetual enmity, had discovered a pecu- 
liar attachment to that branch of the royal family ; 
and had taught her son, who was too susceptible of 
any impression which his mother gave him, to view 
all the constable’s actions with a mean and unbecom- 
ing jealousy. His distinguished merit at the battle 
of Marignano had not been sufficiently rewarded ; he 
had been recalled from the government of Milan upon 
very frivolous pretences, and had met with a cold re- 
ception, which his prudent conduct in that difficult 
station did not deserve ; the payment of his pensions 
had been suspended without any good cause ; and, 
during the campaign of one thousand five hundred 
and twenty-one, the king, as has already been related, 
had alFronted him in presence of the whole army, by 
giving the command of the van to the Duke of 
Alen^on. The constable, at first, bore these indig- 
nities with greater moderation than could have been 
expected from a high-spirited prince, conscious of 
what was due to his rank and to his services. Such 
a multiplicity of injuries, however, exhausted his 
patience ; and, inspiring him with thoughts of re- 
venge, he retired from court, and began to hold a 
secret correspondence with some of the emperor’s 
ministers. 

About that time the Duchess of Bourbon happened 
to die without leaving any children. Louise, of a 
disposition no less amorous than vindictive, and still 
susceptible of the tender passions at the age of forty- 
six, began to view the constable, a prince as amiable 
as he was accomplished, with other eyes ; and not- 
withstanding the great disparity of their years, she 
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formed the scheme of marrying him. Bonrhon, who 
might have expected evei-y thing to which an amhi- 
tious mind can aspire, from the doling fondness of a 
woman who governed her son and the kingdom, be- 
ing incapable either of imitating the queen in her 
sudden transition from hatred to love, or of dissem- 
bling so meanly as to pretend affection for one who 
had persecuted him so long with unprovoked malice, 
not only rejected the match, bixt embittered his re- 
fusal by some severe raillery on Louise’s person and 
character. She finding herself not only contemned, 
but insulted, her disappointed love tmaied into hatred, 
and, since she could not marry, she resolved to ruin 
Bourbon. 

For this purpose she consulted wnth the Chancellor 
Du Prat, a man who, by a base prostitution of great 
talents and of superior skill iu his profession, had 
risen to that high office. By his advice, a law-suit 
was commenced against the constable, for the whole 
estate belonging to the house of Bourbon. Part of it 
was claimed in the king’s name, as having fallen to 
the crown ; part in that of Louise, as the nearest heir 
in blood of the deceased duchess. Both these claims 
were equally destitute of any foundation in justice ; 
but Louise, by her solicitations and authority, and 
Du Prat, by employing all the artifices and cliicanery 
of law, prevailed on the judges to order the estate to 
he sequestered. This unjust decision drove the con- 
stable to despair, and to measures which despair alone, 
could have dictated. He renewed his in- 
trigues in the imperial court, and, flatter- nogooiations 
ing himself that the injuries which he had 
suff’ered would justify his having recourse 
to any means in order to obtain revenge, he offered 
to transfer his allegiance from his natural sovereign 
to the emperor, and to assist him in the conquest of 
France. Charles, as well as the King of England, to 
whom the secret was communicated S expecting pxo- 
1 Rynier’s Feeder, xiii. 794 . 
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digious advantages from his revolt, were ready to 
receive him with open arms, and spared neither pro- 
mises nor allurements which might help to confirm 
him in his resolution. The emperor offered him in 
marriage his sister Eleanor, the widow of the King of 
Portugal, with an ample portion. He was included 
as a principal in the treaty between Charles and 
Henry. The counties of Provence and Dauphine 
were to be settled on him, with the title of king. 
Tlie emperor engaged to enter France by the Pyre- 
nees, and Henry, supported by the Flemings, to in- 
vade Picardy ; while twelve thousand Germans, levied 
at their common charge, were to penetrate into Bur- 
gundy, and to act in concert with Bourbon, who 
undertook to raise six thousand men among his 
friends and vassals in the heart of the kingdom. The 
execution of this deep-laid and dangerous plot was 
suspended, until the king should cross the Alps with 
tlie only army capable of defending his dominions ; 
and as he was far advanced in his march for that pur- 
pose, France was on the brink of destruction h 
discovered. * Hapjfily for that kingdom, a negociation 
which had now been carrying on for several 
months, though conducted with the most profound 
secrecy, and communicated only to a few chosen con- 
fidents, could not altogether escape the observation 
of the rest of the constable’s numerous retainers, 
rendered more inquisitive by finding that they were 
distrusted. Two of these gave the king some inti- 
mation of a mysterious correspondence between their 
master and the Count de Roeux, a Flemish nobleman 
of great confidence with the emperor. Francis, who 
could not bring liimself to suspect that the first prince 
of the blood wmuld be so base as to betray the king- 
dom to its enemies, immediately repaired to Monlins, 
where the constable was in bed, feigning indisposi- 


* Thuani Hist. lib. i. c. 10 . Heuter. Rer. Austr. lib. viii. 
c. 18 . p, 207. 
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tion, that he might not he obliged to accompany the 
king hito Italy, and acquainted him of the intelligence 
which he had received. Bourbon, with great solem- 
nity, and the most imposing affectation of ingenuity 
and candour, asserted his own innocence ; and as his 
health, he said, was now more confirmed, he promised 
to join the army within a few days. Francis, open 
and candid himself, and too apt to be deceived by 
the appearance of those virtues in others, gave such, 
credit to what he said, that he refused to arrest him, 
although advised to take that precaution by bis wisest 
counsellors ; and, as if the danger had been over, he 
continued his march towards Lyons. The constable 
set out soon after, seemingly with an in- 
tention to follow him ; but turning sud- 
denly to the left he crossed the Rhone, and, after in- 
finite fati^e and peril, escaped all the 
parties which the king, who became sensi- 
ble too late of his own credulity, sent out to intercept 
him, and reached Italy in safety h 

Francis took every possible precaution to prevent 
the bad effects of the irreparable error which he had 
committed. He put garrisons in all the places of 
strength in the constable’s territories. He seized all 
the gentlemen whom he could suspect of being his 
associates ; and as be had not hitherto discovered the 
whole extent of the conspirators’ schemes, nor knew 
how firr the infection had spread among his subjects, 
he was afraid that his absence might encourage them 
to make some desperate attempt, and for that reason 
relinquished his intention of loading his army in per- 
son into Italy. 

He did not, however, abandon his de- 
sign on the Milanese ; hut appointed Ad- vade tim iii- 
miral Bonnivet to take the supreme com- 
mand in his stead, and to mareh into that country 

^ Mem. de Bellay, p. G4, &c. Pasquier, Recliorclics do la 
Prance, p. 481. 
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with an army thirty thousand strong. Bonnivet did 
not owe this preferment to his abilities as a general ; 
for, of all tlie talents requisite to form a great com- 
mander, he possessed only personal courage, the 
lowest and the most common. But he was the most 
accomplished gentlemen in the French court, of agree- 
able manners and insinuating address, and a sprightly 
conversation ; and Francis, -who lived in great fa- 
miliarity with his courtiers, was so charmed with 
these qualities, that he honoured him, on all occasions, 
with the most partial and distinguished marks of his 
favour. He was, besides, the implacable enemy of 
Bourbon ; and as the king hardly knew w'hom to trust 
at that juncture, he thought the chief command could 
be lodged nowhere so safely as in his hands. 

Their ill con- Colonna, who was entrusted with the 
duct. defence of the Milanese, his own conquest, 

waas in no condition to resist such a formidable army. 
He was destitute of money sufficient to pay his troops, 
which were reduced to a small number by sickness or 
desertion, and had, for that reason, been obliged to 
neglect every precaution necessary for the security of 
the country. The only plan which he formed w'^as to 
defend the passage of the river Tessino against the 
French ; and, as if he had forgotten how easily he 
himself had disconcerted a similar scheme formed by 
Lantrec, he promised with great confidence on its 
being effectual. But, in spite of all his caution, it 
succeeded no better with him than with Lantrec. 
Bonnivet passed the river without loss, at a ford 
which had been neglected, and the imperialists re- 
tired to Milan, preparing to abandon the town as soon 
as the French should appear before it. By an unac- 
countable negligence, which Guicciardini imputes to 
infatuation b Bonnivet did not advance for three or 
four days, and lost Ihe opportunity with which his 
good fortune presented him. The citizens recovered 


Guic. lib. XV. 254. 
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from their consternation ; Colouna, still active at the 
age of fourscore, and Morone, whose enmity to France 
rendered him indefatigable, were employed night and 
day in repairing the fortifications, in amassing pro- 
visions, in collecting troops ftom every quarter ; and, 
hy the time the French approached, had put the city 
in a condition to stand a siege. Bonnivet, after some 
fruitless attempts on the town, which harassed Ms 
own troops more than the enemy, was obliged, by the 
inclemency of the season, to retire into winter-quar- 
ters. 

During these transactions, Pope Adrian Death of 
died; an event so much to the satisfaction Adrian vi. 
of the Roman people, whose hatred or contempt of 
him augmented every day, that the night after his 
decease they adorned the door of his chief physician’s 
house with garlands, adding this inscription, to the 
DELIVERER OF HIS COUNTRY h The Cardinal de 
Medici instantly renewed his pretensions to the papal 
dignity, and entered the conclave with high expecta- 
tions on his own part, and a general opinion of the 
people that they would be successful. But though 
supported hy the imperial faction, possessed of great 
personal interest, and capable of all the artifices, re- 
finements, and corruption, which reign in those as- . 
semblies, the obstinacy and intrigues of his rivals pro- 
tracted the conclave to the unusual length of fifty 
days. The address and perseverance of Election of 
the cardinal at last surmounted every oh- 
Stacie. He was raised to the head of the 
church, and assumed the government of it by the 
name of Clement VII. The choice was universally 
approved of. High expectations were conceived of 
a pope, whose great talents and long experience 
in business seemed to qualify liim no less for de- 
fending the spiritual interests of fiie church, ex- 
posed to imminent danger by the progress of Luther’s 

^ Jovii Vit. Adr. 127- 
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opinions, than for conducting its political opera- 
tions with the prudence requisite at such a diffi- 
cult juncture ; and who, besides these advantages, 
rendered the ecclesiastical state more respectable, 
by having in his hands the government of Florence, 
together with the wealth of the family of Medici h 

Cardinal Wolsey, not disheartened by 
tinted, ^and*' the disappointment of his ambitious views 
filled -with le- former election, had entertained 

senfment. . , ’ . 

more sanguine hopes of success on this 
occasion. Henry wrote to the emperor, reminding 
him of his engagements to second the pretensions of 
his minister. Wolsey bestirred himself with activity 
suitable to the importance of the prize for which he 
contended, and instructed his agents at Rome to 
spare neither promises nor bribes in order to gain his 
end. But Charles had either amused him with vain 
hopes which he never intended to gratify, or he judged 
it impolitic to oppose a candidate who had such a 
prospect of succeeding as Medici ; or perhaps the car- 
dinals durst not venture to provoke the people of 
Rome, while their indignation against Adrian’s me- 
mory was still fresh, by placing another ultra-montane 
on the papal throne. Wolsey, after all his expecta- 
tions and endeavours, had the mortification to see a 
pope elected of such an age, and of so vigorous a con- 
stitution, that he could not derive much comfort to 
himself from the chance of surviving him. This se- 
cond proof fully convinced Wolsey of the emperor’s 
insincerity, and it excited in him all the resentment 
which a haughty mind feels on being at once disap- 
pointed and deceived; and though Clement endea- 
voured to soothe his vindictive nature by granting 
him a commission to be legate in England during life, 
with such ample powers as vested in him almost the 
whole papal jurisdiction in that kingdom, the injury 
he had now received made such an impression as 


^ Guic. lib. XV. 263. 
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entirely dissolved the tie which had united him to 
Charles, and from that moment he meditated revenge. 
It was necessary, however, to conceal his intention 
from his master, and to suspend the execution of it, 
until, by a dexterous improvement of the incidents 
which might occur, he should he able gradually to 
alienate the king’s affections from the emperor. For 
this reason, he was so far from expressing any un- 
easiness on account of the repulse which he had met 
with, that he abounded on every occa.sion, private as 
well as public, in declarations of his high satisfaction 
with Clement’s promotion h 

Henry had, during the campaign, ful- Henry's ope- 
filled, with great sincerity, whatever he ^tionsin 
was bound to perform by the league 
against France, though more slowly than he could 
have wished. His thoughtless profhsion, and total 
neglect of economy, reduced him often to great straits 
for money. The operations of war were now carried 
on in Europe in a manner very different from that 
which had long prevailed. Instead of armies sud- 
denly assembled, which under distinct chieftains fol- 
lowed their prince into the field for a short space, and 
served at their own cost, troops were now levied at 
great charge, and received regularly considerable pay. 
Instead of impatience on both sides to bring every quar- 
rel to the issue of a battle, which commonly decided 
the fate of open countries, and allowed the barons, 
together with their vassals, to return to their ordinary 
occupations, towns were fortified with great art, and 
defended with much obstinacy ; war, from a very 
simple, became a very intricate science ; and cam- 
paigns grew, of course, to he more tedious and less 
decisive. The expense which these alterations in 
the military system necessarily created, appeared in- 
tolerable to nations hitherto unaccustomed to the bur- 
den of heavy taxes. Hence proceeded the frugal, 


1 Fiddes’s Lifeof Wolsey, 294, Src. Herbert. 
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and even parsimonious spirit of tlie English par- 
liaments in that age, which Henry, with all his au- 
thority, was seldom able to overcome. The com- 
mons, having refused at this time to grant him the 
supplies which he demanded, he had recdurse to the 
ample and almost unlimited prerogative which the 
kings of England then possessed, and, hy a violent 
and unusual exertion of it, raised the money he 
e)t ’o ‘'^^^ted. This, however, wasted so much 
“ ‘ time, that it was late in the season before 
his army, under the Duke of Suffolk, could take the 
field. Being joined hy a considerable body of Flem- 
ings, Suffolk marched into Picardy, and Francis, from 
his extravagant eagerness to recover the Milanese, 
having left that frontier almost unguarded, he pene- 
trated as far as the hanks of the river Oyse, within 
eleven leagues of Paris, filling that capital with con- 
sternation. But the arrival of some troops detached 
hy the king, who was still at Lyons ; the active gal- 
lantry of the French officers, who allowed the allies 
no respite night or day ; the rigour of a most un- 
November season, together wj^th scarcity of pro- 

' visions, compelled Suffolk to retire ; and La 
Tramouille, who commanded in those parts, had the 
glory not only of having checked the progress of a 
formidable army with a handful of men, hut of driv- 
ing them with ignominy out of the French teni- 
tories 

and those of emperor’s attempts upon Bur- 

the Germans gundy and Guieniie were not more fortu- 
an paniar s. though in hoth these provinces 

Francis was equally ill prepared to resist them. The 
conduct and valour of his generals supplied his want 
of foresight ; the Germans, who made an irruption 
into one of these provinces, and the Spaniards, who 
attacked the other. Were repulsed with great dis- 
grace. 
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Thus ended the year 1523, during End of the 
%vhich Francis’s good fortune and success 
had been such as gave all Europe a high idea of his 
power and resources. He had discovered and dis- 
concerted a dangerous conspiracy, the author of which 
he had driven into exile almost without an attendant ; 
he had rendered abortive all the schemes of the pow- 
erful confederacy formed against him ; he had pro- 
tected his dominions when attacked on three differ- 
ent sides ; and, though his army in the Milanese had 
not made such progress as might have been ex- 
pected from its superiority to the enemy in number, 
he had recovered, and still kept possession, of one 
half of that duchy. 

The ensuing year opened -with events 
more disastrous to France. Fontarabia was sentiments of 
lost by the cowardice or treachery of its 
governor. In Italy, the allies resolved on 
an early and vigorous effort in order to dispossess 
Bonnivet of that part of the Milanese which lies be- 
yond the Tessino. Clement, who, under the ponti- 
ficates of Leo and Adrian, had discovered an im- 
placable enmity to France, began now to view the 
power which the emperor was daily acquiring in Italy 
with so much jealousy, that he refused to accede, as 
his predecessors had done, to the league against 
Francis, and, forgetting private passions and ani- 
mosities, laboured with the zeal which became his 
character, to bring about a reconciliation among the 
contending parties. But all his endeavours were inef- 
fectual ; a numerous army, to which each of the allies 
furnished their contingent of troops, was assembled 
at Milan by the beginning of March. Lan- 
noy, Viceroy of Naples, took the command armyready to 
of it upon Colonna’s death, though the 
chief direction of military operations was 
committed to Bourbon and the Marquis de Pescara ; 
the latter the ablest and most enterprising of the im- 
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perial generals ; the former inspired by his resent- 
ment %vith new activity and invention, and acquainted 
so thoroughly with the characters of the French com- 
manders, the genius of their troops, and the strength 
as well as weakness of their armies, as to be of infinite 
service to the party which he had joined. But all 
these advantages were nearly lost through the empe- 
ror’s inability to raise money sufficient for executing 
the various and extensive plans which he had formed. 
Retarded by When his troops were commanded to 
a mutiny of march, they mutinied against their leaders, 
t e troops. demanding the pay which was due to them 
for some months ; and, disregarding both the menaces 
and entreaties of their officers, threatened to pillage 
the city of Milan, if they did not instantly receive 
satisfaction. Out of this difficulty the generals of 
the allies were extricated by Morone, who prevailing 
on his countrymen, over whom his influence was 
prodigious, to advance the sum that was requisite, 
the array took the field k 

The French Bonnivct was destitute of troops to op- 
abandon'the army, and still more of the talents 

wluch could render him an equal match 
for its leaders. After various movements 
and encounters, described with great accuracy by the 
contemporary historians, a detail of which would now 
be equally uninteresting and uninstructive, he was 
forced to abandon the strong camp in which he had 
entrenched himself at Biagrassa. Soon after, partly 
by his owm misconduct, partly by the activity of the 
enemy, who harassed and ruined his army by con- 
tinual skirmishes, while they carefully declined a 
battle, which he often offered them ; and partly by 
the caprice of 6000 Swiss, who refused to join his 
army, though witliin a day’s march of it ; he was 
reduced to the necessity of attempting a retreat into 


Guic. lib. XV. 267- Capella, 190. 
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France through the valley of Aost. Just as he arrived 
on the hanks of the Sessia, and began to pass that 
river, Bourbon and Pescara appeared with the van- 
.guard of the allies, and attacked his rear with great 
fury. At the beginning of the charge, Bonnivet, while 
exerting himself with much valour, was wounded so 
dangerously, that he was obliged to quit the field ; 
and the conduct of the rear was committed to the 
Chevalier Bayard, who, though so much a stranger 
to the arts of a court, that he never rose to the chief 
command, was always called, in times of real danger, 
to the post of greatest difficulty and importance. 
He put liimself at the head of the men at arras, and 
animating them by his presence and example to sustain 
the whole shock of the enemy’s troops, he gained time 
for the rest of his countrymen to make good their re- 
treat. But in this service he received a 
wound which he immediately perceived to ^a^Ird^Ld 
be mortal, and being unable to continue riSrof the 
any longer on horseback, he ordered one J'^nch army, 
of his attendants to place him under a tree, with his 
face towards the enemy ; then fixing his eyes on the 
guard of his sword, which he held up instead of a 
cross, he addressed his prayers to God, and in this 
posture, which became his character both as a soldier 
and as a Christian, he calmly awaited the approach of 
death. Bourbon, who led the foremost of the enemy’s 
troops, found him in this situation, and expressed 
regret and pity at the sight. “ Pity not me,” cried 
the high spirited chevalier ; “ I die as a man of 
honour ought, in the discharge of my duty : they 
indeed are objects of pity, who fight against their king, 
their country, and their oath.” The Marquis de 
Pescara, passing soon after, manifested his admiration 
of Bayard’s virtues, as well as his sorrow for liis fate, 
with the generosity of a gallant enemy; and, finding 
that he could not be removed with safety from that 
spot, ordered a tent to he pitched there, and appointed 
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proper persons to attend him. He died, notwithstand- 
ing their care, as his ancestors for several generations 
had done, in the field of battle. Pescara ordered his 
body to be embalmed, and sent to his relations ; and 
such was the respect paid to military merit in that 
age, that the Duke of Savoy commanded it to be re- 
ceived with royal honours in all the cities of his do- 
minions : in Dauphine, Bayard’s native country, the 
people of all ranks came out in a solemn procession 
to meet it 

Bonnivet led back the shattered remains of his 
army into France ; and in one short campaign, Francis 
was stripped of all he had possessed in Italy, and left 
without one ally in that coimtry. 

Progress of While the war, kindled by the emulation 
matiraTn Charles and Francis, spread over s o many 

Germ^y. countries of Europe, Germany enjoyed a 
profound tranquillity, extremely favourable 
to the reformation, which continued to make progress 
daily. During Luther’s confinement in his retreat 
at Wartburg, Carlostadius, one of his disciples, ani- 
mated with the same zeal, but possessed of less pru- 
dence and moderation than his master, began to 
propagate wild and dangerous opinions, chiefly among 
the lower people. Encouraged by his exhortations, 
they rose in several villages of Saxony, broke into the 
churches with tumultuary violence, and threw down 
and destroyed the images with which they were 
adorned. Those irregular and outrageous proceedings 
w'ere so repugnant to all the elector’s cautious maxims, 
that, if they had not received a timely check, they 
could hardly have failed of alienating from the re- 
formers a prince, no less jealous of his own authority, 
than afraid of giving offence to the emperor, and 
other patrons of the ancient opinions. Luther, 
sensible of the danger, immediately quitted his retreat, 

^ Bellefor. Epistr. p. 73. Mem. de Bellay, (Euv. de 
Brant, tom. vi. p. 108, &c. Pasquier, Reclierches, p. 526. 
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without waiting for. Frederic’s permission, and re- 
turned to Wittemherg. Happily for the 
reformation, the veneration for his person 1522 . ' 
and authority was still so great, that his appearance 
alone suppressed that spirit of extravagance which 
began to seize his party. Carlostadius and his fana- 
tical followers, struck dumb by his rebukes, sub- 
mitted at once, and declared that they heard the voice 
of an angel, not of a man h 

Before Luther left his retreat he had Lather trans- 
begun to translate the Bible into the 
German tongue, an undertaking of no less * 
difficulty than importance, of which he was extremely 
fond, and for which he was well qualified. He had a 
competent knowledge of the original languages; a 
thorough acquaintance with the style and sentiments 
of the inspired writers ; and, though his compositions 
in Latin were rude and barbarous, he was reckoned a 
great master of the purity of his mother tongue, and 
could express himself with all the elegance of which 
it is capable. By his own assiduous application, 
together with the assistance of Melancthon and several 
other of his disciples, he finished part of the Hew 
Testament in the year 1522 ; and the publication of 
it proved more fatal to the church of Home, than that 
of all his own works. It was read with wonderful 
avidity and attention hy persons of every rank. They 
were astonished at discovering how contrary the pre- 
cepts of the Author of our religion are, to the in- 
ventions of those priests who pretended to he his 
vicegerents ; and having now in tlieir hand the rule of 
faith, they thought themselves qualified, by applying 
it, to judge of the established opinions, and to pro- 
nounce when they were conformable to the standard, 
or when they departed from it. The great advan- 
tages arising from Luther’s translation of the Bible, 
encouraged the advocates for reformation, in the other 
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countries of Europe, to imitate his example, and to 
publish versions of the Scriptures in their respective 
languages. 

Several cities About this time, Nuremberg, Franpfort, 
abolish the Hamburgh, and several other free cities in 
popis?/*^^'* Germany, of the first rank, openly em- 
church. braced the reformed religion, and by the 
authority of their magistrates abolished the mass, and 
the other superstitious rites of popery h The Elector 
of Brandenburgh, the Dukes of Brunswick and Lunen- 
burgh, and Prince of Anhalt, became avowed patrons 
of Luther’s opinions, and countenanced the preaching 
of them among their subjects. 

The court of Rome beheld this growing 
pioye^hy defection with great concern ; and Adrian’s 

Mder to’check arrival in Italy, had 

the progress been to deliberate with the cardinals con- 
ation! ceming the proper means of putting a stop 
to it. He was profoundly skilled in scho- 
lastic theology, and having been early celebrated on 
that account, he still retained such an excessive ad- 
miration of the science to which he was first indebted 
for his reputation and success in life, that he considered 
Luther’s invectives against the schoolmen, particularly 
Thomas Aquinas, as little less than blasphemy. All 
the tenets of that doctor appeared to him so clear and 
irrefragable, that he supposed every person who called 
ill question or contradicted them, to be either blinded 
by ignorance, or to be acting in opposition to the 
conviction of his own mind. Of course, no pope wns 
ever more bigoted or inflexible with regard to points 
of doctrine than Adrian ; he not only mcdntaincd them 
as Leo had done, because they were ancient, or be- 
cause it was dangerous for the church to allow of 
innovations, but he adhered to them with the zeal of 
a theologian, and with the tenaciousness of a disputant. 
At the same time, his own manners being extremely 


^ Seckend. 241. Chytrsei Contin, Krantzii, 203. 
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simple, and uninfected with, any of the vices which 
reigned in the court of Rome, he was as sensible of 
its corruptions as the reformers themselves, and viewed 
them with no less indignation. The brief November, 
which he addressed to the diet of the em- 1522 . 
pire assembled at Nuremberg, and the instructions 
which he gave Cheregato, the nuncio whom he sent 
thither, were framed agreeably to these views. On 
the one hand, he condemned Luther’s opinions with 
more asperity and rancour of expression than Leo 
had ever used ; he severely censured the princes of 
Germany for suffering lura to spread liis pernicious 
tenets, by their neglecting to execute the edict of the 
diet at Worms, and required them, if Luther did not 
instantly retract his errors, to destroy him with fire 
as a gangrened and incurable member, in like manner 
as Dathan and Abiram had been cut oif by Moses, 
Ananias and Sapphira by the apostles, and John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague by their ancestors h On 
the other hand, he with great candour, and in the 
most explicit terms, acknowledged the corruptions of 
the Roman court to be the source from which had 
flowed most of the evils that the church now felt or 
dreaded; he promised to exert all his authority to- 
wards reforming these abuses, with as much dispatch 
as the nature and inveteracy of the disorders would 
admit ; and he requested of them to give him their 
advice with regard to the most effectual means of sup- 
pressing that new heresy which had sprung up among 
them 

The members of the diet, after praising Diet of nu- 
the pope’s pious and laudable intentions, remberg pro- 
excused themselves for not executing the rM 0000X33 
edict of Worms, by alleging that the pro- rXedyX 
digious increase of Luther’s followers, as 
well as the aversion to the court of Rome among their 


1 Fascic. Rer. expet. etfugiend. 342, 


2 Ibid. p. 345. 
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Other subjects, on account of its innumerable exac- 
tions, rendered such an attempt not only dangerous, 
but impossible. They affirmed that the grievances of 
Germany, which did not arise from imaginary in- 
juries, but from impositions no less real than intoler- 
able, as his holiness would learn from a catalogue of 
them which they intended to lay before him, called 
now for some new and efficacious remedy ; and, in 
their opinion, the only remedy adequate to the disease, 
or which afforded them any hopes of seeing the church 
restored to soundness and vigour, was a general 
council. Such a council, therefore, they advised him, 
after obtaining the emperor’s consent, to assemble, 
without delay, in one of the great cities of Germany, 
that all who had right to be present might deliberate 
with freedom, and propose their opinions with such 
boldness, as the dangerous situation of religion at this 
juncture required h 

Aitiflcea of nuucio, more artful than his master, 

eiude^u^^'° and better acquainted with the political 
® ^ ■ views and interest of the Roman court, 

was started at the proposition of a council, and easily 
foresaw how dangerous such an assembly might prove, 
at a time when many openly denied the papal au- 
thority, and the reverence and submission yielded 
to it visibly declined among all. For that reason, he 
employed his utmost address in order to prevail on 
the members of the diet to proceed themselves with 
greater severity against the Lutheran heresy, and to 
relinquish their proposal concerning a general council 
to be held in Germany. They, perceiving the nuncio 
to be more solicitous about the interests of the Roman 
court, that the tranquillity of the empire, or purity of 
the church, remained inflexible, and continued to pre- 
pare the catalogue of their grievances to be presented 
to the pope ^ The nuncio, that he might not be the 

^ Fascic- Rer. expet. et fugiend. p. 346. 2 349 ^ 
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bearer of a remonstrance so disagreeable to his court, 
left Nuremberg abruptly, without talcing leave of the 
diet h 

The secular princes accordingly, for the yjjg 
ecclesiastics, although they gave no oppo- sent a list of a 
sition, did not think it decent to join with grievances to 
them, drew up the list (so famous in the 
German annals) of a hundred grievances, which the 
empire imputed -to the iniquitous dominion of the 
papal see. This list contained grievances much of 
the same nature with that prepared under the reign 
of Maximilian. It would be tedious to enumerate 
each of them ; they complained of the sums exacted 
for dispensations, absolutions, and indulgences ; of 
the expense arising from the lawsuits carried by 
appeal to Eome ; of the innumerable abuses occa- 
sioned by reservations, commendams, and annates ; 
of tlie exemption from civil jurisdiction winch the 
clergy had obtained ; of the arts by which they brought 
all secular causes under the cognizance of the eccle- 
siastical judges ; of the indecent and profligate lives 
which not a few of the clergy led; and of various 
other particulars, many of which have already been 
mentioned among the circumstances that contributed 
to the favourable reception, or to the quick progress 
of Luther’s doctrines. In the end they concluded, 
that if the holy see did not speedily deliver them from 
those intolerable burdens, they had determined to 
endure them no longer, and would employ the power 
and authority witb which God bad intrusted them in 
order to procure relief®. 

Instead of such severities against Luther ^he recess of 
and his followers as the nuncio had recom- the diet, 
mended, the recess ox edict of the diet con- ^ 
tained only a general injunction to all ranks of men 
to wait with patience for the determinations of the 
council which was to be assembled, and in the mean 
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time not to publish, any new opinions contrary to the 
established doctrines of the church ; together with an 
admonition to all preachers to abstain from matters of 
controversy in their discourses to the people, and to 
confine themselves to the plain and instructive truths 
of religion h 

™ , , The reformers derived great advantage 
great benefit from the transactions oi this diet, as they 
afforded them the fullest and most authen- 
tic evidence, that gross corruptions pre- 
vailed in the court of Rome, and that the empire was 
loaded by the clergy with insupportable burdens. 
With regard to the former, they had now the testi- 
mony of the pope himself, that their invectives and 
accusations were not malicious or ill founded. As to 
the latter, the representatives of the Germanic body, 
in an assembly where the patrons of the new opinions 
were far from being the most numerous or powerful, 
had pointed out as the chief grievances of the empire, 
those very practices of the Romish church against 
which liUther and his disciples were accustomed to 
declaim. Accordingly, in all their controversial 
writings after this period, they often appealed to 
Adrian’s declaration, and to the hundred grievances, 
in confirmation of whatever they advanced concern- 
ing the dissolute manners, or insatiable ambition and 
rapaciousness, of the papal court. 

Adrian’s con- Rome, Adrian’s conduct was consi- 

dered as a proof of the most childish sim- 
plicity and imprudence. Men trained up 
amidst the artifices and corruptions of the papal 
court, and accustomed to judge of actions not by 
what was just, but by what was useful, were asto- 
nished at a pontiff, who, departing from the wise 
maxims of his predecessors, acknowledged disorders 
which he ought to have concealed ; and, forgetting 
his own dignity, asked advice of those to whom he 
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■was entitled to prescribe. By such an excess of im- 
politic sincerity, they were afraid that, instead of re- 
claiming the enemies of the church, he would render 
them more presumptuous, and, instead of extinguish- 
ing heresy, would weaken the foundations of the 
papal power, or stop the chief sources from which 
■w'ealth flowed into the church For this reason, the 
cardinals, and other ecclesiastics of greatest eminence 
in the papal court, industriously opposed all his 
schemes of reformation, and, by throwing objections 
and difficulties in his way, endeavoured to retard or 
to defeat the execution of them. Adrian, amazed, 
on the one hand, at the obstinacy of the Lutherans, 
disgusted, on the other, with the manners and maxims 
of the Italians, and finding himself unable to correct 
either the one or the other, often lamented his own 
situation, and often looked back with pleasure on 
that period of his life when he was only Dean of 
Louvain, a more humble but happier station, in which 
little was expected from him, and there was nothing 
to frustrate his good intentions 

Clement VII., his successor, excelled 
Adrian as much in the arts of government, meSures^ 
as he was inferior to him in purity of life liis 

or uprightness of intention. He was ani- dread of a ge- 
mated not only with the aversion which 
all popes naturally bear to a council, hut having 
gained his o-vra election by means very nncanonical, 
he w'as afraid of an assembly that might subject it to 
a scrutiny which it could not stand. He determined, 
therefore, by every possible means, to elude the de- 
mands of the Germans, both mth respect to the 
calling of a council, and reforming abuses in the papal 
court, which the rashness and incapacity of his pre- 
decessor had brought upon him. For this purpose, 
he made choice of Cardinal Campeggio, an artful 

^ F. Paul, Hist, of Counc. p. 28. Pallavic. flist. 58. 

2 Jovii Vit. Adr. p. 118. 
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man, often entrusted 1)7 his predecessors with nego- 
ciations of importance, as his nuncio to the diet of the 
empire, assembled again at ISTuremberg. 

February. Campeggio, without taking any notice 
Xbenegocia- of what had passed in the last meeting, 
nuncifin'a exhorted the diet, in a long discourse, to 
second diet at execute the edict of Worms with vigour, 
^ as the only effectual means of suppressing 
Luther’s doctrines. The diet, in return, desired to 
know the pope’s intentions concerning the council, 
and the redress of the hundred grievances. The 
former the nuncio endeavoured to elude by general 
and unmeaning declarations of the pope’s resolution 
to pursue such measures as would be for the greatest 
good of the church. With regard to the latter, as 
Adx'ian was dead before the catalogue of grievances 
reached Rome, and, of consequence, it had not been 
regularly laid before the present pope, Campeggio 
took advantage of this circumstance to decline making 
any definitive answer to them in Clement’s name ; 
though, at the same time, he observed, that their 
catalogue of grievances contained many particulars 
extremely indecent and undutiful, and that the pub- 
lishing it by their own authority was highly disre- 
spectful to the Roman see. In the end, he renewed 
liis demand of their proceeding with vigour against 
attended with Luther and his adherents. But though 
little effect. ambassador from the emperor, who was 
at that time very solicitous to gain the pope, warmly 
seconded the nuncio, with many professions of his 
master’s zeal for the honour and dignity of the papal 
see, the recess of the diet was conceived in terms of 
almost the same import with the former, without en- 
joining any additional severity against Luthe'r and his 
party k 

Before he left Germany, Campeggio, in order to 
amuse and soothe the people, published certain arti- 
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cles for the amendment of some disorders and abuses 
which prevailed among the inferior clergy ; hut this 
partial reformation, which fell so far short of the ex- 
pectations of the Lutherans, and of the demands of 
the diet, gave no satisfaction, and produced little 
effect. The nuncio, with a cautious hand, tenderly 
lopped a few branches ; the Germans aimed a deeper 
blow, and, by striking at the root, wished to exter- 
minate the evil h 
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BOOK IV. 

J.24 The expulsion of the French, both out of 
views of the the Milanese and the republic of Genoa, 
withTcspect* was considered by the Italians as the ter- 
^^chw^esand mination of the war between Charles and 
' Francis ; and as they began immediately 
to be apprehensive of the emperor, when they saw no 
power remaining in Italy capable either to control or 
oppose him, they longed ardently for the re-establish- 
ment of peace. Having procured the restoration of^ 
Sforza to his paternal dominions, which had been 
their chief motive for entering into confederacy with 
Charles, they plainly discovered their intention to 
contribute no longer towards increasing the emperor’s 
superiority over his rival, which was already become 
the object of their jealousy. The pope especially, 
whose natural timidity increased his suspicions of 
Charles’s designs, endeavoured by his remonstrances 
to inspire him with moderation, and incline him to 
peace. 

^oives^to^in emperor, intoxicated with suc- 

vade FrLce. cess, and Urged on by his own ambition, 
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no less than by Bourbon’s desire of revenge, con- 
temned Clement’s admonitions, and declared his re- 
solution of ordering his army to pass the Alps, and 
to invade Provence, a part of his rival’s dominions, 
where, as he least dreaded an attack, he was least 
prepared to resist it. His most experienced ministers 
dissuaded him from undertaking such an enterprise 
with a feeble army, and an exhausted treasury ; but 
he relied so much on having obtained the concurrence 
of the King of England, and on the hopes which 
Bourbon, with the confidence and credulity natural 
to exiles, entertained of being joined by a numerous 
body of his partisans as soon as the imperial troops 
should enter France, that he persisted obstinately in 
the measure. Henry undertook to furnish a hundred 
thousand ducats towards defraying the expense of 
the expedition during the first month, and had it in 
his choice either to continue the payment of that sum 
monthly, or to invade Picardy before the end of July 
with an army capable of acting with vigour. The 
emperor engaged to attack Guienne at the same time 
with a considerable body of men ; and if these enter- 
prises proved successful, they agreed, that Bourbon, 
besides the territories which he had lost, should he 
put in possession of Provence, with the title of king, 
and should do homage to Henry, as the lawful king 
of France, for his new dominions. Of all the parts 
of this extensive but extravagant project, the invasion 
of Provence was the only one which was executed. 
For although Bourbon, with a scrupulous delicacy, 
altogether unexpected after the part which he had 
acted, positively refused to acknowledge Henry’s title 
to the crown of France, and thereby absolved liim 
from any obligation to promote the enterprise, Charles’s 
eagerness to carry his own plan into execution did 
not in any degree abate. The ai-my which he em- 
ployed. for that purpose amounted only to eighteen 
thousand men ; the command of which was given to 
L 2 
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the Marquis de Pescara, with instructions to pay the 
greatest deference to Bourhon’s advice in all liis ope- 
rations. Pescara passed the Alps without opposition, 
and, entering Provence, laid siege to Mar- 
ista^iSer seilles. Bourbon had advised him rather 
lug^us’tTs to march towards Lyons, in the neighbour- 
hood of which city his territories were 
situated, and where of course his influence was most 
extensive ; but the emperor was so desirous to get 
jiossession of a port, which would, at all times, secure 
him an easy entrance into France, that by his autho- 
rity he overruled the constable’s opinion, and directed 
Pescara to make the reduction of Marseilles his chief 
object h 

Prudent Francis, who foresaw, but was unable to 

FraS** prevent, this attempt, took the most proper 
precautions to defeat it. He laid waste 
the adjacent country, in order to render it more diffi- 
cult for the enemy to subsist their army ; he razed 
the suburbs of the city, strengthened its fortifications, 
and threw into it a numerous garrison, under the 
command of brave and experienced officers. To 
these, nine thousand of the citizens, whom their dread 
of the Spanish yoke inspired with contempt of danger, 
joined themselves : by their united courage and in- 
dustry, all the efforts of Pescara’s military skill, and 
of Bourbon’s activity and revenge, were rendered 
abortive. Francis, meanwhile, had leisure to assem- 
ble a powerful array under the walls of Avignon, and 
no sooner began to advance towards Marseilles, than 
Imperialists imperial troops, exhausted by the fati- 
forcedtore- gues of a siege which had lasted forty 
Sept j 9, days, weakened by diseases, and almost 

destitute of provisions, retired with preci- 
pitation towards Italy 
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If, during these operations of the army in Provence, 
either Charles or Henry had attacked Prance in the 
manner which they had projected, that kingdom must 
have been exposed to the most imminent danger. 
But on this, as well as on many other occasions, the 
emperor found that the extent of his revenues was 
not adequate to the greatness of bi.s schemes, or the 
ardour of his ambition, and the want of money obliged 
him, though with much reluctance, to circumscribe 
his plan, and to leave part of it unexecuted. Henry, 
disgusted at Bourbon’s refusing to recognize his right 
to the crown of France ; alarmed at the motions of 
the Scots, whom the solicitations of the French king 
had persuaded to march towards the borders of 
England ; and no longer incited hy his minister, 
who was become extremely cool with regard to all 
the emperor’s interests, took no measures to support 
an enterprise of which, as of all new undertakings, he 
had been at first excessively fond k 

If the King of France had been satisfied prards 
with having delivered his subjects from this dated wuiihis 
formidable invasion ; if he had thought it ' ’ 
enough to show all Europe the fiicility with which the 
internal strength of his dominions enabled him to 
resist the invasion of a foreign enemy, even when 
seconded hy the abilities and powerful efforts of a re- 
bellious subject, the campaign, notwithstanding the 
loss of the Milanese, would have been far from ending 
ingloriously. But Francis, animated with courage 
more becoming a soldier than a general, pushed on hy 
ambition, enterprising rather than considerate, and too 
apt to he elated with success, was fond of every under- 
taking that seemed bold and adventurous. Such an 
undertaking the situation of his affairs at that juncture 
naturally presented to his view. He had resolves to 
under his command one of the most power- 
ful and best-appointed armies Prance had * ’ 

‘ Fiddes's Life of Woleey, Append. No. 70, 71, 72. 
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ever lirouglit into the field, which he could not think of 
disbanding without having employed it in any active 
service. The imperial troops had been obliged to 
retire, almost ruined by hard duty, and disheartened 
with ill success ; the Milanese had been left alto- 
gether without defence; it was not impossible to 
reach that country before Pescara, with his shattered 
forces, could arrive there ; or, if fear should add speed 
to their retreat, they were in no condition to make 
head against his fresh and numerous troops ; and 
Milan would now, as in ‘former instances, submit, 
without resistance, to a bold invader. These con- 
siderations, which were not destitute of plausibility, 
appeared to his sanguine temper to be of the utmost 
weight. In vain did his wisest ministers and gene- 
rals represent to him the danger of taking the field, 
at a season so far advanced, with an army composed 
chiefly of Swiss and Germans, to whose caprices he 
would be subject in all his operations, and on whose 
fidelity his safety must' absolutely depend. In vain 
did Louise of Savoy advance by hasty journeys towards 
Provence, that she might exert all her authority in 
dissuading her son from such a rash enterprise. 
Francis disregarded the remonstrances of his sub- 
jects ; and that he might save himself the pain of an 
interview with his mother, whose counsels he had 
determined to reject, he began his march before her 
arrival, appointing her, however, by way of atone- 
ment for that neglect, to be regent of the kingdom 
during his absence. Bonnivet, by his persuasions, 

. contributed not a littie to confirm Francis 
mothMiegent iH this resolution. That favourite, who 
seance® strongly resembled his master in all the 
defective parts of his character, was led, 
by his natural impetuosity, warmly to approve of such 
an enterprise ; and being prompted besides by his 
impatience to revisit a Milanese lady, of whom he 
had been deeply enamoured during his late expedi- 
tion, he is said, by his flattering descriptions of her 
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beauty and accomplishments, to have inspired Francis, 
who was extremely susceptible of such passions, with 
an equal desire of seeing Wh 

The French passed the Alps at Mount operations in 
Cenis; and as their success depended on the Milanese, 
dispatch, they advanced with the greatest diligence. 
Pescara, who had been obliged to take a longer and 
more difficult route by Monaco and Final, was soon 
informed of their intention ; and, being sensible that 
nothing but the presence of his troops could save the 
Milanese, marched with such rapidity, that he reached 
Alva on the same day that the French army arrived 
at Vercelli. Francis, instructed by Bonnivet’s error 
in the former campaign, advanced directly towards 
Milan, where tlie unexpected apxn-oach of an enemy 
so powerful occasioned such consternation and dis- 
order, that although Pescara entered the city with 
some of his best troops, he found that the defence of 
it could not he undertaken with any probability of 
success ; and, having thrown a garrison into the cita- 
del, retired through one gate, while the French were 
admitted at another 

These brisk motions of the French Embarrassing 
monarch disconcerted all the schemes of state of the 
defence which the imperialists had formed. 

Never, indeed, did generals attempt to oppose a for- 
midable invasion under such circumstances of dis- 
advantage. Though Charles possessed dominions 
more extensive than any other prince in Europe, and 
had, at this time, no other army hut that which was 
employed in Lombardy, wliich did not amount to 
sixteen thousand men, his prerogative in all his differ- 
ent states was so limited, and his subjects, without 
whose consent he could raise no taxes, discovered 
such unwillingness to burden themselves with new or 
extraordinary impositions, that even this small body 
of troops -was in want of pay, of ammunition, of pro- 

1 CEuv. de Brant tom. vi. 253. 

2 Mem. de Bellay, p. 81. Guic. lib. xv. 278. 
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visions, and of clothing. In such a situation, it re- 
quired all the wisdom of Lannoy, the intrepidity of 
Pescara, and the implacable resentment of Bourbon, ‘i 
to preserve them from sinking under despair, and to ' 
inspire them with resolution to attempt, or sagacity i 
to discover, what was essential to their safety. To | 

the efforts of thefr genius and the activity of their | 

zeal, the emperor was more indebted for the preserva- I 
tion of his Italian dominions than to his own power. 
Lannoy, by mortgaging the revenues of Naples, pro- f 
cured some money, which was immediately applied | 
towards providing the army with whatever was 
most necessary b Pescara, who was beloved and 
almost adored by the Spanish troops, exhorted them 
to show the world, by their engaging to serve the 
emperor in that dangerous exigency, without making 
any immediate demand of pay, that they were ani- 
mated with sentiments of honour very different from 
those of mercenary soldiers ; to which proposition that 
gallant body of men, with an unexampled generosity, 
gave their consent Bourbon having raised a consi- 
derable sum by pawning his jewels, set out for Ger- 
many, where his influence was great, that by his pre- 
sence he might hasten the levying of troops for the 
imperial service 

Francis be- Francis, by a fatal error, allowed the 
sieges Pavia, emperor’s generals time to derive advan- 
tage from ail these operations. Instead of pursuing 
the enemy, who retired to Lodi on the Adda, an un- 
tenable post, which Pescara had resolved to abandon 
on the approach of the French, he, in compliance 
with the opinion of Bonnivet, though contrary to that 
of his other generals, laid siege to Pavia 
October 28. Tcssino ; a town, indeed, of great 

importance, the possession of which would have 

* Guic. lib. XV. 280. 

2Jovij Vit. Davali, lib. xv. p. 386. Sandov. vol. i. 621, 

IJlloa, Vita di Carlo V. p. 94, &c. Vida del’ Emperador Car- 
los V. por Vera y Zuniga, p. 36. 

3 M6m. de Bellay, p. 83. 
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opened to him all the fertile country lying on the 
banks of that river. But the fortifications of the 
place were strong ; it was dangerous to undertake a 
difficult siege at so late a season ; and the imperial 
generals, sensible of its consequence, had thrown into 
ffie town a garrison composed of six thousand vete- 
rans, under the command of Antonio de Leyva, an 
officer of high rank ; of great experience ; of a patient, 
but enterprising courage; fertile in resources; ambi- 
tious of distinguishing himself ; and capable, for that 
reason, as well as from his having heen long accus- 
tomed both to obey and to command, of suflering or 
performing any thing in order to procure success. 

Francis prosecuted the siege with obsti- mg vigorous 
nacy equal to the rashness with •which he efforts, 
had undertaken it. During three months, every 
thing known to the engineers of that age, or that 
could be eifected by the valour of his troops, was 
attempted, in order to reduce the place ; while Lau- 
noy and Pescara, unable to obstruct his operations, 
were obliged to remain in such an ignominious state 
of inaction, that a pasquinade was published at Rome, 
offering a reward to any person who could find the 
imperial army, lost in the month of October in the 
mountains between France and Lombardy, and wliich 
had not been heard of since that time^. 

Leyva, well acquainted "with the diffi- 
culties under which his countrymen la- gallantly 
houred, and the impossibility of their 
facing, in the field, such a powerfol army as formed 
the siege of Pavia, placed his only hopes of safety in 
his own vigilance and valour. The efforts of both 
were extraordinary, and in proportion to the import- 
ance of the place mth the defence of which he was 
intrusted. He iuternipted the approaches of the 
French by firequent and furious sallies. Behind the 
breaches made by their artillery, he erected new works, 


^ Sandov. i. 608. 
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whicli appeared to be scarcely inferior in strength to 
the original fortifications. He repulsed the besiegers 
in all their assaults ; and, by his own example, brought 
not only the garrison, but the inhabitants, to bear the 
most severe fatigues, and to encounter the greatest 
dangers, without murmuring. The rigour of the 
season conspired with his endeavours in retarding the 
progress of the French. Francis, attempting to be- 
come master of the town, by diverting the course of 
the Tessino, which is its cliief defence on one side, a 
sudden inundation of the river destroyed, in one day, 
the labour of many weeks, and swept away all the 
mounds which his army had raised %vith infinite toil, 
as well as at great expense h 

^ ^ Notwithstanding the slow progress of 
conoiudM a the besiegers, and the glory which Leyva 
neutrality. acquired by his gallant defence, it was not 
doubted but that the town would, at last 
be obliged to surrender. The pope, who already 
considered the French arms as superior in Italy, 
became impatient to disengage himself from his con- 
nexions with the emperor, of whose designs he was 
extremely jealous, and to enter into terms of friend- 
ship with Francis. As Clement’s timid and cautious 
temper rendered him incapable of following the bold 
plan which Leo had formed, of deliveiing Italy from 
the yoke of both the rivals, he returned to the more 
obvious and practicable scheme of employing the 
power of the one to balance and to restrain that of 
the other. For this reason, he did not dissemble his 
satisfaction at seeing the French king recover Milan, 
as he hoped that the dread of such a neighbour would 
be some check upon the emperor’s ambition, which no 
power in Italy was now able to control. He laboured 
hard to bring about a peace that would secure Francis 
in the possession of his new conquests ; and, as 
Charles, who was always inflexible in the prosecution 


1 Guic. lib. XV. 280. Ulloa, Vita di Carlo V. p. 95. 
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of his schemes, rejected the proposition with disdain, 
and with bitter exclamations against the pope, by 
whose persuasions, while Cardinal de’ Medici, he had 
been induced to invade the Milanese, Clement imme- 
diately concluded a treaty of neutrality with the King 
of France, in which the republic of Florence was 
included h 

Francis having, by this transaction, de- Francis in- 
prived the emperor of his two most power- Naples, 

fttl allies, and, at the same time, having secured a 
passage for his own troops through their territories, 
formed a scheme of attacking the kingdom of Naples, 
hoping either to overrun that country, which was left 
altogether without defence, or that, at least, such an 
unexpected invasion would oblige the viceroy to recal 
part of the imperial army out of the Milanese. For 
this purpose, he ordered six thousand men to march 
under the command of John Stuart, Duke of Albany. 
But Pescara, foreseeing that the effect of this diver- 
sion would depend entirely upon the operations of the 
armies in the Milanese, persuaded Lannoy to dis- 
regard Albany’s motions^, and to bend his whole force 
against the king himself ; so that Francis not only 
weakened his army very unseasonably by this great 
detachment, but incurred the reproach of engaging 
too rashly in chimerical and extravagant projects. 

By tins time the garrison of Pavia was 
reduced to extremity; their ammunition Effoxts^of 
and provisions began to fail; the Germans, 
of whom it was chiefly composed, having 
received no pay for seven months®, threatened to 
deliver the town into the enemy’s hands, and could 
hardly be restrained from mutiny by all Leyva’s 
address and authority. The imperial generals, who 
were no strangers to his situation, saw the necessity 
of marching without loss of time to his relief. This 

1 Guic. lib. XV. 282. 285. ^ jj. ibid. 285, 

3 Gold. Polit. Imperial. 875. 
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they had now in their power: twelve thousand Ger- 
mans, whom the zeal and activity of Bourbon taught 
to move with unusual rapidity, had entered Lom- 
bardy under his command, and rendered the imperial 
army nearly equal to that of the French, greatly 
diminished by the absence of the body under Albany, 
as well as by the fatigues of the siege, and the rigour 
of the season. But the more their troops increased 
in number, the more sensibly did the imperialists feel 
the distress arising from want of money. Far from 
having funds for paying a powerful army, they had 
scarcely what was sufficient for defraying the charges 
of conducting their artillery, and of carrying their 
ammunition and provisions. The abilities of the 
generals, however, supplied every defect. By their 
own example, as well as by magnificent jjromises in 
name of the emperor, they prevailed on the troops of 
all the different nations which composed their army 
to take the field without pay; they engaged to lead 
them directly towards the enemy ; and flattered them 
with the certain prospect of victory, which would at 
once enrich them with such royal spoils as would be 
an ample reward for all their services. The soldiers, 
sensible that, by quitting the army, they would for- 
feit the great arrears due to them, and eager to get 
possession of the promised treasures, demanded a 
battle with all the impatience of adventurers who fight 
only for plunder h 

The march imperial generals, without suffering 

to aUackThe fAc ardour of their troops to cool, advanced 
^February 3 in^mediately towards the French camp. 

On the first intelligence of their approach, 
Francis called a council of war, to deliberate what 
course he ought to take. All his officers of greatest 
experience were unanimous in advising him to retire, 
and to decline a battle with an enemy who courted it 


1 Eryci Peuteani Hist. Cisalpina, ap. Graevii] Thes. Anti- 
quit, Ital, iii, p, 1170. 1179. 
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from despair. The imperialistsj they observed, would 
either he obliged in a few weeks to disband an army, 
which they were unable to pay, and which they kept 
together only by the hope of plunder, or the soldiers, 
enraged at the non-performance of the promises to 
which they had trusted, would rise in some furious 
mutiny, which would allow their generals to think of 
nothing but their own safety: that meanwhile, he 
might encamp in some strong post, and waiting in 
safety the arrival of fresh troops from Prance and 
Switzerland, might, before the end of spring, take 
possession of all the Milanese without danger or 
bloodshed. But in opposition to them, Bonnivet, 
whose destiny it was to give councils fatal to France 
during the whole campaign, represented the ignominy 
that it would reflect on their sovereign, if he should 
abandon a siege which he had prosecuted so long, or 
turn his hack before an enemy, to whom he was still 
superior in number; and insisted on the necessity of 
fighting the imperialists rather than relinquish an 
undertaking on the success of wliich the king’s future 
fame depended. Unfortunately, Francis’s notions of 
honour w'ere delicate to an excess that bordered on 
what was romantic.- Having often said that he would 
take Pavia or perish in the attempt, he thought him- 
self bound not to depart from that resolution ; and 
rather than expose himself to the slightest imputa- 
tion, he chose to forego all the advantages which 
were the certain consequences of a retreat, and deter- 
mined to wait for the imperialists before the walls of 
Pavia h 

The imperial generals found the French Battle of 
so strongly entrenched, that, notwithstand- 
ing the powerful motives which urged them on, they 
hesitated long before they ventured to attack them ; 
hut at last the necessities of the besieged, and the 
murmurs of their own soldiers, obliged them to put 


^ Cruic. lib. XV. 291. 
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„ . every thioff to hazard. Never did armies 
engage with greater ardour, or with a 
higher opinion of the importance of the battle which 
they were going to fight ; never were troops more 
strongly animated with emulation, national antipathy, 
mutual resentment, and all the passions which inspire 
obstinate bravery. On the one hand, a gallant young 
monarch, seconded by a generous nobility, and fol- 
lowed by subjects to whose natural impetuosity, in- 
dignation at the opposition which they had encoun- 
tered, added new force, contended for victory and 
honour. On the other side, troops more completely 
disciplined, and conducted by generals of greater abi- 
lities, fought from necessity, with courage heightened 
by despair. The imperialists, however, were unable 
to resist the first efforts of the French valour, and 
their firmest battalions began to give way. But the 
fortune of the day was quickly changed. The Swiss 
in the service of France, unmindful of the reputation 
of their country for fidelity and martial glory, aban- 
doned their post in a cowardly manner. Leyva, with 
his garrison, sallied out and attacked the rear of the 
French, during the heat of the action, with such fury 
as threw it into confusion; and Pescara falling on 
their cavalry with the imperial horse, among whom 
he had prudently intermingled a considerable number 
of Spanish foot, armed with the heavy muskets then 
in use, broke this formidable body by an unusual 
method of attack, against which they were wholly 
The French Unprovided. The rout became universal; 
army routed, resistance ceased in almost every part, 

but where the king was in person, who fought now, 
not for fame or victory, but for safety. Though 
wounded in several places, and tlirown from, his horse, 
which was killed imder Mm, Francis defended him- 
self on foot with an heroic courage. Many of his 
bravest officers gathering round Hm, and endeavour- 
ing to save his life at the expense of their own, fell 
at his feet. Among these was Bonnivet, the author 
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of this great calamity, -who alone died unlamented. 
The king, exhausted with fatigue, and scarcely capa- 
ble of farther resistance, was left almost alone, ex- 
posed to the fury of some Spanish soldiers, strangers, 
to his rank and enraged at his obstinacy. At that 
moment *came up Pomperant, a French gentleman 
who had entered together with Bourbon into the 
emperor’s service, and placing himself by the side of 
the monarch against whom he had rebelled, assisted 
in protecting him from the violence of the soldiers ; 
at the same time beseeching him to surrender to 
Bourbon, who was not far distant. Imminent as the 
danger was which now surrounded Francis, he re- 
jected with indignation the thouights of an action 
which wmuld have afforded such matter of triumph to 
his traitorous subject; and calling for Lannoy, who 
happened likewise to be near at hand, gave pranois is 
up his sword to him ; which he, kneeling taken pii- 
to kiss the king’s hand, received with pro- 
found respect ; and taking his own sword from his 
side, presented it to him, saying, “ that it did not 
become so great a monarch to remain disarmed in 
the presence of one of the emperor’s subjects 

Ten thousand men fell on this day, one of the most 
fatal France had ever seen. Among these were many 
noblemen of the highest distinction, who chose rather 
to perish than to turn their backs with dishonour. 
ISTot a few were taken prisoners, of whom the most 
illustrious was Henry D’Albrct, the unfortunate King 
of Navarre, A small body of the rear-guard made 
its escape, under the command of the Dulce of Alen- 
§on; the feeble garrison of Milan, on the first news 
of the defeat, retired, without being pursued, by ano- 
ther road ; and in two weeks after the battle, not a 
Frenchman remained in Italy. 

1 Guic. lib, XV. 292, CEuv, de Brant vi. 356. Mem, de 
Bellay, p. 90. Sandov. Hist i. 638, &c. P. Mart Ep. 805. 
810. Ruscelli, Lettere de’ Principi, ii. p. 70. Ullao, Vita di 
Carlo V. p. 98. 
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Lannoy, though he treated Francis with all the 
outward marks of honour due to his rank and cha- 
racter, guarded him with the utmost attention. He 
was solicitous, not only to prevent any possibility of 
his escaping, but afraid that his own trooj)s might 
seize his person, and detain it as the best security for 
the payment of their arrears. In order to provide 
against both these dangers, he conducted Francis, the 
day after the battle, to the strong castle of Pizzichi- 
tone near Cremona, committing him to the custody 
of Don Ferdinand Alarcon, general of the Spanish 
infantry, an officer of great bravery and of strict 
honour, but remarkable for that severe and scru- 
pulous vigilance which such a trust required. 

Francis, who formed a judgment of the emperor’s 
disposition by his own, was extremely desirous that 
Charles should be informed of his situation, fondly 
hoping that from his generosity or sympathy he 
should obtain speedy relief. The imperial generals 
were no less impatient to give their sovereign an early 
account of the decisive victory which they had gained, 
and to receive his instructions with regard to their 
future conduct. As the most certain and expeditious 
method of conveying intelligence to Spain, at that 
season of the year, was by land, Francis gave the 
Commendador Pennalosa, who was charged with 
Lannoy’s dispatches, a passport to travel through 
France. » 

Effects of this Charles received the account of this 
victory upon signal and unexpected success that had 
10. crowned his arms with a moderation, which, 
if it had been real, would have done him 
more honour than the greatest victory. Without utter- 
ing one word expressive of exultation, or of intem- 
perate joy, he retired immediately into liis chapel, |;and, 
having spent an hour in offering up his thanksgmngs 
to Heaven, returned to the presence-chamber, which 
by that time was filled with gi-andees and foreign 
ambassadors, assembled in order to congratulate him. 
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He accepted of tlieir compliments with a modest de- 
portment ; he lamented the misfortune of the captive 
king, as a striking example of the sad reverse of for- 
tune, to which the most powerful monarchs are sub- 
ject; he forbade any public rejoicings, as indecent in 
a war carried on among Christians, reserving them 
until he should obtain a victory equally illustrious 
over the infidels ; and seemed to take 2)leasm-e in 
the advantage which he had gained, only as it would 
prove the occasion of restoring peace to Christen- 
dom k 

Cliarles, however, had already begun to gdjemes 
form schemes in his own mind, -which little lie began to 
suited such external appearances. Ambi- 
tion, not generosity, -was the ruling passion in his 
mind ; and the victory at Pavia opened such new and 
unbounded prospects of gratifying it, as allured him 
with ii-resistible force ; hut it being no easy matter to 
execute the vast designs which he meditated, he 
thought it necessary, wliile proper measures were 
taking for that purpose, to affect the greatest modera- 
tion, hoping under that veil to conceal his real inten- 
tions from the other princes of Europe. 

Meanwhile, Prance was filled with con- general 
sternation. The king himself had early 
transmitted an account of the rout at 
Pavia, in a letter to his mother, delivered by Penna- 
losa, which contained only these words, “ Madam, all 
is lost, except our honour.” The officers who made 
their escape, -w^hen they arrived from Italy, brought 
such a melancholy detail of particulars as made all 
ranks of men sensibly feel the greatness and extent 
of the calamity. France, without its sovereign, with- 
out money in her treasury, without an army, without 
generals to command it, and encompassed on all sides 
by a victorious and active enemy, seemed to be on 

1 Sandov. Hist. i. 641. Ulloa, Vita di Carlo V. 23. HO. 
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The prudent brink of destruction. But on 

conduct of that occasion the great abilities of Louise 
the regent. the regent saved the kingdom, 'which the 
violence of her passions had more than once exposed 
to the greatest danger. Instead of giving herself up 
to such lamentations as were natural to a woman so 
remarkable for her maternal tenderness, she dis- 
covered all the foresight, and exerted all the activity, 
of a consummate politician. She assembled the nobles 
at Lyons, and animated them by her example no less 
than by her words, with such zeal in defence of their 
country, as its present situation required. She col- 
lected the remains of the army which had served in 
Italy, ransomed the prisoners, paid the arrears, and 
put them in a condition to take the field. She levied 
new troops, provided for the security of the frontiers, 
and raised sums sufficient for defraying these extraor- 
dinary expenses. Her chief care, however, was to 
appease the resentment, or to gain the friendship, of 
the King of England; and from that quarter the first 
ray of comfort broke in upon the French. 

Etoofth. Though Henry, in entering into aUi- 
Victory at ances tvith Charles or irancis, seldom lol- 

HwryTiii. lowed any regular or concerted plan of 
policy, hut was influenced cliiefly by the 
caprice of temporary passions, such occurrences often 
happened as recalled his attention towards that equal 
balance of power wliich it was necessary to keep 
between the two contending potentates, the preserva-. 
tion of wdiich he always boasted to be his peculiar 
office. He had expected that his union with the em- 
peror might a'fford him an opportunity of recovering 
some part of those territories in France which had 
lielonged to his ancestors, and for the sake of such an 
acquisition he did not scruple to give his assistance 
towards raising Charles to a considerable pre-eminence 
above Francis. Fie bad never dreamt, however, of 
any event so decisive and so fatal a,s the victory at 
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Pavia, wliich seemed, not only to have broken, but to 
have annihilated the power of one of the rivals ; so 
that the prospect of the sudden and entire revolution 
which this would occasion in the political system, 
filled him with the most disquieting apprehensions. 
He saw all Europe in danger of being overrun by an 
ambitious prince, to whose power there now remained 
no counterpoise; and though he himself might at first 
he admitted, in quality of an ally, to some share in the 
spoils of the captive monarch, it was easy to discern, 
tliat, with regard to the manner of making tlie parti- 
tion, as well as his seenrity for keeping possession of 
what should be allotted him, he must absolutely de- 
pend upon the will of a confederate, to whose forces 
his own bore no proportion. He was sensible, that if 
Charles were permitted to add any considerable part 
of France to the vast dominions of which he was 
already master, his neighbourhood would be much 
more formidable to England than that of the ancient 
French kings ; while, at tlic same time, the proper 
balance on the continent, to which England owed 
both its .safety and importance, wmuld he entirely lost. 
Concern for the situation of the unhappy monarch 
co-operated with these political considerations ; his 
gallant behaviour in the battle of Pavia had excited 
a high degree of admiration, which never fails of aug- 
menting sympathy; and Henry, naturally susceptible 
of generous sentiments, was fond of appearing as the 
deliverer of a vanquished enemy from a state of cap- 
tivity. The passions of the English minister seconded 
the inclinations of the monarch. Wolsey, who had 
not forgotten the disappointment of his hopes in tivo 
successive conclaves, wliich he imputed chieiiy to the 
emperor, thought this a proper opportunity of taking 
revenge ; and Louise, courting the friendship of Eng- 
land with such flattering submissions as were no lc;,s‘j 
agreeable to the king than to tlie cardinal, Henry 
gave her secret assurances that he would not lend hi.s 
aid towards op])re.s.sing France, in its present liclpless 
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State, and obliged her to promise that she would not 
consent to dismember the kingdom even in order to 
procure her son’s liberty 

But as Henry’s connections with the empei'or made 
it necessary to act in such a manner as to save appear- 
ances, he ordered public rejoicings to be made in his 
dominions for the success of the imperial arms ; and 
as if he had been eager to seize the present opportunity 
of ruining the French monarchy, he sent ambassadors 
to Madrid, to congratulate with Charles upon his vic- 
tory ; to put him in mind, that he, as his ally, engaged 
in one common cause, was entitled to partake in the 
fruits of it ; and to require that, in compliance with the 
terms of their confederacy, he would invade Guienne 
with a powerful army, in order to give him possession 
of that province. At the same time, he offered to send 
the Princess Mary into Spain or the Low Countries, 
that she might be educated under the emperor’s direc- 
tion, until the conclusion of the marriage agreed on 
between them; and in return for that mark of his con- 
fidence, he insisted that Francis should be delivered 
to him in consequence of that article in the treaty of 
Bruges, whereby each of the contracting parties was 
bound to surrender all usurpers to him whose rights 
they had invaded. It was impossible that Henry could 
expect that the emperor would listen to these extra- 
vagant demands, which it was neither his interest nor 
in his power to grant. They appear evidently to have 
been made with no other intention than to furnish him 
with a decent pretext for entering into such engage- 
ments with France as the juncture required*. 

On the ita- It was among the Italian states, how- 
iiau powers, |.]jg ipictory at Pavia occasioned 

the greatest alarm and terror. That balance of 
powder on which they relied for their security, and 
which it had been the constant object of all their 

1 Mem. de Bellay, 94. Guic. lib. xvi. 318. Herbert. 

^ Herbert, p, 64, 
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negociatioiis and refinements to maintain, was de- 
stroyed in a moment. They were exposed, by their 
situation, to feel the first effects of that uncontrolled 
authority which Charles had acquired. They observed 
many symj)toms of a boundless ambition in that 
young prince, and were sensible that, as emperor, or 
King of Naples, he might not only form dangerous 
pretensions upon each of their territories, but might 
invade them with great advantage. They deliberated 
therefore with much solicitude concerning the means 
of raising such a force as might obstruct his pro- 
gress but their consultations, conducted with little 
union, and executed with less vigour, had no effect. 
Clement, instead of pursuing the measures which he 
had concerted with the Yenetians for securing the 
liberty of Italy, was so intimidated by Lannoy’s 
threats, or overcome by his promises, that ^ ^ 

he entered into a separate treaty, binding 
himself to advance a considerable sum to the empe- 
ror, in return for certain emoluments, which he was 
to receive from him. The money was instantly 
paid; hut Charles afterwards refused to ratify the 
treaty, and the pope remained exposed at once to 
infamy and to ridicule ; to the former, because he had 
deserted the public cause for his private interest ; to 
the latter, because he had been a loser by that un- 
worthy action '•*. 

How dishonourable soever the artifice Mutiny in the 
might he which was employed in order to imperial 
defraud the pope of this sum, it came very 
seasonably into the viceroy’s hands, and put it in his 
power to extricate himself otit of an imminent dan- 
ger. Soon after the defeat of the French army, the 
German troops, which had defended Pavia with such 
meritorious courage and x>erseverance, growing inso- 

^ Guic. lib. xvi. .300. Ruscelli, Lettcre de' Princ, iU 7^. 
70, &c. Thuani Hist, lib. i. c. 11. 

2 Guic. lib. xvi. 305. Mauroceni Histor. Venet, ap. Isto- 
rici delle Cose Venez. v. 131. 130.' 
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lent uj)on the fame that they had acquired, and im- 
patient of relying any longer on fruitless promises, 
with wliich they had been so often amused, rendered 
themselves masters of the town, with a resolution to 
keep possession of it as a security for the payment of 
their arrears ; and the rest of the army discovered a 
ranch stronger inclination to assist, than to punish 
the nautiueers. By dividing among them the money 
exacted from the pope, Lannoy quieted the tu- 
multuous Germans; but though this satisfied their 
present demands, he had so little prospect of being 
able to pay them or his other forces regularly for the 
future, and was under such continual apprehensions 
of their seizing the person of the captive king, 
that, not long after, he was obliged to dismiss all 
the Germans and Italians in the imperial service h 
Thus, from a circumstance that now appears very 
singular, but arising naturally from the constitution 
of most European governments in the sixteenth 
century, while Charles was suspected by all his 
neighbours of aiming at universal monarchy ; and 
while he was really forming vast projects of this kind, 
his revenues were so limited, that he could not keep 
on foot his victorious army, though it did not exceed 
twenty-four thousand men. 

Tiieeraperor’s During these transactions, Charles, 
deiibenitions whose pretensions to moderation and dis- 
thrinaimer of interestedness were soon forgotten, de- 
vTctory^^'^’^ liberated, with the utmost solicitude, how 
he might derive the greatest advantages 
from the misfortunes of his adversary. Some of liis 
counsellors advised him to treat Francis with the 
magnanimity that became a victorious prince, and, 
instead of taking advantage of his situation to impose 
rigorous conditions, to dismiss him on such equal 
terms as would hind him for ever to his interest hy 
the ties of gratitude and affection, more forcible as 


^ Guic. lib. xvi. p. 302. 
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well as more permanent than any which could be 
formed by extorted oaths and involuntary stipula- 
tions. Such an exertion of generosity is not, perhaps, 
to be expected in the conduct of political affairs, and 
it was far too refined for that prince to whom it 
was proposed. The more obvious, but less splendid 
scheme, of endeavouring to make the utmost of 
Francis’s calamity, had a greater nuniber in the coun- 
cil to recommend it, and suited better with the em- 
peror’s genius. But though Charles adopted this 
plan, he seems not to have executed it in the most 
proper manner. Instead of making one great effort 
to penetrate into France, with all the forces of Sp)ain 
and the Low Countries ; instead of crushing the 
Italian states before they recovered' from the conster- 
nation which the success of his arms had occasioned, 
he had recourse to the artifices of intrigue and nego- 
ciation. This proceeded partly from necessity, partly 
froin the natural disposition of his mind. The situa- 
tion of his finances at that time rendered it extremely 
difficult to carry on any extraordinary armament; 
and he himself having never appeared at the head of 
his armies, the command of which he had hitherto 
committed to his generals, was averse to bold and 
mai-tial counsels, and trusted more to the arts with 
which he was acquainted. He laid, besides, too 
much stress upon the victory of Pavia, as if by that 
event the strength of France had been amiihilated, its 
resources exhausted, and the kingdom itself, no less 
tlian the person of its monarch, had been subjected to 
his power. 

Full of tlris opinion, he determined to . 
set the highest price upon Francis s free- terms he pro- 
dom, and having ordered the Count de poses to Fran- 
Bceux to visit the captive king in his 
name, lie instructed him to propose the following ar- 
ticles, as the conditions on wliieh he w'ould grant him 
his liberty : That he should restore Burgundy to the 
enip)eror, from wdiose ancestors it had been unjustly 
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wrested; that he should surrender Provence and 
Dauphine, that they might he erected into an inde- 
pendent kingdom for the Constable Bourbon ; that he 
should make full satisfaction to the King of England 
for all his claims, and finally renounce the preten- 
sions of France to Naples, Milan, or any other terri- 
tory in Italy. When Francis, who had hitherto flat- 
tered himself that he should be treated by the empe- 
ror with the generosity becoming one great prince to- 
wards , another, heard these rigorous conditions, he 
was so transported with indignation, that, drawing 
his dagger hastily, he cried out, “ ’Tw^ere better that 
a king should ^e thus.” Alarcon, alarmed at his 
vehemence, laid hold on his hand; but though he 
soon recovered greater composure, he still declared, 
in the most solemn manner, that he would rather 
remain a prisoner during life, than purchase liberty 
by such ignominious concessions h 
Francis car- T'his mortifying discovery of the empe- 
ned prisoner ror’s intentions greatly augmented Fran- 
CIS s chagrin and impatience under Ins con- 
finement, and must have driven him to absolute de- 
spair, if he had not laid hold of the only thing which 
could still administer any comfort to him. He per- 
suaded himself, that the conditions which Rceux had 
proposed did not flow originally from Charles himself, 
but were dictated by the rigorous policy of the Spa- 
nish council ; and that therefore he might hope, in one 
personal interview with him, to do more towards hast- 
ening his own deliverance than could be effected by 
long negociations passing through the subordinate 
hands of Ms ministers. Relying on this supposition, 
which proceeded from too favourable an opinion of 
the emperor’s character, he offered to visit him in 
Spain, and was willing to be carried thither as a spec- 
tacle to that haughty nation. Lannoy employed all 
his address to confirm Mm in these sentiments, and 

* Mem. de Bellay, 94. Ferreras, Hist. ix. 43. 
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concerted with him in secret the manner of executing 
this resolution. Francis was so eager on a scheme 
wliich seemed to ojDen some prospect of liberty, tluit 
he furnished the galleys necessary for conveying him 
to Spain, Charles being at this time unable to fit out 
a squadron for that purpose. The viceroy, without 
communicating his intentions either to Bourbon or 
Pescara, conducted his prisoner towards Genoa, under 
pretence of transporting him by sea to Naples ; though, 
soon after they set sail, he ordered the pilots to steer 
directly for Spain ; hut the wind happening to carry 
them near the French coast, the unfortunate monarch 
had a full prospect of his own dominions, towards 
which he cast many a sorrowful and de- 
siring look. They landed, however, in a 
few days, at Barcelona, and soon after Francis was 
lodged, by the emperor’s command, in the alcazar of 
Madrid, under the care of the vigilant Alarcon, who 
guarded him with as mucli circumspection as ever h 

A few days after Francis’s arrival at ^ 
Madrid, and when he began to he sensible ^oiiciudls a^' 
of his having relied, without foundation, 
on the emperor’s generosity, Henry YIII. order to pro- 
concluded a treaty with the Regent of j 
France, which afforded liirn some hope of 
liberty from another quarter. Henry’s extravagant 
demands had been received at Madrid 'vnth that ne- 
glect which they deserved, and which he probably ex- 
pected. Charles, intoxicated with prosperity, no 
longer courted him in that respectful and submissive 
manner which pleased his haughty temper. Wolsey, 
no less haughty than his master, was highly irritated 
at the emperor’s discontinuing his wonted caresses and 
professions of friendship to lumself. These slight of- 
fences, added to the weighty” considerations formerly 
mentioned, induced Henry to enter into a defensive 
alliance with Louise, in which all the differences be- 

1 Jlein. de Bellay, 95. P. Mart Ep. ult Guic. lib. svi. 323. 
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tween liim and her son were adjusted ; at the same 
time he engaged that he would employ his best 
offices in order to jirocure the deliverance of his new i 
ally from a state of captivity h j 

Morojie’s While the open defection of such a | 

intrigues in powerful confederate affected Charles with 
tur^tiie Vm-' deep concern, a secret conspiracy was car- 

power rying on in Italy, which threatened Iffin | 
with consequences still more fatal. The 
restless and intriguing genius of Morone, Chancellor 
of Milan, gave rise to this. His revenge had been 
amply gratified by the expulsion of the French out 
of Italy, and his vanity no less soothed by the re-esta- 
blishment of Sforza, to whose interest he had attached 
himself, in the dutchy of Milan. The delays, how- 
ever, and evasions of the imjjerial court, in granting 
Sforza the investiture of his new-acquired territories, 
had long alarmed Morone; these ivere repeated so 
often, and with such apparent artifice, as became a 
full proof to his suspicious mind, that the emperor 
intended to stiip his master of that rich country 
which he had conquered in his name. Though 
Charles, in order to quiet the pope and Venetians, 
no less jealous of his designs than Morone, gave 
Sforza, at last, the investiture which had been so long 
desired ; the charter was clogged with so many reser- 
vations, and subjected Ifini to such grievous burdens, 
as rendered the Duke of Milan a dependent on the 
emperor, rather than a vassal of the empire, and af- 
forded him hardly any othej- ‘security for his posses- 
sions than the good pleasure of an ambitious superior. 

Such an accession of power as would have accrued 
from the addition of the Milanese to the kingdom of 
Naples, was considered by Morone as fatal to the 
liberties of Italy, no less than to his own importance. 

Full of this idea, he began to revolve in his mind 
the possibility of rescuing Italy from the yoke of 


1 Herbert, Fiddes’s Life of Wolsey, 337. 
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foreigners ; tlie darling scheme, as has been already 
observed, of the Italian politicians in that age, and 
■tvliich it -was the great object of their ambition to ac- 
complish. If to the glory of having been the chief 
instrument of driving the 5’rench out of Milan, he 
could add that of delivering Naples from the domi- 
nion of the Spaniards, lie thought that notliing Avould 
lx; wanting to complete his fame. Ilis fertile genius 
soon suggested to him a project for that purpose ; a 
difficult, indeed, and dailng one, but for that very 
reason more agreeable to his bold and enterprising 
temper. 

Bourbon and Pescara were equally en- jjjg 
raged at Lannoy ’s carrying the French king afioHs ■'viiii 
into Spain without their knowledge. The 
former, liciug afraid tliat tlie two monaTchs might, 
in his absence, conclude some treaty in which his 
interests would he entirely sacrificed, hastened to 
Madrid, in order to guard against that danger. The 
latter, on whom the command of the army no'w de- 
volved, was obliged to remain in Italy ; but, in every 
company, be gave vent to bis indignation against the 
viceroy, in expressions full of rancour and contempt ; 
he accused him, in a letter to the emperor, of cowar- 
dice in the time of danger, and of insolence after a 
victory, towards the obtaining of which he had con- 
tributed nothing either by his valour or his conduct ; 
nor did he abstain from bitter complaints against the 
emperor liimseif, who had not ffiseovered, as he 
imagined, a sufficient sense of his merit, nor bestowed 
any adequate reward on his services. It was on this 
disgust of Pescara that Morone founded his whole 
system. He knew the boundless ambition of his 
nature, tlie great extent of his abilities in peace as 
well as war, and the intrepidity of his mind, capable 
Mike of undertaking and of executing the most des- 
perate designs. The cantonment of the Spanish 
troops on the frontier of the Milanese, gave occasion 
to many interviews between him and Morone, in -which 
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the latter took care frequently to turn the conversa- 
tion to the transactions subsequent to the battle of 
Pavia, a subject upon 'vvhieh the marquis always 
entered willingly and with passion ; and Morone, 
observing his resentment to be uniformly violent, 
artfully pointed out and aggravated every circumstance 
that could increase its fury. He painted, in the 
strongest colours, the emperor’s want of discernment, 
as well as of gratitude, in preferring Lannoy to laim, 
and in allowing that presumptuous Fleming to dispose 
of the captive king, without consulting the man to 
whose bravery and wisdom Charles was indebted for 
the glory of having a formidable rival in his power. 
Having warmed him by such discourses, he then began 
to insinuate that now was the time to be avenged for 
tliese insults, and to acquire immortal renown as the 
deliverer of his country from the oppression of 
strangers ; that the states of Italy, weary of the igno- 
minious and intolerable dominion of barbarians, were 
at last ready to combine in order to vindicate their 
own independence ; that their eyes were fixed on him 
as the only leader whose genius and good fortune 
could ensure the happy success of that noble enter- 
prise ; that the attempt w'as no less practicable than 
glorious, it being in his power so to dispei-se the 
Spanish infantry, the only body of the emperor’s 
troops that remained in Italy, through the villages of 
tlie Milanese, that, in one night, they might be de- 
stroyed by the people, who, having suifered much 
from their exactions and insolence, would gladly 
undertake this service; that he might then, without 
opposition, take possession of the throne of IsTaples, 
the station destined for him, and a reward not un- 
worthy the restorer of liberty to Italy ; that the pope, 
of whom that kingdom held, and wdiose predecessors 
had disposed of it on many former occasions, would 
willingly grant him the right of investitiu-e ; ^at the 
Venetians, the Florentines, the Duke of Milan, to 
whom he had communicated the scheme, together with 
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the French, would be the guarantees of his right; that 
the Neapolitans would naturally prefer the government 
of one of their countrymen, whom they loved and ad- 
mired, to that odious dominion of strangers, to which 
tiiey had been so long subjected ; and that the emperor, 
astonished at a blow so unexpected, would find that 
he had neither troops nor money to resist such a 
powerful confederacy.^ 

Pescara, amazed at the boldness and Betrayed and 
extent of the scheme, listened attentively 
to Morone, but with the countenance of a ^ 
man lost in profound and anxious thought. On the 
one hand, the infamy of betraying his sovereign, under 
whom he hore such high command, deterred him from 
the attempt ; on the other, the prospect of obtaining 
a crown allured him to venture upon it. After con- 
tinuing a short space in suspense, the least commend- 
able motives, as is usual after such deliberations, pre- 
vailed, and ambition triumphed over honour. In 
order, however, to throw a coloitr of decency on his 
conduct, he insisted that some learned casuists should 
give tlieir opinion, “ whether it was lawful for a sub- 
ject to take arms against his immediate sovereign, in 
obedience to the lord paramount of whom the kingdom 
itself was held ?” Such a resolution of the ease as he 
expected was soon obtained from the divines and civi- 
lians both of Rome and Milan ; the negociation went 
forward ; and measures seemed to he taking with great 
spirit for the speedy execution of the design. 

During this interval, Pescara, either shocked at the 
treachery of the action that he was going to commit, 
or despairing of its success, began to entertain thoughts 
of abandoning the engagements which he had come 
under. The indisposition of Sforza, who happened at 
that, time to be taken ill of a distemper which was 

1 Guic. lib. xvi. S25. Jovii Tita Davali, p. 417- Ghiv. cle 
Erantomc, iv. 171. Ruscelli, Lcttere dc’ Princ. ii. 91. Thuani 
Hist. lib. i. c. 11. P. Heater. Her. Austr.lib. ix. c. 3. j). 207. 
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thought mortal, confirmed his resolution, and deter- 
mined him to make kno-vvn the whole conspiracy to 
the emperor, deeming it more prudent to expect the 
dutchy of Milan from him as the reward of tliis dis- 
covery, than to aim at a kingdom to he purchased by 
a series of crimes. This resolution, however, proved 
the source of actions hardly less criminal and ignomi- 
nious. The emperor, who had already received full 
information concerning the conspiracy from other 
hands, seemed to he highly pleased with Pescara’s 
fidelity, and commanded him to continue his intrigues 
for some time with the pope and Sforza, both that he 
might discover their intentions more fully, and that 
he might be able to convict them of the crime with 
greater certainty. Pescara, conscious of guilt, as well 
as sensible how suspicious his long silence must have 
appeared at Madrid, durst not decline that dishonour- 
able office ; and was obliged to act the meanest and 
most disgraceful of all parts, that of seducing with a 
purpose to betray. Consideiing the abilities of the 
persons with whom he had to deal, the part was 
scarcely less difficrdt than base ; but he acted it with 
such address, as to deceive even the penetrating eye 
of Morone, who, relying with full confidence on his 
sincerity, visited him at Novara, in order to put the 
last hand to their machinations. Pescara received 
him in an apartment where Antonio de Leyva was 
placed behind the tapestry, that he might overhear and 
bear witness to their conversation ; as Morone was 
about to take leave, that officer suddenly appeared, 
and to his astonishment arrested him prisoner in the 
emperor’s name. He was conducted to the castle of 
Pavia ; and Pescara, -who had so lately been his ac- 
complice, had now the assurance to interrogate him as 
his judge, At the same time, the emperor declared 
Sforza to have forfeited all right to the dutchy of 
Milan, by his engaging in a conspiracy against the 
sovereign of whom he held; Pescara, by his command, 
seized on every place in the Milanese, cxcejit the 
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castles of Cremona and Milan, which the unfortunate 
duke attempting to defend, were closely blockaded by 
the imperial troops.^ 

But though this unsuccessful conspiracy, The rigorous 
instead of stripping the emperor ot what Praucisin 
he already possessed in Italy, contributed 
to extend his dominions in that country, it shewed 
him the necessity of coming to some agiuement with 
the French king, unless he chose to draw on himself 
a confederacy of all Europe, which the jirogvess of his 
arms and his ambition, now as undisguised as it was 
lioundless, filled with general alarm. He had not 
hitherto treated Francis with the generosity which 
that monarch expected, and hardly with the decency 
due to Ills station. Instead of displaying the senti- 
ments hecoming a great prince, Charles, hy his mode 
of ti-eating Francis, seems to have acted with the mer- 
cenary art of a corsair, who, by the rigorous usage of 
his prisoners, endeavours to draw from them a higher 
price for their ransom. The captive king was con- 
fined in an old castle, under a keeper whose formal 
austerity of manners rendered his vigilance still more 
disgaisting. He wms allowed no exercise but that of 
riding on a mule, surrounded with armed guards on 
horseback. Charles, on pretence of its being neces- 
sary to attend the cortes assembled in Toledo, had 
gone to reside in that city, and suffered several W(^ek3 
to elapse v.ithout visiting Francis, though he solicited 
an interview with the most iwessing and submissive 
importunity. So many indignities made a eTuiangcrs 
deep impression on a high-.s])irited prince ; 
he began to lose all rciisli fur his usual amusements ; 
his natural gaiety of temper forsook him ; and after 
languishing for some time he was seized witlx a dan- 
gerous fever, during the violence of wixich he com- 
plained constantly of the unexpected and unpiincely 
rigo ur with which he had been treated, often exclaim- 

1 Giik. hi). .Tovii Hisf. ."If). lib. v v). i 
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ing, tlmt now the emperor would have the satisfaction 
of his dying a prisoner in his hands, without having 
once deigned to see his face. The physicians, at last, 
despaired of his life, and informed the emperor, that 
they saw no hope of his recovery, unless he were 
gratified with regard to that point on which he seemed 
to he so strongly bent. Charles, solicitous to pre- 
serve a life with which all his prospects of farther ad- 
vantage from the victory of Pavia must have termi- 
nated, immediately consulted his ministers concerning 
the course to he taken. In vain did the Chancellor 
Gattinara, the most able among them, represent to 
him the indecency of his visiting Francis, if he did 
not intend to set him at liberty immediately upon 
equal terms ; in vain did he point out the infamy to 
wliich he would he exposed, if avarice or ambition 
should prevail on him to give the captive monarch 
this mark of attention and sympathy, for which 
humanity and generosity had pleaded so long without 
Sept. 28 . effect. The emperor, less delicate, or less 
solicitous about reputation than his minis- 
ter, set out for Madrid to visit his prisoner. 
The interview was shurt: Francis being too weak to 
hear a long conversation, Charles accosted him in 
terms full of affection and respect, and gave him such 
promises of speedy deliverance and princely treatment, 
as would have reflected the greatest honour upon him 
if they had flowed from another source. Francis 
grasped at them with the eagerness natural in his 
situation ; and, cheered with this gleam of hope, began 
to revive from that moment, recovering rapidly his 
wonted health b 

The Constable mortification to find, 

Bourbon that Ms confidence in the emperor was not 
better founded than formerly. Charles 
returned instantly to Toledo ; all negotia- 
tions were carried on by his ministers ; and Francis 

1 Guic. lib. xvi. 339. Sandov. Hist. i. 6fi5. 
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was kept in as strict custody as ever. A new indig- 
nity, and that very galling, was added to all those he 
had already suffered. Bourbon arriving in Spain 
about this time, Charles, who had so long refused to 
visit the King of France, received his re- 
bellious subject with the most studied re- 
spect. He met him without the gates of Toledo, 
embraced him with the greatest affection, and, placing 
him on his left hand, conducted him to his apartment . 
These marks of honour to him were so many insults 
to the unfortunate monarch, which he felt in a very 
sensible manner. It afforded him some consolation, 
however, to observe, that the sentiments of the Spa- 
niards differed widely from those of their sovereign. 
That generous people detested Bourbon’s crime. 
Notwithstanding his great talents and important ser- 
vices, they shunned all intercourse with him, to such 
a degree, that Charles having desired the Marquis do 
Villena to permit Bourbon to reside in his palace while 
the court remained in Toledo, he politely replied, 
" That he could not refuse gratifying his sovereign in 
that request but added, with a Castilian dignity of 
mind, that the emperor must not be surprised if, the 
moment the constable departed, he should burn to 
the ground a house which, having been polluted by 
the presence of a traitor, became an unfit habitation 
for a man of honour 

Charles himself, nevertheless, seemed 
to have it much at heart to reward Bour- ^uwai of tiiR 
bon’s services in a signal manner. But as }n 
he insisted, in the first place, on the accom- 
plishment of the emperor’s promise of giving him in 
marriage his sister Eleanora, Q,ueen-dowager of Por- 
tugal, the honour of which alliance liad been one of 
his cliief inducements to rebel against his lawful sove- 
reign ; as Francis, in order to prevent such a dan- 
gerous union, had offered, before he left Italy, to 

^ Guic. lib. xvi. 335, 
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marry that princess ; and as Eleanora herself disco- 
vered an inclination rather to match witli a powerful 
monarch, than with his exiled subject; all these 
interfering circumstances created great embarrassment 
to Charles, and left him hardly any hope of extricat- 
DBcerater. bimsclf with decency. But the death 
of Pescara, who, at the age of thirty-six, 
left behind him the rejiutation of being one of the 
greatest generals and ablest politicians of that century, 
happened opportunely at this juncture for his relief. 
By that event, the command of the army in Italy be- 
came vacant, and Charles, always fertile in resources, 
persuaded Bourbon, wdio was in no condition to dis- 
pute his wull, to accept the office of general-in-chief 
there, together with a grant of the dutchy of Milan 
forfeited by Sforza ; and in return for these to relin- 
quish all hopes of maiTying the Queen of Portugal h 
„ . .. The chief obstacle that stood in the way 

jor procuring 01 1 * ran CIS s liberty, was the emperors 
luierty!’”* continuing to insist so peremptorily on 
the restitution of Burgundy, as a prelimi- 
nary to that event. Francis often declared that he 
ivould never consent to dismember his kingdom; 
and that, oven if he should so far forget the duties of 
a monarch, as to come to such a resolution, the fun- 
damental laws of the nation would prevent its taking 
effect. On his part, he was willing to make an abso- 
lute cession to the emperor of all his pretensions in 
.Italy and the Low Countries ; he promised to restore 
to Bourbon all his lands which had been confiscated ; 
he renewed his proposal of marrying the emperor’s 
sister, the Queen-dowager of Portugal ; and engaged 
to pay a great smn by way of ransom for his own 
person. But all mutual esteem and confidence be- 
tween the two monaxchs were now entirely lost; 
there appeared, on the one hand, a rapacious ambi- 
tion, labouring to avail itself of every favourable 

J Sanclov. Hist, i. 676. CEuv. de Brant, iv. 249. 
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circumstance ; on the other, suspicion and resent- 
ment, standing perpetually on their guard; so that 
the. prospect of bringing their negociiitions to an issue 
seemed to be far distant. The Duches.s of Alencou, 
the French king’s sister, 'whom Charles permitted to 
visit her brother in his confinement, employed all her 
address, in order to procure his liberty on more rea- 
sonable terms. Henry of England inter- 
posed his good ofiices to the same purpose ; span, resolves 
but both with so little success, that Francis, c’owri?" 
in despair, took suddenly the resolution of 
resigning his crowm, Avith all its rights and preroga- 
tives, to his son, the dauphin, determining rather to 
end his days in prison, than to purchase his freedom 
by concessions unworthy of a king. The deed for 
this purpose he signed with legal formality in Madrid, 
empowering his sister to carry it into France, that it 
might be registered in all the parliaments of the king- 
dom ; and at the same time intimating his intention 
to the emperor, he desired him to name the place of 
his confinement, and to assign him a proper number 
of attendants during the remainder of his days k 

This resolution of the French king had cimries 
great effect ; Charles began to he sensible, 
that by pushing rigour to excess he might defeat his 
own measures ; and instead of the vast advantages 
winch he liopcd to draw from ransoming a powerful 
monarch, he might at last find in his hands a prince 
without dominions or revenues. About the same 
time, one of the King of Kavarre’s domestics hap- 
pened, by an extraorefinary exertion of fidelity, cou- 
rage, and address, to procure his master an opportunity 
of escaping from the prison in w-hieh he had been 
confined ever since the battle of Pavia. This con- 
vinced the emperor that the most vigilant attention 
of his ofiicors might he eluded by the ingenuity or 

^ Tins paper is published in Memoires Historiques, &'c. ]iar 
M. I’Abbe llaynal, tom. ii. p- 151. 
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boldness of Francis or his attendants, and one un- 
lucky hour might deprive him of all the advantages 
which he had been so solicitous to obtain. By these 
considerations, he was induced to abate somewhat of 
liis former demands. On the other hand, Francis’s 
impatience under confinement daily increased ; and 
having received certain intelligence of a powerful 
league forming against his rivd in Italy, he grew 
more compliant with regard to Ms concessions, trust- 
ing that, if he could once obtain his liberty, he would 
soon be in a condition to resume whatever he had 
yielded. 

1326. being the views and sentiments of 

Treaty^of the two monarchs, the treaty which pro- 
“ “ ■ cured Francis his liberty was signed at 
hladrid, on the fourteenth of January one thousand 
five hundred and twenty-six. The article with regard 
to Burgundy, which had hitherto created the greatest 
difficulty, was compromised, Francis engaging to 
restore that dutchy with all its dependencies in full 
sovereignty to the emperor ; and Charles consenting 
that this restitution should not be made until the 
king was set at liberty. In order to secure the per- 
formance of tMs, as weU as the other conditions in 
the treaty, Francis agreed that, at the same instant 
when he himself should be released, he would deliver 
as hostages to the emperor, his eldest son the dauphin, 
his second son the duke of Orleans, or, in lieu of the 
latter, twelve of his principal nobility, to be named 
.4 by Charles. The other articles swelled to a great 

I' number, and, though not of such importance, were 

I extremely rigorous. Among these the most remark- 

^ able were, that Francis should renounce all his pre- 

tensions in Italy ; that he should disclaim any title 
which he had to the sovereignty of Flanders and 
Artois ; that, within six weeks after his release, he 
should restore to Bourbon, and Ms adherents, aU their 
goods, moveable and immoveable, and make them 
Mil reparation for the damages which they had susr 
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tained by the confiscation of them ; that he should 
use his interest with Henry d’Albret to relinquish his 
pretensions to the crown of Navarre, and should not 
for the future assist him in any attempt to recover it ; 
drat there should he established between the emperor 
and Francis a league of perpetual friendship and con- 
federacy, with a promise of mutual assistance in every 
case of necessity ; that in corroboration of this union, 
Francis should many the emperor’s sister, the Queen- 
dowager of Portugal ; that Francis should cause all 
the articles of this treaty to be ratified by the states, 
and registered in the parliaments of his kingdom ; 
tliat, upon the emperor’s receiving this ratification, 
the hostages should be set at liberty ,* but, in their 
place, the Duke of Angouleme, the king’s third son, 
should be delivered to Charles; that, in order to 
manifest, as well as to strengthen the amity between 
the two monarchs, he might be educated at the impe- 
rial court ; and that if Francis did not, within the 
time limited, fulfil the stipulations in the treaty, he 
should promise, upon his honour and oath, to return 
to Spain, and to surrender himself again a prisoner to 
the emperor h 

By this treaty, Charles flattered himself sentiments of 
that he had not only effectually humbled 
his rival, hut that he had taken such pre- ‘ ‘ 

cautions as would for ever prevent his re-attaining 
any formidable degree of power. The opinion, which 
the wisest politicians formed concerning it, was very 
different; they could not persuade themselves that 
p’rancis, after obtaining his liberty, would execute 
articles against which he had struggled so long, and 
to which, notwithstanding all that he felt during a 
long and rigorous confinement, he had consented •with 
the utmost reluctance. Ambition and resentment, 
they knew, would conspire in prompting liim to vio- 

^ Recueil des Trait, tom. ii. 112. Ulloa, Vita cli Carlo V . 
p. 1.02, &c. 
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late the hard conditions to which he had been eon- 
sti-ained to submit ; nor would arguments and 
casuistry be wanting to represent that which was so 
manifestly advantageous, to be necessary and just. 
If one part of Francis’s conduct had been known at 
that time, this opinion might have been founded, not 
Francis se conjecture, but in certainty. A few 

cretiy protests liours before he signed the treaty, he assem- 
vaiidity ofit. counsellors as were then 

at Madrid, and having exacted from them 
a solemn oath of secrecy, he made a long enumeration 
in their jiresence of the dishonourable arts, as well as 
unprincely rigour, which the emperor had employed 
in order to ensnare or intimidate him. For that 
reason, he took a formal protest in the hands of nota- 
ries, that his consent to the treaty should be consi- 
dered as an involuntary deed, and be deemed null 
and void b By this disingenuous artifice, for which 
even the treatment that he had met with was no 
apology, Francis endeavoured to satisfy his honour 
and conscience in signing the treaty, and to provide 
at the same time a pretext on which to break it. 

Great, meanwhile, were the outward demonstra- 
tions of love and confidence between the two mon- 
archs ; they appeared often together in public ; they 
frequently had long conferences in private ; they 
travelled in the same litter, and joined in the same 
amusements. But, amidst these signs of peace and 
friendship, the emperor stiU harboured suspicion in 
his mind. Though the ceremonies of the marriage 
between Francis and the Queen of Portugal were 
performed soon after the conclusion of the treaty, 
Charles would not permit him to consummate it until 
the return of the ratification from France. Even then 
Francis was not allowed to be at full liberty ; his 
guards were still continued ; though caressed as a 
brother-in-law, he was stiU watched like a prisoner ; 


Recueil des Trait, tom. ii. p. 107- 
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and it was obvious to attentive obseivers, that an 
union, in tlie very beginning of wliieh there might be 
discerned such symptoms of jealousy and distrust, 
could not be cordial, or of long continuance 

About a month after the signing of the Riitineii in 
treaty, the regent’s ratification of it was 
brought from France ; and that wise princess, pre- 
ferring, on this occasion, the public good to domestic 
affection, informed her son, that, instead of the twelve 
nohlemen named in the treaty, she had sent the duke 
of Orleans along with, his brother the dauphin to the 
frontier, as tlie kingdom could suffer nothing by die 
absence of a child, hut must be left almost incapable 
of defence, if deprived of its ablest statesmen, and 
most experienced generals, whom Charles had art- 
fully included ill his nomination. At last, Francis set at 
Francis took leave of the emperor, whose ^‘terty. 
suspicion of the king’s sincerity increasing, as the 
time of juitting it to the proof approached, he en- 
deavoured to hind him still faster by exacting new 
promises, which, after those he had already made, the 
French monarch was not slow to grant. He set out 
from IMadrid, a x>lace which the remembrance of many 
afflicting circumstances rendered peculiarly odious to 
him, -witli the joy natural on such an occasion, and 
began tlie long-wished-for journey towards his owm 
dominions. He was escorted by a body of horse 
under the command of Alarcon, who, as the king 
drew near the frontiers of France, guarded him with 
more scrupulous exactness than ever. When he ar- 
rived at the river Andaye, which separates the two 
kingdoms, Lautrec appeared on the opposite hank 
with a guard of horse equal in number to Alarcon’s. 
An empty bark ■was moored in the middle of the 
stream ; the attendants drew- up in oi-dcr on the op- 
posite banks ; at the same instant, Laniioy, with eight 
gentlemen, put off from the Spanish, and Lautrec 


* Guic. lib. xvi. 353. 
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ivith the same number from the French side 6f the 
river ; the former had the king in his boat ; the latter, 
the dauphin and Duke of Orleans ; they met in the 
empty vessel : the exchange was made in a moment ; 
Francis, after a short embrace of his children, leaped 
into Lautrec’s boat, and reached the French shore, 
lie mounted at that instant a Turkish horse, waved 
his hand over his head, and with a joyful voice crying 
aloud several times, “ I am yet a king,” galloped full 
speed to St. John de Luz, and from thence to 
Bayonne. This event, no less impatiently desired 
by the French nation than by their monarch, happened 
on the eighteenth of March, a year and twenty-two 
days after the fatal battle of Pavia 
The empe- Sooii after the emperor had taken leave 

ria' e^ltti Francis, and permitted him to begin his 

Isabella of jouniey towards his own dominions, he set 
Portugal. 3 eyjiig^ in order to solemnize his 

marriage with Isabella, the daughter of Emanuel, the 
late King of Portugal, and the sister of John III., 
who had succeeded him in the throne of that king- 
dom. Isabella was a princess of uncommon beauty 
and accomplishments ; and as the cortes, both in Cas- 
tile and Arragon, had warmly solicited their sovereign 
to marry, the choice of a wife, so nearly allied to the 
royal blood of both kingdoms, was extremely accept- 
able to his subjects. The Portuguese, fond of this 
new connexion with the first monarch in Christen- 
dom, granted him an extraordinary dowry with Isa- 
bella, amounting to nine hundred thousand crowns, a 
sum which, from the situation of his affairs at that 
juncture, was of no small consequence to the empe- 

Marciii2 marriage was celebrated with 

that splendour and gaiety which became a 
great and youthful prince. Charles lived with Isa- 
bella in perfect harmony, and treated her on all occa- 
sions with much distinction and regard ^ 

1 Sandov. Hist i. 735. Guic. lib. xvi. 355, 

2 Ulloa, Vita di Carlo V. p. 106. Belcarius Cora. Her. 
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During these transactions, Charles could Affairs of 
hardly give any attention to the affairs of 
Gennany, though it was tom in pieces by eomino- 
tions, which threatened the most dangerous conse- 
quences. By the feudal institutions, which still sub- 
sisted almost unimpaired in the empire, the property 
of lands was vested in the princes and free barons. 
Their vassals held of them by the strictest Grievances 
and most limited tenures ; while the great pea- 
body of the people was kept in a state but 
little removed from absolute servitude. In some 
places of Gennany, people of the lowest class were so 
entirely in the power of their masters, as to he subject 
to personal and domestic slavery, the most rigorous 
form of that wretched state. In other provinces, 
particularly in Bohemia and Lusatia, the peasants 
were hound to remain on the lands to which they 
belonged, and, making part of the estate, were trans- 
ferred like any other property from one hand to an- 
other. Even in Suahia, and the countries on the hanks 
of the Rhine, where their condition was most tolerable, 
the peasants not only paid the full rent of their farms 
to the landlord, but if they chose either to change the 
place of their abode, or to follow a new profession, 
before they could aceomj)lish w'hat they desired, they 
were obliged to purchase this privilege at a certain 
price. Besides this, all grants of lands to peasants 
expired at their death, without descending to their 
posterity. Upon that event, the landlord had a right 
to the best of their cattle, as -well as of their furniture ; 
and their heirs, in order to obtain a renewal of the 
grant, were obliged to pay large sums by way of fine. 
These exactions, though grievous, were home with 
patience, because they were customary and ancient; 
but when the progress of elegance and luxury, as 
well as the changes introduced into the art of war, 

Gallic, p. 566. Spalatinus ap. Struv. Corp. Hist. Germ. ii. 
1081. 
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came to increase the expence of government, and 
made it necessary for princes to levy occasional or 
stated taxes on their subjects, such impositions being 
new, appeared intolerable: and in Germany, these 
duties being laid chiefly upon beer, wine, and other 
necessaries of life, affected the common people in the 
most sensible manner. The addition of such a load 
to their fonner burdens drove them to despair. It 
was to the valour inspired by resentment against 
impositions of this kind, that the Swiss owed the 
acquisition of their liberty in the fourteenth century. 
The same cause had excited the peasants in several 
odier provinces of Germany to rebel against their 
superiors towards the end of the fifteenth and begin- 
ning of the sixteenth centuries ; and though these 
insurrections were not attended with like success, they 
could not, however, he quelled without much diffi- 
culty and bloodshed 

Tiieir in- ®y these checks, the spirit of the pea- 

in suaw” sants was overawed rather than subdued ; 
in ua la grievances multiplying conti- ^ 

nually, they ran to arms, in the year one thousand 
five hundred and twenty-six, with the most frantic 
rage. Their first appearance was near Ulm, in Suabia. 
The peasants in the adjacent country flocked to their 
standard with the ardour aud impatience natural to 
men who, having groaned long under oppression, 
helield at last some prospect of deliverance ; aud the 
contagion spreadmg from province to province, reached 
almost every part of Germany. Wherever they came, 
they plundered the monasteries ; wasted the lands of 
their superiors ; razed their castles, and massacred, 
without mercy, aU persons of noble birth, who were 
so unhappy as to fall into their hands Having inti- 
midated their o2Dpressors, as they imagined, by the 

^ Seckencl. lib. ii. p. 2. 6 . 

* Petr. Crinitus de Bello Rusticano, ap. Froher. Script. 
Rer. Germ. Argent. 1717> vol. iii. p. 243. 
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violence of these proceedings, they began to consider 
what would he the most proper and effectual method 
of seeiu-ing themselves for the future from their 
tyrannical exactions. With this view, they drew uj) 
and published a memorial, containing all their de- 
mands, and declared, that, while arms were in their 
hands, they would either persuade or oblige the 
nobles to give them full satisfaction with regard to 
these. The chief articles were, that they might have 
liberty to choose their own pastors ; that they might 
be freed from the payment of all tithes, except those 
of corn ; that they might no longer be considered as 
the slaves or hondjuen of their superioi*s ; that the 
liberty of hunting and fishing might he common; 
that the great forests might not he regarded as i)ri- 
vate property, but be open for the use of all ; that 
they might be delivered from the unusual burden 
of taxes under which they laboured; that the admi- 
nistration of justice might be rendered less rigorous 
and more impartial ; that the encroachments of the 
nobles upon meadows and commons might he re- 
strained K 

Many of these demands were extremely 
reasonable ; and, being urged by such for- 
midable numbers, should have met -with some redress. 
But those unudeldy bodies, assembled in different 
places, had neither union, nor conduct, nor vigour. 
Being led by persons of the lowest rank, without skill 
in war, or knowledge of what wms necessary for accom- 
plishing their designs, all their exploits were distin- 
guished only by a brutal and unmeaning fury. To 
oppose this, the princes and nobles of Suabia and the 
Lower Bhine raised such of their vassals as still con- 
tinued faithful, and attacking some of the mutineers 
with open force, and others by surprise, cut to pieces 
or dis23ersed all who infested those provinces: so that 
the peasants, after ruining the open country, and losing 


1 Sleid. Hist. p. 90. 
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upwards of twenty thousand of their associates in the 
field, were obliged to return to their habitations with 
less hope than ever of relief from their grievances \ 
Their insur- These commotions happened at first in 
sections in provinces of GeiTnany where Luther’s opi- 

runngia niade little progress ; and being 

excited w'holly by political causes, had no connection 
with the disputed points in religion. But the frenzy 
reaching at last those countries in which the reforma- 
tion was established, derived new strength from cir- 
cumstances peculiar to them, and rose to a still greater 
pitch of extravagance. The reformation, wherever it 
was received, increased that bold and innovating 
spirit to which it owed its birth. Men who had the 
courage to overturn a system supported by every 
thing which can command respect or reverence, were 
irot to he overawed by any authority, how great or 
venerable soever. After having been accustomed to 
consider themselves as judges of the most important 
doctrines in religion, to examine these freely, and to 
reject, without scruple, what appeared to them erro- 
neous, it was natural for them to turn the same 
daring and inquisitive eye towards government, and 
to think of rectifying whatever disorders or imperfec- 
tions were discovered there. As religious abuses had 
been reformed in several places without the permis- 
sion of the magistrate, it was an easy transition to 
attempt the redress of political grievances in the same 
manner. 

more formid- sooner, tlicn, did the spirit of revolt 

able. break out in Thuringia, a province subject 

to the Elector of Saxony, the inhabitants of which 
were mostly converts to Lutheranism, than it assumed 
a new and more dangerous form. Thomas Muncer, 
one of Luther’s disciples, having established himself 
in that country, had acquired a wonderful ascendant 

^ Seckend. lib. ii. p. 10. Petr. Gnodalius de Eusticanorura 
Tumultu in Germania, ap. Scard. Script vol. ii. p. 131, &c. 
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over the minds of the people. He propagated among 
them the wildest andmost enthusiastic notions, hut such 
as tended manifestly to inspire them with boldness, 
and lead them to sedition. “ Luther,” he told them, 
“ had done more hurt than service to reli- Their fan ati- 
gion. He had, indeed, rescued the church cai spirit, 
from the yoke of popery, but his doctrines encouraged, 
and his life set an example of, the utmost licentious- 
ness of manners. In order to avoid vice (says he) 
men must practise perpetual mortification. They 
must put on a grave countenance, speak little, wear 
a plain garh, and be serious in their whole deport- 
ment. Such as prepai'e their hearts in this manner, 
may expect that the Supreme Being will direct all 
their steps, and by some visible sign discover his will 
to them ; if that illumination he at any time with- 
held, we may expostulate with the Almighty, who 
deals •with us so harshly, and remind him of his pro- 
mises. This expostulation and anger -will he highly 
acceptable to God, and will at last prevail on him to 
guide us with the same unerring hand which con- 
ducted the patriarchs of old. Let us beware, how- 
ever, of offending him by our arrogance; but as all 
men are equal in his eye, let them return to that con- 
dition of equality iir which he formed them, and, 
having all thmgs in common, let them live together 
like brethren, without any marks of subordination or 
pre-eminence h” 

Extravagant as these tenets were, they flattered so 
many passions in the human heart, as to make a deep 
impression. To aim at nothing more than abridging 
the power of the nobility, was now considered as a 
trifling and partial reformation, not worth the con- 
teirding for; it was proposed to level every distiiic- 
lion among mankind, and, by abolishing property, to 
reduce them to their natural state of equality, in wliich 
all should receive their subsistence from one common 


? Seckend. lib. ii. p. 13. Sleid. Hist. p. 83. 
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stock. Muncer asfsured them, that the design was 
approved of by heaven, and that the Almighty had 
izi a dream ascertained him of its success. The pea- 
sants set about the execution of it, not only with the 
rage which animated those of their order in other 
parts of Germany, but with the ardour which enthu- 
siasm inspires. They deposed the magistrates in all 
the cities of which they were masters ; seized the 
lands of the nobles, and obliged such of them as they 
got into their hands to put on the dress commonly 
worn by peasants, and, instead of their former titles, 
to be satisfied with the appellation given to people in 
the lowest class of life. Great numbers engaged in 
this wild undertaking ; hut Muncer, their leader and 
their prophet, was destitute of the abilities necessary 
for conducting it. He had all the extravagance, but 
not the courage, which enthusiasts usually possess. 
It was with difficulty he could be persuaded to take 
the field ; and though he soon drew together eight 
thousand men, he. suffered himself to be surrounded 
by a body of cavalry under the command of the Elector 
of Saxony, the Landgrave of Hesse, and the Duke of 
Brunswick. These princes, imwilling to shed the 
blood of their deluded subjects, sent a young noble- 
man to their camp, with the offer of a general pardon, 
if they would immediately lay down their arms, and 
deliver up the authors of the sedition. Mimcer, 
alarmed at this, began to harangue his followers with 
his usual vehemence, exhorting them not to trust 
these deceitful promises of their oppressors, nor to 
desert the cause of God, and of Christian liberty. 
Peasants de- sense of present danger making 

feated. a deeper impression on the peasants than 
his eloquence, confusion and terror were visible in 
every face, when a rainbow, which wns the emblem 
that the mutineers had painted on their colours, hap- 
pening to appear in the clouds, Muncer, with admira- 
ble presence of mind, laid hold of that incident, and 
.suddenly raising his eyes and hands towards heaven, 
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“ Btliold,” cries lie, witli an elevated voice, “ the 
sign which God has given. There is the pledge of 
your safet}^, and a token that the wicked shall be 
destroyed.” The fanatical multitude set up instantly 
a gi-eat shout, as if victory had been certain ; and 
passing in a moment from one extreme to another, 
massacred the unfortunate nobleman who had come 
with die offer of pardon, and demanded to be led to- 
waj-ds the enemy.. The princes, enraged at tlii.s 
shocking violation of the laws of war, advanced with 
no less impetuosity, and began the 'attack; but the 
behaviour of the peasants in the comhat 
was not such as might have been expected, 
either from their ferocity or confidence of success ; an 
undisciplined rabble was no equal match for well- 
trained troops ; above five thousand were slain in the 
field, almost without making resistance ; the rest fled, 
and among the foremost Iduncer their general . He was 
taken next day, and being condemned to such punish- 
ments as his crimes had deserved, he sufiered them 
with a poor and dastardly spirit. His death ]mt an 
end to the insuiTectioiis of the peasants, which luid 
filled Germany with such terror ^ ; but the enthusifis- 
tic notions which he had scattered were not extir- 
pated, and produced, not long after, effects more me- 
morable, as well as more extravagant. 

During these commotions, Lather acted 
ivitli exemj)lary pmdence and moderation ; deratu and 
like a common parent, solicitous about the 
welfare of lioth parties, without spaiing 
the faults or errors of either. On the one hand, he 
addressed a monitory discourse to the nobles, exhort- 
ing them to treat their dependents with greater huma- 
nity and indulgence. On tlie other, he severely cen- 
sured the seditious spirit of the peasants, advising 

1 Sleid. Hist. p. 84. Seckcntl. lib. ii. p. 12. Gnodalius, 
Tumult, Rustican. 155. 
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them not to murmur at hardships inseparable from 
their condition, nor to seek for redress by any but 
legal means h 

. Luther’s famous marriage with Cathe- 
rme a Bona, a nun of a noble lamily, who, 
having thrown off the veil, had fled from the cloister, 
happened this year, and was far from meeting with 
the same approbation. Even his most devoted fol- 
lowers thought this step indecent, at a time when his 
country was involved in so many calamities ; while 
his enemies never mentioned it with any softer appel- 
lation than that of incestuous or profane. Luther 
himself was sensible of the impression which it had 
made to liis disadvantage ; but being satisfied with 
his ovm conduct, he bore the censure of his friends, 
and the reproaches of his adversaries, with his usual 
fortitude ^ 

^ This year the reformation lost its first 
protector, Frederic, Elector of Saxony; 
but the blow was the less sensibly felt, as he v’as 
succeeded by his brother John, a more avowed and 
zealous, though less able patron of Luther and his 
doctrines, 

Prussia Another event happened about the same 

wrested from time, which, as it occasioned a consider- 
able change in the state of Germany, must 
be traced back to its source. While the 
frenzy of the crusades possessed all Europe during 
tlie twelfth and thirteenth centuries, several orders of 
religious knighthood wei'e founded in defence of the 
Christian faith against heathens and infidels. Among 
these, the Teutonic order in Germany was one of the 
most illustrious, the knights of wliich distinguished 
tliem.selves greatly in all the enterprises carried on in 
the Holy Land. Being driven at last from their 
. settlements in the East, they were obliged to return 


^ Sleid. Hist. p. 87- 


® Seckend. lib. ii. p. 15. 
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to their native country. Their zeal and valour were 
too impetuous to remain long inactive : they invaded, 
on very slight pretences, the province of Prussia, the 
inhabitants of wliich were still idolaters ; and, having 
completed the conqiiest of it about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, held it many years as a fief 
depending on the crown of Poland. Fierce contests 
arose, during this period, between the grand-masters 
of the order and the kings of Poland ; the former 
struggling for independence, while the latter asserted 
their right of sovereignty with great firmness, Albert, 
a prince of the house of Brandenburg, who -was 
elected grand-master in the year one thousand five 
hundred and eleven, engaging keenly in this quarrel, 
maintained a long war with Sigismund, King of 
Poland; but having become an early convert to 
Luther’s doctrines, this gradually lessened his zeal 
for the interests of his fraternity, so that he took the 
opportunity of the confusions of the empire, and the 
absence of the emperor, to conclude a treaty with 
Sigismund, greatly to his own private emolument. 
By it, that part of Prussia which belonged to the 
Teutonic order was erected into a secular and here- 
ditary duchy, and the investiture of it granted to 
Albert, who, in return, hound himself to do homage 
for it to the kings of Poland as their vassal. Imme- 
diately after this, he made public profession of the 
reformed religion, and married a princess of Denmark. 
The Teutonic knights exclaimed so loudly against 
the treachery of their grand-master, that he was put 
under the ban of the empire ; but he still kept pos- 
session of the province which he had usurped, and 
transmitted it to his posterity. In process of time, 
this rich inheritance fell to the electoral branch of the 
family, all dependence on the crown of Poland was 
shaken off, and the margraves of Brandenburg, 
having assumed the title of kings of Prussia, liave 
not only risen to an equality with the first jirinces in 
Ch. VOL. II. 0 
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Germany, but take their rank among the great mo- 
narehs of Europe h 

First mea- I'etum of the French king to 

sures of the his dominions, the eyes of all the powers 
u^on^his'”^ in Europe were fixed upon him, that, by 
return to observing liis first motions, they might 
, form a judgment concerning his subse- 

quent conduct. They were not held long in sus- 
pense. Francis, as soon as he arrived at Eayonne, 
wrote to the King of England, thanking him for the 
zeal and affection wherewith he had interposed in bis 
favour, to which he acknowdedged that he owed the 
recovery of liis liberty. Next day, the emperor’s 
ambassadors demanded audience, and, in their mas- 
ter’s name, required him to issue such orders as were 
necessary for canying the treaty of Madrid into imme- 
diate and full execution; he coldly answered, that 
though, -for his own part, he determined religiously to 
perform all that he had promised, the treaty contained 
so many articles relative not to himself alone, but 
affecting the interests of the French monarchy, that 
he could not take any farther step without consulting 
the states of his kingdom, and that some time would 
be necessary, in order to reconcile their minds to the 
hard conditions which he had consented to ratify I 
This reply was considered as no obscure discovery of 
his being resolved to elude the treaty : and the com- 
pliment paid to Henry appeared a very proper step 
towards securing the assistance of that monarch in 
the war with the emperor, to which such a resolution 
would certainly give rise. These circumstances, 
added to the exjfiicit declarations which Francis 
made in secret to the ambassadors from several of 
the Italian powmrs, fully satisfied them that their 

' Slcid. Hist. p. 98. Pfefi'el, Abrege de I’Hist. du Droit. 
Publ. p. 005 , tkc. 

^ Mem. de liellay, p. 97 . 
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conjectures witli regard to his conduct had been just, 
and that, instead of intending to execute an unrea- 
sonable treaty, he was eager to seize the first op- 
portunity of revenging those injuries which had 
compelled him to feign an approbation of it. Even 
the doubts, and fears, and scruples, which used, on 
other occasions, to hold Clement in a state of un- 
certainty, were dissipated by Fraiici.s’s .seeming im- 
patience to break through all his engagements with 
the emperor. The situation, indeed, of affairs in 
Italy at that time, did not allow the pope to hesitate 
long. Sforza was still besieged by the imperialists 
in the ca.slle of Milan. That feeble prince, deprived 
now of Morone’s advice, and unprovided with every 
thing necessary for defence, found means to inform 
Clement and the Venetiams, that he niiust soon sur- 
render, if they did not come to his relief. The 
imperial troops, as they had received no pay since the 
battle of Pavia, lived at di.scretion in the Milanese, 
levying such exorbitant contributions in that duchy 
as amounted, if we may rely on Guicciardini’s calcu- 
lation, to no less a sum than five thousand ducat.s a 
day ^ ; nor was it to he doubted hut that the soldiers, 
as soon a.s the castle shonld submit, would choo.se to 
leave a mined country, which hardly afforded them 
subsistence, that they might take possession of more 
comfortable quarters in the fertile and untouched 
tendtoi-ies of the pope and Venetians. The assistance 
of the French king was the only thing which could 
either save Sforza, or enable them to protect their 
own dominions from the insults of the imperial 
troops. 

For these reasons, the pope, the Vene- ^ league 
tians, and Duke of Milan, were equally lonuedi 
impatient to come to an agreement with emperor. 
Francis, who, on his part, was no less 

^ Guic. lib. xvii. 360. 
o 2 
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desirous of acquiring such a considerable accession 
both of strength and reputation as such a confederacy 
would bring along with it. The chief objects of- this 
alliance, which was concluded at Cognac on the 
twenty-second of May, though kept secret for some 
time, were to oblige the emperor to set at liberty the 
Trench king’s sons, upon payment of a reasonable 
ransom ; and to re-establish Sforza in the quiet pos- 
session of the Milanese. If Charles should refuse 
either of these, the contracting parties bound them- 
selves to bring into the field an army of thirty-five 
thousand men, with which, after driving the Spaniards 
out of the Milanese, they would attack the kingdom 
of Naples. The king of England was declared pro- 
tector of this league, which they dignified with the 
name of holy, because the pope was at the head of it ; 
and in order to allure Henry more effectually, a prin- 
cipality in the kingdom of Naples, of thirty thousand 
ducats’ yearly revenue, was to be settled on him ; 
and lands to the value of ten thousand ducats on 
Wolsey his favourite b 

No sooner was this league concluded, 
absolve^/ Clement, by the plenitude of his papal 

Francis from power, absolved Francis from the oath 

Ins oath to '‘■i.t,,-,. , 

observe the wluch he had taken to observe the treaty 
Madnd.^ of Madrid *. This right, how pernicious 
soever in its effects, and destructive of that 
integrity which is the basis of all transactions among 
men, was the natural consequence of the powers which 
the popes arrogated as the infallible vicegerents of 
Christ upon earth. But as, in virtue of this pretended 
prerogative, they had often dispensed with obligations 
which were held sacred, the interest of some men, and 
the credulity of others, led them to imagine, that the 


^ P. Heuter. Rer, Austr. lib. ix. c. 3. p. 217. Recneil des 
Trait, ii. 124. 

2 Goldast, Polit. Imperial, p. 1002. Pallav. Hist p. 70. 
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decisions of a sovereign pontiff authorized or justified 
actions which would, otherwise, have been criminal 
and impious. 

The discovery of Francis’s intention to The emperor 
elude the treaty of Madrid, filled the em- aJarmeii. 
peror with a variety of disquieting thoughts. He had 
treated an unfortunate prince in the most ungenerous 
manner ; he had displayed an insatiable ambition in 
all his negotiations with his prisoner ; he knew what 
censures the former had drawn upon him, and what 
apprehensions the latter had excited in every court of 
Europe ; nor had he reaped from the measures which 
he pursued any of those advantages wdiich politicians 
axe apt to consider as an excuse for the most criminal 
conduct, and a compensation for the severest re- 
proaches. Francis was now out of his hands, and not 
one of all the mighty consequences, which he had 
expected from the treaty that set him at liberty, was 
likely to take place. His rashness in relying so far 
on his own judgment as to trust to the sincerity of the 
French king, in opposition to the sentiments of his 
wisest ministers, was now apparent ; and he easily 
conjectured, that the same confederacy, the dread of 
which had induced him to set Francis at liberty, 
would now be formed against him with that gallant 
and incensed monarch at its head. Self-condemn- 
ation and shame, on account of what was past, with 
anxious apprehensions concerning what might happen, 
were the necessary result of these reflections on his 
own conduct and situation. Charles, however, was 
naturally firm and inflexible in all his measures. To 
have receded suddenly from any article in the treaty 
of Madrid, wonld have been a plain confession of 
imprudence, and a palpable symptom of fear; he 
determined, therefore, that it was most suitable to 
his dignity, to insist, whatever might he the conse- 
quences, on the strict execution of the treaty, and 
particularly not to accept of any thing whicii might 
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be olFered as an equivalent for the restitution of Bur- 
gundy \ 

Requires consequence of this resolution, he 

TSm what Lannoy and Alai-con to repair, 

lie had'stiiiu- as Ms ambassadors, to the court of France, 
lated. formally to summon the king, either 

to execute the treaty with the sincerity that became 
him, or to return, according to his oath, a prisoner to 
Madrid. Instead of giving them an immediate an- 
swer, Francis admitted the deputies of the states of 
Burgundy to an audience in their presence. They 
humbly represented to him, that he had exceeded 
the powers vested in a king of France, when he con- 
sented to alienate their country from the crown, the 
domains of which he was bound by his coronation 
oath to jireserve entire and unimpaired. Francis, in 
return, thanked them for their attachment to his 
crown, and entreated them, though very faintly, to 
remember the obligations which he lay under to fulfil 
his engagements with the empei'or. The deputies, 
assuming a higher tone, declared, that they would 
not obey commands which they considered as illegal ; 
and, if he should abandon tlicra to the enemies of 
France, they had resolved to defend themselves to 
the best of their power, with a firm purpose rather 
His answer perish than to submit to a foreign do- 
minion. Upon Avliich Francis, turning 
towards the imperial ambassadors, represented to them 
the impossibility of performing what he had under- 
taken, and oflered, in lieu of Burgundy, to pay the 
emperor two milliou.s of crowns. The viceroy and 
Alarcon, who easily perceived, that the scene to which 
they had been witnesses, was concerted between the 
king and his subjects in order to impose upon them, 
signified to him their master’s fixed resolution not to 
depart in the smallest point from the terms of the 


Guic. lib. xvii. 360. 
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treaty, and withdrew \ Before they left jj 
the kingdom, tliey had the mortification to ' 

hear the holy league against the emperor published 
with great solemnity. 

Charles no sooner received an account Tiieemptrur’s 
of this confederacy than he exclaimed, in prKP^iatioiis. 
the most public manner, and in the harsh- 
est terms, against Francis, as a prince void of faith 
and of honour. He complained no less of Clement, 
whom he solicited in vain to abandon his new allies ; 
he accused him of ingratitude ; he taxed him with an 
ambition unbecoming his character; he threatened 
him not only with all the vengeance which the power 
of an emperor can inflict, but, by appealing to a 
general council, called up before lii.s eyes all the ter- 
rors arising from the authority of tho.se assemblies so 
formidable to the papal see. It was necessary, 
however, to oppose something else than reproaches 
and threats to the powerful combination formed 
against him ; and the emperor, prompted by so many 
passions, did not fail to exert himself with unusual 
vigour, in order to send supplies, not only of men, but 
of money, which wms still more needed, into Italy. 

On the other hand, the eftbrts of the opg. 
confederates bore no proportion to that 
animosity against the emperor, with which 
they seemed to enter into the holy league. Francis, 
it was thought, would have infused spirit and vigour 
into the whole body. He had liis lost honour to re- 
pair, many injuries to revenge, and the station among 
the princes of Europe, from which he had fallen, to 
recover. From all these powerful incitements, added 
to the natural impetuosity of his temper, a war more 
fierce and bloody than any that he had hitherto madt^ 
upon his rival, was expected. But Francis had gone 
through such a scene of distress, and the impression 

* Belcar. Comment, de llcb. Gal. 573. Mem. de Bellay, 

p, 97 . 
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it had made was stdl so fresh in his memoiy, that he 
was become diffident of himself, distrustful of fortune, 
and desirous of tranquillity. To procure the release 
of his sons, and to avoid the restitution of Burgundy 
by paying some reasonable equivalent, were his chief 
objects ; and for the sake of these, he would willingly 
have sacrificed Sforza, and the liberties of Italy, to 
the emperor. He flattered himself, that the dread of 
the confederacy which he had formed would of itself 
induce Charles to listen to what was equitable ; and 
was afraid of employing any considerable force for 
the relief of the Milanese, lest his allies, whom he had 
often found to be more attentive to their ovm interest, 
than punctual in fulfiUing their engagements, should 
abandon him as soon as the imperialists were driven 
out of that country, and deprive his negotiations 
with the emperor of that weight which they derived 
from his being at the head of a powerful league. In 
the mean time the castle of Milan was pressed more 
closely than ever, and Sforza was now reduced to the 
last extremity. The pope and Venetians, trusting to 
Francis’s concurrence, commanded their troops to 
take the field, in order to relieve him ; and an army 
more than sufficg^t for that service was soon formed. 
The Milanese, passionately attached to their unfor- 
tunate duke, and no less exasperated against the 
imperialists, who had oppressed them so cruelly, were 
ready to aid the confederates in all their enterprises. 
But the Duke d’Urbino, their general, naturally slow 
and indecisive, and restrained, besides, by his ancient 
enmity to the family of Medici, from taking any step 
that might aggrandize or add reputation to the pope \ 
lost some opportunities of attacking the imperialists, 
July 24 raising the siege, and refused to improve 

others. These delays gave Bourbon time to 
bring up a reinforcement of fresh troops, and a supply 
of money. He immediately took the command of 


^ Guic. lib. xvii. 382. 
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the army, and pushed on the siege with such vigour, 
as quickly obliged Sforza to surrender, who, retiring 
to Lodi, which the confederates had surprised, left 
Bourbon in full possession of the rest of the duchy, 
the investiture of which tire emperor had promised to 
grant him h 

The Italians bepn now to perceive the Disq„5etude 
game which Francis had played, and to be of the Italian 
sensible that, notwithstanding all their 
addi’ess, and refinements in negotiation, which they 
boasted of as talents peculiarly their own, they had 
for once been over-reached in those very arts by a 
tramontane prince. He had hitherto thrown almost 
the whole burden of the war upon them, taking ad- 
vantage of their efforts, in order to enforce tlie pro- 
posals which he often renewed at the court of Madrid 
for obtaining the liberty of his sons. The pope and 
Venetians expostulated and complained ^ ; but as they 
were not able to rouse Francis from his inactivity, 
their own zeal and vigour gradually abated, and 
Clement, having already gone Sirther than his timidity 
usually permitted bim, began to accuse himself of 
rashness, and to relapse into his natural state of doubt 
and uncertainty. 

All the emperor’s motions depending on Measurea of 
himself alone, were more brisk and better 
concerted. The narrowness of his reve- 
nues, indeed, did not allow him to make any sudden 
or great effort in the field, hut he abundantly supplied 
that defect by his intrigues and negotiations. The 
family of Colonna, the most powerfid of all the Roman 
barons, had adhered uniformly to the Ghibelline or 
imperial faction, during those fierce contentions be- 
tween the popes and emperors, which, for several ages, 
filled Italy and Germany with discord and bloodshed. 
Though the causes which at first gave birth to these 


1 Guic. lib. xvii. 376, &c. 

2 Ruscelli, Lettere cle’ Principi, ii. 167, lo9, 160— 160. 
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destructive factions existed no longer, and tlio rage 
with which they had been animated was in a great 
measure spent, the Colonnas still retained their attach- 
ment to the imperial interest, and, by placing them- 
selves under the protection of the emperors, secured 
the quiet possession of their own territories and pri- 
vileges. The Cardinal Pompeo Colonna, a man of a 
turbulent and ambitious temper, at that time the head 
of the family, had long been Clement’s rival, to whose 
influence in the last conclave he imputed the disap- 
pointment of all his schemes for attaining the' papal 
dignity, of which, from his known connexion with 
the emperor, he thought himself secure. To an as- 
piring mind, this was an injury too great to be for- 
given ; and though he had dissembled his resentment 
so far as to vote for Clement at his election, and to 
accept of great offices in his court, ho waited wdth the 
utmost impatience for an opportunity of being re- 
venged. Don Hugo de Moncada, the imperial am- 
bassador at Rome, who was no stranger to these sen- 
timents, easily persuaded him that now was the time, 
while all the papal troops were employed in Lombardy, 
to attempt something, which would at once avenge 
his own wrongs, and be of essential service to the 
emperor his patron. The pope, however, w'hose timi- 
dity rendered him quick-sighted, was so attentive to 
their operations, and began to be alarmed so early, 
that he might have drawn together troops sufiicient 
to have disconcerted afi. Colonna’s measures. But 
Moncada amused him so artfully with negotiations, 
promises, and false intelligence, that he lulled asleep 
all his suspicions, and prevented his taking any of 
the precautions necessary for his safety ; and, to the 
disgrace of a prince possessed of great powmr, as well 
Sept 29 renowned for political -wisdom, Colonna, 

The Colonnas at the head of three thousand men, seized 
terToruorae. Capital, while he, 

imagining himself to be in perfect security, 
was altogether unprepared for resisting such a feeble 
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enemy. The inhabitants of Rome permitted Colonna’s 
troops, from whom they apprehended no injury, to 
advance without opposition ; the pope’s guards were 
dispersed in a moment ; and Clement himself, terrified 
at the danger, ashamed of his own credulity, and de- 
serted by almost every person, fled with precipitation 
into the castle of St. Angelo, which was immediately 
invested. The palace of the Vatican, the church of 
St. Peter, and the houses of the jiope’s ministers and 
servants, were plundered in the most licentious man- 
ner, Tire rest of the city was left nnmolested. Cle- 
ment, destitute of every thing necessary either for 
subsistence or defence, was soon obliged to , 

, , .,1,. Acooniinoda- 

clemarrd a capitulation ; and Aioncadu tinn ijutwteii 
being admitted into the Castle, ]Drescrihed 
to him, w'ith all the liaughtiness of a con- 
queror, conditions which it was not in his power to 
reject. The chief of these was, that Clement should 
not only grant a full pardon to the Colonnas, but re- 
ceive them into favour, and immediately withdraw jdl 
the troops in his pay from the army of the confederates 
in Lombardy h 

The Colonnas, who talked of nothing less than of 
deposing Clement, and of placing Poinpeo, their kins- 
man, in the vacant chair of St. Peter, exclaimed loudly 
against a treaty which left them at the mercy of a 
pontiff justly incensed against them. But Moncada, 
attentive only to his master’s interest, paid little regard 
to their complaints, and, by this fortunate measure, 
broke entirely the power of the confederates. 

While the army of the confederates suf- -,-,,0 imperial 
fered such a considerable diminution, the 
imperialists received tw'o great reinforce- 
ments ; one from Spain, under the command of 
Lannoy and Alarcon, which amounted to six thousand 
men; the other was raised in the empire by George 

1 Jovii Vita Pomp. Colon. Guic. lib. xvii, 407* Iluscelli 
Lettere do’ Principi, i, p. 104. 
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Fronsperg, a German nobleman, who, having served 
in Italy with great reputation, had acquired such in- 
fluence and popularity, that multitudes of his coun- 
trymen, fond on every occasion of engaging in military 
enterprises, and impatient at that juncture to escape 
from the oppression which they felt in religious as well 
as civil matters, crowded to his standard ; so that, 
without any other gratuity than the payment of a 
crown to each man, fourteen thousand enlisted in his 
service. To these the Archduke Ferdinand added 
two thousand horse, levied in the Austrian dominions. 
But although the emperor had raised troops, he could 
not remit the sums necessary for their support. His 
ordinary revenues were exhausted; the credit of 
princes, during the infancy of commerce, was not ex- 
tensive ; and the cortes of Castile, though every art 
had been tried to gain them, and some innovations 
had been made in the constitution, in order to secure 
their concurrence, peremptorily refused to grant 
Charles any extraordinary supply^ ; so that the more 
his army increased in number, the more were his 
generals embarrassed and distressed. Bourbon, in 
particular, was involved in such difficulties, that he 
stood in need of all his address and courage in order 
to extricate liimself. Large sums were due to the 
Sj)anish troops already in the Milanese, when Frons- 
perg arrived with sixteen thousand hungry Germans, 
The emperor’s destitute of every thing. Both made their 
finances defl- demands with equal fierceness ; the former 
claiming their arrears, and the latter, the 
pay which had been promised them on their entering 
Lombardy. Bourbon was altogether incapable of 
giving satisfaction to either. In this situation, he 
was constrained to commit acts of violence extremely 
shocking to his own nature, which was generous and 
humane. He seized the principal citizens of Milan, 
and by threats, and even by torture, forced from them 


^ Sandov. i. 814. 
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a considerable sum ; lie rifled the churches of all 
their plate and ornaments ; the inadequate supply 
which these afforded, he distributed among the sol- 
diers, with so many soothing exjiressions of his sym- 
pathy and affection, that, though it fell far short of 
the sums due to them, it appeased their present mur- 
murs b 

Among other expedients for raising Bourbon sets 
money, Bourbon granted his life and li- Moroneat 
herty to Morone, who having been kept in 
prison since his intrigue with Pescara, had been con- 
demned to die by the Spanish judges empowered to 
try him. For this remission he paid twenty thousand 
ducats, and such were his singular talents, and the 
wonderful ascendant tvhich he always acquired over 
the minds of those to whom he had access, that, in a 
few days, from being Bourbon’s prisoner, he became 
his prime confident, with whom he consulted in all 
affairs of importance. To his insinuations must bo 
imputed the suspicions w'hich Bourbon began to en- 
tertain, that the emperor had never intended to grant 
him the investiture of Milan, but had appointed 
Leyva, and the other Spanish generals, rather to be 
spies on bis conduct, than to co-operate heartily to- 
wards the execution of his schemes. To him like- 
wise, as he still retained, at the age of fourscore, all 
the enterprising spirit of youth, maybe attributed the 
bold and unexpected measure on which Bourbon soon 
after ventured 

Such, indeed, were the exigences of the ^eiibera- 
imperiai troops in the Milanese, that it be- 
came indispensably necessary to take some ^otfous? 
immediate step for their relief. The arrears 
of the soldiers increased daily ; the emperor made no 
remittances to his generals ; and the utmost rigour of 
military extortion could draw nothing more from a 

^ llipamond. Hist. Mecliol. lib. ix. p. 717- 
s 2 Guic. lib. xvii, 419 . 
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country entirely drained and ruined. In this situa- 
tion there was no choice left, but either to disband 
the army, or to march for subsistence into the enemy’s 
country. The territories of the Venetians lay nearest 
at hand ; hut they, with their usual foresight and 
prudence, had taken such precautions as secured them 
from any insult. Nothing, therefore, remained hut 
to invade the dominions of the church, or of the Flo- 
rentines ; and Clement had of late acted such a part, 
as merited the severest vengeance from the emperor. 
No sooner did the papal troops retuim to Rome after 
the insurrection of the Colonnas, than, without paying 
any regard to the treaty with Moncada, he degraded 
the Cardinal Colonna, excommunicated the rest of the 
family, seized their places of strength, and wasted 
their lands with all the cruelty which the smart of a 
recent injury naturally excites. After this he turned 
his arms against Naples, and as his operations were 
seconded by the French fleet, he made some progress 
towards the conquest of that kingdom ; the viceroy 
being no less destitute than the other imperial gene- 
rals of the money requisite for a vigorous defence ^ 
1527, These proceedings of the pope justified, 

Marches to jn appearance, the measures which Bour- 
pope’s ten-i- hoii s Situation rendered necessary ; and 
tones. Pg gg^ about executing them under such 
disadvantages, as furnish the strongest proof both of 
the despair to which he was reduced, and of the great- 
ness of his abilities', which were able to surmount so 
many obstacles. Having committed the government 
of Milan to Leyva, whom he was not unwilling to 
leave behind, he began his march in the 
anuary 0. ^gp^j^ winter, at the head of twenty-five 
thousand men, composed of nations differing from 
each other in language and manners, without money, 
without magazines, without artillery, without car- 
riages ; in short, without any of those things which 

^ Jovii Vita Pomp. Colon. Guic. lib. xviii. 424, » 
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are necessary to the smallest party, and which seem 
essential to the existence and motions of a great army. 
His route lay through a country cut hy rivers and 
mountains, in which the roads were almost impracti- 
cable : as an addition to his difficulties, the enemy’s 
array, sujmrior to his own in number, was at baud to 
watch all his motions, and to improve every advaTitage. 
But his troops, impatient of their present hardships, 
and allured by the hopes of immense booty, wilhout 
considering how ill provided they were for a march, 
followed him -with great cheerfulness. His iirst 
scheme was to have made himself muster of Placentia, 
and to have gratified his soldiers by the plunder of 
that city : but the vigilance of the confedeante gene- 
rals rendered the design abortive ; nor had he better 
success in his project for the reduction of Bologna, 
which was seasonably supplied with as many troops 
as secured it from the insults of an army wdiich luid 
neither artillery nor ammunition. Having failed in 
■ both these attempts to become master of some great 
city, he was under a necessity of advancing. But he 
had now been twm months in the field; his troops 
had suffered every calamity that a long march, toge- 
ther with the uncommon rigour of the season, could 
bring upon men destitute of all necessary accommo- 
dations in an enemy’s country ; the magnificent pro- 
mises to which they trusted had hitherto proved alto- 
gether vain ; they saw no prospect of relief ; their 
patience, tried to the utmost, failed at last, and they 
broke out into open mutiny. Some ofli- Mutiny of his 
cers, who rashly attempted to restrain 
them, fell victims to their fury : Bourbon himself, not 
daring to appear during the first transports of their 
rage, was obliged to fly secretly from his quarters. ‘ 
But this sudden ebullition of w'rath began at last to 
subside, wdien Bourbon, who possessed, in a wonder- 
ful degree, the art of governing the minds of soldiers, 

^ Guic. lib, xviii. 434. Jovii Vit. Colon. 1C3. 
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renewed liis promises with more confidence than for- 
merly, and assured them that they would be soon ac- 
complished. He endeavoured to render their hard- 
ships more tolerable, by partaking of them himself ; 
he fared no better than the meanest sentinel ; he 
marched along with them on foot ; he joined them in 
singing their camp ballads, in which, with high praises 
of his valour, they mingled many strokes of military 
raillery on his poverty ; and wherever they came he 
allowed them, as a foretaste of what he had promised, 
to iDlunder the adjacent villages at discretion. En- 
couraged by all these soothing arts, they entirely 
forgot their sufferings and complaints, and followed 
him wdth the same implicit confidence as formerlyh • 
The pope’s Bourboii, meanwhile, carefully concealed 
irresolution Ms intentions. Rome and Florence, not 
denee?^’^*^' knowing on which the blow would fall, 
were held in the most disquieting state of 
suspense. Clement, equally solicitous for the safety 
of both, fluctuated in more than his usual uncer- 
tainty ; and while the rapid approach of danger called 
for prompt and decisive measures, he spent the time 
in deliberations ■which came to no issue, or in taking 
resolutions, which, next day, his restless mind, more 
sagacious in discerning than in obviating difficulties, 
overturned, without being able to fix on what should 
be substituted in their place. At one time he deter- 
mined to unite himself more closely than ever with 
his allies, and to push on the war with vigour ; at 
another, he inclined to bring all differences to a final 
accommodation by a treaty with Lannoy, who, kno'w- 
ing his passion for negociation, solicited him inces- 
Marchts. santly with proposals for that purpose. 

timidity at length prevailed, and led 
the Viceroy of him to conclude an agreement with Lan- 
Napies ; which the following were the chief 

articles : That a suspension of arms should take place 


^ CEuyres de Brant, vol. iv. p. 246, &c. 
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between the pontifical and imperial troops for eight 
months : that Clement should advance sixty thou- 
sand crowns towards satisfying the demands of the 
imperial army : that the Colonnas should be absolved 
from censure, and their former dignities and posses- 
sions be restored to them: that the vdceroy should 
come to Rome, and prevent Bourbon from apju’oaeh- 
ing nearer to that city, or to Florence h On this 
hasty treaty, which deprived liim of all hop)es of 
assistance from his allies, without affording him any 
solid foundation of security, Clement relied so firmly, 
that, like a man extricated at once out of all diffi- 
culties, he was at perfect ease, and, in the fulness of 
his confidence, disbanded all his troops, except as 
many as were sufficient to guard Iris own person. 
This amazing confidence of Clement, who, on every 
other occasion, was fearful and suspicious to excess, 
appeared so unaccountable to Guicciardini, who, being 
at that time the pontifical. commissary-general and 
resident in the confederate army, had great oppor- 
truiities, as well as great ahilities, for observing how 
chimerical all his hopes were, that he imputes the 
pope’s conduct, at this jimcture, Avholly.to infatu- 
ation, which those who are doomed to min cannot 
avoid 

Lannoy, it would seem, intended to have gour- 
executed the treaty with great sincerity ; ijon ‘Hsre- 
and having detached Clement from the 
confederacy, wished to turn Bourbon’s arms against 
the Venetians, who, of all the powers at war with the 
emperor, had exerted the greatest vigour. With this 
view he dispatched a courier to Bourbon, informing 
him of the suspension of arms, which, in the name of 
their common master, he had concluded with the pope. 
Bourbon had other schemes, and he had prosecuted 
them now too far to think of retreating. To have 
mentioned a retreat to his soldiers would have been 

1 Guic. lib. xviii. 436. 

Ch. VOL. II. 


3 Ibid. 446. 
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dangerous ; his command was independent of Lan- 
noy ; he was fond of mortifying a man whom he had 
many reasons to hate : for these reasons, without 
paying the least regard to the message, he continued 
to ravage the ecclesiastical teratories, and to advance 
towards Florence. Upon this, all Clement’s terror 
and anxiety returning ■with new force, he had re- 
course to Lannoy, and entreated and conjured him to 
put a stop to Bourbon’s progress. Lannoy accord- 
ingly set out for his camp, but durst not approach it ; 
Bourbon’s soldiers having got notice of the truce, 
raged and threatened, demanding the accomplishment 
of the promises to which they had trusted ; their 
general himself could hardly restrain them; every 
person in Rome perceived that nothing remained but 
to prepare for resisting a storm which it was impos- 
sible to dispel. Clement alone, relying on some 
ambiguous and deceitful professions which Bourbon 
made of his inclination towards peace, sunk hack into 
his former security h 

Advances to- Bourbon, on his part, was far from being 
wards Rome, free from solicitude. All his attempts on 
any place of importance had hitherto miscarried ; and 
Florence, towards which he had been approaching for 
some time, was, by the arrival of the Duke d’Urbino’s 
army, put in a condition to set his power at defiance. 
As it now became necessary to change his route, and 
to take instantly some new resolution, he fixed, 
without hesitation, on one which was no less daring 
in itself than it was impious, according to the opinion 
of that age. This was to assault and plunder Rome. 
Many reasons, however, prompted him to it. He was 
fond of . thwarting Lannoy, who had undertaken for 
the safety of that city ; ho imagined that the emperor 
would he highly pleased to see Clement, the chief 
author of the league against him, humbled ; he flat- 
tered himself, that by gratifying the rapacity of bis 


Guic. lib. xviii. 437, Ssc. Mem. de Bellay, p. 100. 
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soldiers with such immense booty, he would attach 
them for ever to his interest.,; or (which is still more 
probable than any of these) he hoped, that, by means 
of the power and fame which he would acquire fnnu 
the conquest of the first city in Christendom, he might 
lay the foundation of an independent power ; and that, 
after shaking off all connection with the emperor, iie 
might take possession of Naples, or of some of the 
Italian states, in his own name 

Whatever liis motives were, he executed 
his resolution with a rapidity equal to the preparations 
boldness with which he had formed it. 

His soldiers, now that they had their prey full in view, 
complained neither of fatigue, nor famiiie, nor want 
of pay. No sooner did tliey begin to move from 
Tuscany towards Rome, than the pope, sensible at 
last how fallacious the hopes had been on which 
he reposed, started from his security. But no time 
now remained, even for a bold and decisive pontiff, 
to have taken proper measures, or to have formed 
any effectual plan of defence. Under Clement’s 
feeble conduct, all was consternation, disorder, and 
irresolution. He collected, however, such of his dis- 
banded solders as still remained in the city ; he armed 
the artificers of Rome, and the footmen and train- 
hearers of the cardinals ; he repaired the breaches in 
the' walls; he began to erect new works; he ex- 
communicated Bourbon and all his troops, hraaciing 
the Germans wdth the name of Lutherans, and the 
Spaniards with that of Moors Trusting to these 
ineffectual military preparations, or to his spiritual 
arms, wliich were still more despised by rapacious 
soldiers, he seems to have laid aside his natural 
timidity, and, contrary to the advice of all his coun- 
sellors, determined to wait the approach of an enemy 

I BranLiv. 271- vi. Belcarii Comment. 594 

* Seckend. lib; ii. 68, 
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whom he might easily have avoided by a timely re- 
treat. 

Assault of Bourbon, who saw the necessity of dis- 
Rome. patch, now that his intentions were known, 
advanced with such speed, that he gained several 
marches on the Duke d’Urbino’s army, and encamped 
in the plains of Rome on the evening of the fifth of 
May. From thence he shewed his soldiers the palaces 
and churches of that city, into which, as the capital 
of the Christian commonwealth, the riches of all 
Europe had flowed during many centuries, without 
having been once violated by any hostile hand ; and 
commanding them to refresh themselves that night, 
as a preparation for the assault next day, promised 
them, in reward of their toils and valour, the pos- 
session of all the treasures accumulated there. 

Early in the morning. Bourbon, who had deter- 
mined to distinguish that day either by his death or 
the success of liis enterprise, appeared at the head of 
his troops clad in complete armour, above which he 
wore a vest of white tissue, that he might be more 
conspicuous both to his friends and to his enemies ; 
and, as all depended on one bold impression, he led 
them instantly to scale the walls. Three distinct 
bodies, one of Germans, another of Spaniards, and the 
last of Italians, the tlnee different nations of whom 
the army was composed, were appointed to this 
service ; a separate attack was assigned to each ; and 
the whole army advanced to support them, as occa- 
sion should require. A thick mist concealed their 
approach until they reached almost the brink of the 
ditch which surrounded the suburbs : having planted 
their ladders in a moment, each brigade rushed on 
the assault with an impetuosity heightened by national 
emulation. They were received at first with fortitude 
equal to their own ; the Swiss in the pope’s guards, 
and the veteran soldiers who had been assembled, 
fought with a courage becoming men to whom the 
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defence of the noblest city in the world was intrusted. 
Bourbon’s troops, notmthstanding all their valour, 
gained no ground, and even began to give way ; when 
their leader, perceiving that on this critical moment 
the fate of the day depended, leaped from his horse, 
pressed to the front, snatched a scaling ladder from a 
soldier, planted it against the wall, and began to 
mount it, encouraging his men -vvith his voice and 
hand to follow him. But at that very iu- Bourbon 
stant, a musket bullet from the ramparts slain, 
pierced his groin with a wound, which he immediately 
felt to be mortal ; but he retained so much presence 
of mind as to desire those w'ho were near him to cover 
his body with a cloak, that his death might not dis- 
hearten his troops ; and soon after he expired with a 
courage wmrtliy of a better cause, and which would 
have entitled him to the liighest praise, if he had thus 
fallen in defence of his country, not at the head of its 
enemies h 

This fatal event could not be concealed ^he city 
from the army ; the soldiers soon missed take" ; 
their general, whom they were accustomed to see in 
every time of danger : hut instead of being disheart- 
ened by their loss, it animated them with new valour; 
the name of Bourbon resounded along the line, accom- 
panied with the cry of blood and revenge. The vete- 
rans who defended the walls were soon overpowered 
by numbers ; the untrained body of city recruits fied 
at the sight of danger, and the enemy, with irresisti- 
ble violence, rushed into the town. 

During the combat, Clement Avas employed at tlie 
high altar of St. Peter’s church in oftering up to 
heaven unavailing prayers for victory. No sooner 
was he informed that his troops began to give way, 
than he fled with precipitation ; and with an infatua- 
tion still more amazing than any thing already men- 

1 Mem. cle Bellay, ]01, Guic. lib. xviii. p. 446, Sre, OEuv. 
de Brant, iv. 257, &c. 
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tionecl, instead of making kis escape by the opposite 
gate, where there was no enemy to oppose it, he shut 
himself up, together with thirteen cardinals, the 
foreign ambassadors, and many persons of distinction, 
in the castle of St. Angelo, which, from his late mis- 
fortune, he might have knoivn to be an insecure 
retreat. In his way from the Vatican to that for- 
tress, he saw his troops hying before an enemy, who 
pursued without giving quarter ; he heard the cries 
and lamentations of the Roman citizens, and beheld 
the beginning of those calamities which his own 
credulity and ill-conduct had brought upon his 
subjects^ . 

It is impossible to describe, or even 
p un ere( . imagine, the misery and horror of that 
scene which followed. Vliatcver a city taken by 
storm can dread from military rage, unrestrained by 
discipline ; whatever excesses the ferocity of the Ger- 
mans, the avarice of the Spaniards, or the licentious- 
ness of the Italians could commit, these the wretched 
inhabitants were obliged to suffer. Churches, palaces, 
and the houses of private persons, were plundered 
without distinction. No age, or character, or sex, 
was exempt from injury. Cardinals, nobles, priests, 
matrons, virgins, were all the prey of soldiers, and ,at 
the mercy of men deaf to the voice of humanity. Nor 
did these outrages cease, as is usual in towns which 
are carried by assault, wdien the first fury of the storm 
was over ; the imperialists kept possession of Rome 
several months; and, during all that time, the inso- 
lence and brutality of the soldiers hardly abated. 
Their booty in ready money alone amounted to a 
million of ducats ; wdiat they raised by ransoms and 
exactions far exceeded that sum. Rome, though 
taken several different times by the northern nations, 
who overran the empire in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, was never treated with so much cruelty hy 


1 Jov. Vit. Colon. 165. 
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tlic ’barbarons and lieathen Huns, Vandals, or Gotlis, 
as now by the bigoted subjects of a catholic mo- 
narch h 

After Bourbon’s death, the command of 
the imperial army devobed on Philibert aii-^elnrfthB' 
de Chalons, Prince of Oraiige, who with 
difficulty prevailed on as many of his sol- 
diers to desist from tJie pillage as w'ere necessary to 
invest the castle of St. Angelo. Clement was imme- 
diately sensible of his error in having retired into that 
ill-provided and untenable fort. But as the imjierial- 
ists, scorning discipline, and intent only on plunder, 
pushed the siege with little vigour, lie did not despair 
of holding out until the Duke d’Urbiuo could come 
to his relief. That general advanced at the head of 
an army composed of Venetians, Florentines, and 
Swiss, in the pay of France, of sufficient strength 
to have delivered Clement from the present danger. 
But D’Urbino, preferring the indulgence of his hatred 
against the family of Medici to the glory of deliver- 
ing the capital of Christendom, and the head of the 
church, pronounced the enterprise to be too hazard- 
ous ; and, from an exquisite refinement in revenge, 
having marched forward so far, that his anny being 
seen from the ramparts of St. Angelo, flattered the 
pope with the prospect of certain relief, he imme- 
diately wheeled about, and retired®. Clement, de- 
prived of every resource, and reduced to such ex- 
tremity of famine as to feed on asses’ flesh*, was 
obliged' to capitulate on such conditions as the con- 
querors were pleased to prescribe. He 
agreed to pay four hundred thousand du- surrenders 
cats to the army ; to surrender to the em- pJ|“on!irf 
peror all the places of strength belonging 

1 Jov. Vit. Colon. 106, Guic. lib. xviii. 440, &c. Com- 
ment. dc Capta Urbe Borase, ap. Scardiuiu, ii. 2S0. Ulloa, 
Vila di Carlo V. p. 110, &c. Gianonne, Hist, of Nap. B. .xxxi. 
c. 3. p. 507. 

2 Guic. lib. xviii. 450. 
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to the church ; and, besides giving hostages, to remain 
a prisoner himself until the chief articles were per- 
formed. He was committed to the care of Alarcon, 
who, by his severe vigilance in guarding Francis, had 
given full proof of his being qualified for that office ; 
and thus, by a singular accident, the same man had 
the custody of the two most illustrious personages 
who had been made prisoners in Europe during seve'i- 
ral ages. 

The account of this extraordinary and 
ro/s beha- unexpected event was no less surprising 
juncture**”^ than agreeable to the emperor. But in 
order to conceal his joy from his subjects, 
who were filled with horror at the success and crimes 
of their countrymen, and to lessen the indignation of 
the rest of Europe, he declared that Home had been 
assaulted without any order from liim. He wrote to 
all the princes with whom he was in alliance, dis- 
claiming his having had any knowledge of Bourbon’s 
intention h He put himself and court into mourn- 
ing; commanded the rejoicings which had been 
ordered for the birth of his son Philip to be stopped; 
and, employing an artifice no less hypocritical than 
gross, he appointed prayers and processions through- 
out all Spain for the recovery of the pope’s liberty, 
which, by an order to his generals, he could have 
immediately granted him^. 

soiyman The good fortune of the house of Aus- 

invades Hun- tria was no less conspicuous in another 
part of Europe. Soiyman having invaded 
Hungary with an army of three hundred thousand 
men, Lewis II., king of that country, and of Bohe- 
mia, a weak and unexperienced prince, advanced 
rashly to meet him with a body of men which did 
not amount to thirty thousand. With an imprudence 

^ Euscelli, Lettere de’ Principi, ii. 234. 

2 Sleid. 109. Sandov. i. 822. Mauroc. Hist, Veneta, lib. 
iii. 220. 
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still more unpardonable, be gave the command of 
these troops to Paul Toinorri, a Franciscan monk, 
Archbishop of Golocza. This awkward generul, in 
the dress of his order, girt with its cord, marched at 
the head of the troops ; and, hurried oir by his own 
presumption, as well as by the impetuosity of nobles 
who despised danger*, but were impatient of long ser- 
vice, he fought the fatal battle of Mohaez, 33 
in which the king, the flow'er of the Hun- 
garian nobility, and upwards of twenty Hungarians, 
thousand men, fell the victims of his folly 
and ill-conduct. Solyman, after his vic- 
tory, seized and kept possession of several towns of 
the greatest strength in the southern provinces of 
Hungary, and, overrunning the rest of the country, 
carried near two hundred thousand persons into cap- 
tivity. As Lewis was the last male of the royal 
family of Jagellon, the Archduke Ferdinand claimed 
both his crowns. This claim was founded on a double 
title *, the one derived from the ancient pretensions of 
the house of Austria to both kingdoms; the other 
from the right of his %vifc, the only sister of the 
deceased monarch. The feudal institutions, however, 
subsisted both in Hungary and Bohemia in such 
vigour, and the nobles possessed such extensive power, 
that the crowns were still elective, and Ferdinand’s 
rights, if they had not been powerfully supported, 
would have met Avith little regard. But his own per- 
sonal merit ; the respect due to the brother of the 
greatest monarch in Christendom; the perdinand 
necessity of choosing a prince able to afford elected king, 
his subjects some additional protection against the 
Turkish arms, wdiicli, as they had recently felt their 
power, they greatly dreaded ; together with the in- 
trigues of his sister, who had been married to the late 
king, overcame the prejudices Avhich the Hungarians 
had conceived against the archduke as a foreigner ; 
and, though a considerable party voted for the Amy- 
wode of Transylvania, at length secured Ferdinand 
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tlic tlirone of that kingdom. The states of Bohemia 
imitated the example of their neighbour kingdom ; hut 
in order to ascertain and secure their own privileges, 
they obliged Ferdinand, before his coronation, to 
subscribe a deed, which they term a reverse, declaring 
that he held that cro\vn not by any previous right, 
but by their gratuitous and voluntary election. Bv 
such a vast accession of territories, the hereditary 
possession of which they secured in process of time 
to their family, the princes of the house of Austria 
attained that pre-eminence in power which hath ren- 
dered them so formidable to the rest of Germany h 
Progress of The dissensions between the pope and 
thyeforma- emperor proved extremely favourable to 
the progress of Lutheranism. Charles, 
exasperated by Clement’s conduct, and fully employed 
in opposing the league which he had formed against 
him, had little inclination, and less leisure, to take 
any measures for suppressing the new opinions in 
June 23. Germany. In a diet of the empire held 
1^26. at Spires, the state of religion came to be 

considered, and all that the emperor required of the 
princes was, that they would wait patiently, and 
without encouraging innovations, for the meeting of a 
general council, which he had demanded of the pope. 
They, in return, acknowledged the convocation of a 
council to be the proper and regular step towards 
reforming abuses in the church; but contended, that 
a national council held in Germany would be more 
effectual for that purpose than what he had pro- 
posed. To his advice, concerning the discourage- 
ment of innovations, they paid so little regard, that, 
even during the meeting of the diet at Spires, the 
divines who attended the Elector of vSaxony and 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel tliither, preached puh- 

^ Steph. Broderick Procancellarii Hungar. Clades in 
Campo Mohaez, ap. Scardium, ii. 218. P. Barre, Hist, d’Alle- 
magne, tom. viii, part i, p. 198. 
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licly, and administered the sacraments, according to 
the rites of the reformed church'. The emperor's 
own example emholdcned the Germans to treat the 
papal authority Avith little reverence. During the heat 
of his resentment against Clement, he had published 
a long reply to an angry brief -which the pope had 
intended as an apology for his own conduct. In this 
manifesto, the emperor, after having enumerated 
many instances of that pontifl‘’s ingratitude, deceit, 
and ambition, all which he painted in the strongest 
and most aggravated colour.s, appealed from him to a 
general council. At the same time he Avrotc to the 
college of cardinals, complaining of Clement’s par- 
tiality and injustice; and requiring them, if he refused 
or delayed to call a council, to shcAV their concern 
for the peace of the Christian church, so shame- 
fully neglected by its chief pa.st()r, by .summoning that 
assembly m their own name '. This manifesto, little 
inferior in virulence to the invectives of Luther him- 
self, was dispersed OAmr Germany with great indu.stry, 
and, being eagerly read by persons of every rank, did 
much more than coiinterhalance the eifect of all 
Charles’s declarations against the new opinions. 


Sleid, 103. 


2 Goldast. Polit. Imper, p. .084. 
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BOOK V. 

The accoHnt of the cruel manner in wlaicli 
the pope had been treated filled all Europe 
with astonishment or horror. To see a 
Christian emperor, who, by possessing that 
dignity, ought to have been the protector 
and advocate of the holy see, lay violent hands on him 
who represented Christ on earth, and detain his sacred 
person in a rigorous captivity, was considered as an 
impiety that merited the severest vengeance, and 
which called for the immediate interposition of every 
dutiful son of the church. Francis# and Henry, 
alarmed at the progress of the imperial arms in Italy, 
had, even before the taking of Rome, entered into a 
closer alliance ; and, in order to give some check to 
the emperor’s ambition, had agreed to make a vigor- 
ous diversion in the Low Countries. The force of 
every motive which had inifiuenced them at that time 
was now increased ; and to these was added the desire 
of rescuing the pope out of the emperor’s hands, a 
measure no less politic than it appeared to be pious. 
This, however, rendered it necessary to abandon their 
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hostile intentions against the Low Countries, and to 
make Italy the seat of war, as it was by vigorous 
operations there they might contribute most effec- 
tually towards delivering Rome, and setting Clement 
at liberty. Francis being now sensible that, in his 
system with regard to the affairs of Italy, the spirit of 
refinement had carried him too far, and that, by an 
excess of remissness, he had allowed Charles to attain 
advantages which he might easily have prevented, was 
eager to make reparation for an error, of which he 
was not often guilty, hy an activity more suitable 
to his temper. Henry thought his interposition 
necessary, in order to liinder the emperor from 
becoming master of all Italy, and ae(juiring by that 
means such superioiity of power as would enable him, 
for the future, to dictate without control to the other 
princes of Europe. W olsey, whom Francis had taken 
care to secure, hy flattery and presents, the certain 
methods of gaining his favour, neglected nothing that 
could incense his master against the emperor. Be- 
sides all these public considerations, Henry was in- 
fluenced by one of a more private nature; having 
begun, about this time, to form his great scheme of 
divorcing Catherine of Aragon, towards the execution 
of which lie knew that the sanction of papal authority 
would be necessary, he was desirous to acquire as 
much merit as possible with Clement, by appearing 
to be the chief instrument of his deliverance. 

The negotiation, between princes thus confeaeracy 
disposed, was not tedious. Wolsey him- lam. 
self conducted it, on the part of his sove- ^ 
reign, with unbounded powers. Francis treated with 
him in person at Amiens, where the cardinal appeared, 
and was received with royal magnificence. A mar- 
riage between the Duke of Orleans and the Princess 
Mary was agreed to as the basis of the confederacy ; 
it was resolved that Italy should be the theatre of 
war ; the strength of the army -winch should take the 
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field, as well as the contingent of troops or of money, 
which each prince should furnish, were settled ; and 
if the emperor did not accept of the proposals which 
they were jointly to make him, they bound themselves 
immediately to declare war, and to begin hostilities. 

fleiiry, who took every resolution with 
impetuosity, entered so eagerly into tliis 
new alliance, that, in order to give Francis the 
strongest proof of his friendship and respect, he for- 
mally renounced the ancient claim of the English 
monarchs to the crown of France, which had long 
been the pride and ruin of the nation ,* as a full com- 
pensation for which he accepted a pension of fifty 
thousand crowns, to be paid annually to himself and 
his successors h 

TheFioren being Unable to fulfil the 

tiiiM recover conditions of his capitulations, still re- 
dm ^'^***' inained a prisoner, under the severe cus- 
tody of Alarcon. The Florentines no 
sooner heard of what had happened at Home, than 
they ran to arms in a tumultuous manner ; expelled 
the Cardinal di Cortona, who governed their city in 
the pope’s name ; defaced the arms of the Medici ; 
broke in pieces the statues of Leo and Clement; 
and, declaring themselves a free state, re-established 
their ancient popular government. The Venetians, 
taking advantage of the calamity of their ally the 
pope, seized Ravenna, and other places belonging to 
the church, under pretext of keeping them in dcpo- 
site. The Dulces of Urhino and Ferrara laid hold 
likewise on part of the spoils of the unfortunate pon- 
tiff, whom they considered as irretrievably ruined 
The imperial Laimoy, ou the Other hand, laboured to 
derive some solid benefit from that unfore- 
seen event, which gave such splendour and 

^ Herbert, 83, &c. Rym. i’oed. xiv. 203. 
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s-upeiiority to his master’s arms. For this purpose, 
he marched to Rome, together with Moncada, and 
the Marquis, del Guasto, at the head of all the 
troops which they could assemble in the kingdom of 
Naples. The arrival of this reinforcement brought 
new calamities on the unhappy citizens of Rome; 
for the soldiers, envying the wealth of their compa- 
nions, imitated their licence, and with the utmost 
rapacity gathered the gleanings which had escaped the 
avarice of the Spaniards and Germans. There was 
not now any array in Italy capable of making head 
against the imperialists ; and nothing more was requi- 
site to reduce Bologna, and the other towns in the 
ecclesiastical state, than to have appeared before them. 
But the soldiers having been so long accustomed, 
under Bourbon, to an entire relaxation of discipline, 
and having tasted the sweets of living at discretion in 
a great city, almost without the control of a superior, 
were become so impatient of military subordination, 
and so averse to service, that they refused to leave 
Rome, unless all their arrears were paid; a condition 
which they knew to he impossible. At the same 
time they declared, that they would not obey any 
other person than the Prince of Orange, whom the 
army had chosen general. Lannoy, finding that it 
wms no longer safe for him to remain among licentious 
troops, who desjused his dignity and hated his person, 
returned to Naples; soon after, the Marquis del 
Guasto and Moncada thought it prudent to quitRome 
for the same reason. The Prince of Orange, a gene- 
ral only in name,' and by the most precarious of aU 
tenures, the good-will of soldiers, whom success and 
licence had rendered capricious, was obliged to pay 
more attention to their humours than they did to his 
commands. Thus the emperor, instead of reaping 
any of the advantages which he might have expected 
from the reduction of Rome, had the mortification to 
see the most formidable body of troops that he had 
ever brought into the field continue in a state of 
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inactivity, from whicli it was impossible to rouse 
themb 

The French Thi^ gave tbe King of France and the 
army marches Venetians leisure to form new schemes, 
into Italy. engagements for de- 

livering the pope, and preserving the liberties of 
Italy. The newly-restored republic of Florence very 
imprudently joined with them, and Lautrec, of whose 
abilities the Italians entertained a much more favour- 
able opinion than his own master, was, in order to 
gratify them, appointed generalissimo of the league. 
It was with the utmost reluctance he undertook that 
office, being unwilling to expose himself a second 
time to the difficulties and disgraces, which the negli- 
gence of the king, or the malice of his favourites, 
might bring upon him. The best troops in France 
marched under his command; and the King ^ of 
England, though he had not yet declared war against 
the emperor, advanced a considerable sum towards 
Its opera- carrying on the expedition. Lautrec’s 
tions. first operatiunc were prudent, vigorous, 
and successful. By the assistance of Andrew Doria, 
the ablest sea-officer of that age, he rendered himself 
master of Genoa, and re-established in that republic 
the faction of the Fregosi, together with the dominion 
of France. He obliged Alexandria to surrender after 
a short siege, and reduced all the country on that 
side of the Tessino. He took Pavia, wliich had so 
long resisted the arms of his sovereign, by assault, 
and plundered it with that cruelty which the memory 
of the fatal disaster that had befallen the French 
nation before its walls naturally inspired. All the 
Milanese, which Antonio de Leyva defended with a 
small body of troops, kept together, and supported 
by his own address and industry, must have soon 
submitted to his power, if he had continued to bend 
the force of his arms against that country. But 
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Lautrec durst not complete a conquest -vvliich would 
have been so honourable to himself, and of such advan- 
tage to the league. Francis knew his confederates to 
be more desirous of circumscribing the imperial power 
in Italy, than of acquiring new territories for him ; 
and was afraid, that if Sforza were once re-established 
in Milan, they would second but coldly the attack 
which he intended to make on the kingdom of 
Naples. For this reason he instructed .Lautrec not 
to push Ms operations with too much vigour in Lom- 
bardy ; and happily the importunities of the pope, 
and the solicitations of the Florentines, the one for 
relief, and the other for protection, were so urgent as 
to furnish him with a decent pretext for marching for- 
ward, without yielding to the entreaties of the Vene- 
tians and Sforza, who insisted on his laying siege to 
Milan K 

While Lautrec advanced slowly towards „ 

Ilome, the emperor had time to deliberate sets the pope 
concerning the disposal of the pope’s per- 
son, who still remained a prisoner in the castle of 
St. Angelo, Notwithstanding the specious veil of 
religion, with which he usually endeavoured to coyer 
his actions, Charles, in many instances, appears to 
have been but little under the influence of religions 
considerations, and had frequently, on this occasion, 
expressed an inclination to transport the pope into 
Spain, that he might indulge his ambition with the 
spectacle of the two most illustrious personages in 
Europe successively prisoners in his court. But the 
fear of giving new offence to all Christendom, and of 
filling his own subjects with horror, obliged him to 
forego that satisfaction The progress of the con- 
federates made it now necessary, either to set the pope 
at liberty, or to remove him to some place of con- 

1 Guic. lib. xviii. 461. Bellay, 107, Mauroc. Hist. 
Venet. lib. iii. 238. 

2 Guic. lib. xviii. 457. 
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finement more secure than the castle of St. Angelo. 
Many considerations induced him to prefer the former, 
particularly his want of the money, requisite as well 
for recruiting his army, as for paying off the vast 
arrears due to it. In order to obtain this 

EeT). 11 . assembled the cortes of Castile at 

Valladolid about the beginning of the year, and 
having laid before them the state of Ms affairs, and 
represented the necessity of making great prepara- 
tions to resist the enemies, whom envy at the success 
which had crowned Ms arms would unite against Mm, 
he demanded a large supply in the most pressing 
terms ; but the cortes, as the nation was already ex- 
hausted by extraordinary donatives, refused to load it 
with any new burden, and, in spite of all Ms endea- 
vomrs to gain or to intimidate the members, persisted 
in this resolution^. No resource, therefore, remained, 
but the extorting from Clement, by way of ransom, a 
sum sufficient for discharging what was due to Ms 
troops, without which it was vain to mention to them 
their leaving Rome. 

Nor was the pope inactive on his part, or Ms in- 
trigues unsuccessful towards hastening such a treaty. 
By flattery, and the appearance of unbounded con- 
fidence, he disarmed the resentment of Cardinal 
Colonna, and wrought upon his vanity, which made 
Mm desirous of showing the world, that as Ms power 
had at first depressed the pope, it could now raise 
Mm to Ms former dignity. By favours and promises 
he gained Morone, who, by one of those whimsical 
revolutions which occur so often in Ms life, and wMch 
so strongly display Ms character, had now recovered 
his credit imd authority with the imperialists. The 
address and influence of two such men easily removed 
all the obstacles wMch retarded an accommodation, 
and Inought the treaty for Clement’s liberty to a con- 
clusion, upon conditions hard, indeed, hut not more 
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severe than, a prince in his situation had reason to 
expect. He was obliged to advance, in ready money, 
a hundred thousand crowns for the use of the army ; 
to pay the same sum at the distance of a fortnight ; 
and, at the end of three months, a hundred and fifty 
thousand more. He engaged not to take part in the 
war against Charles, either in Lombardy or in 
Naples ; he granted him a bull of cruzado, and the 
tenth of ecclesiastical revenues in Spain ; and he not 
only gave hostages, but put the emperor in possession 
of several towns, as a security for the performance of 
these articles Having raised the first moiety by a 
sale of ecclesiastical dignities and benefices, and other 
expedients equally uncanonical, a day was fixed for 
delivering liim from imprisonment. But ^ 

Clement, impatient to be free, after a te- 
dious confinement of six months, as well as full of 
the suspicion and distrust natural to the unfortunate, 
was so much afraid that the imperialists might still 
throw in obstacles to put off his deliverance, that he 
disguised himself, on the night preceding the day 
when he was to be set free, in the habit of a merchant, 
and Alarcon having remitted somewhat of his vigi- 
lance upon the conclusion of the treaty, he made his 
escape undiscovered. He arrived before next morn- 
ing at Orvietto, without any attendants but a single 
officer ; and from thence wrote a letter of thanks to 
Lautrec, as the chief instrument of procuring him 
liberty 

During these transactions, the ambassa- 
dors of France and England repaired to the emperor 
Spain, in consequence of the treaty which anrSry. 
Wolscy had concluded "vvitli the French 
king, The emperor, unwilling to draw on himself 
the united forces of the two raonarchs, discovered 


^ Guic. lib. xviii. 467 > 

2 Guic. lib. xviii. 4(>7, &c. Jov. Vit. Colon. 169. Mauroc. 
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an inclination to relax somewhat the rigour of the 
treaty of Madrid, to which, hitherto, he had adhered 
inflexibly. He offered to accept of the two millions 
of crowns, which Francis had proposed to pay as an. 
equivalent for the duchy of Burgundy, and to set his 
sons at liberty, on conation that he would recall his 
army out of Italy, and restore Genoa, together with 
the other conquests which he had made in that coun- 
try. With regard to. Sforza, he insisted that his fate 
should be determined by the judges appointed to 
enquire into his crimes. These propositions being 
made to Henry, he transmitted them to his ally the 
French king, whom it more nearly concerned to exa- 
mine and to answer them ; and if Francis had been 
sincerely solicitous, _ either to conclude peace or pre- 
serve consistency in his own conduct, he ought in- 
stantly to have closed with overtures which diflered 
hut little from the propositions which he himself had 
formerly made h But his views were now much 
changed; his alliance with Henry,. Lautrec’s progress 
in Italy, and the superiority of his army there above 
that of the emperor, hardly left him room to doubt 
of the success of his enterprise against Haples. Full 
of those sanguine hopes, he was at no loss to find 
pretexts for rejecting or evading what the emperor 
had proposed. Under the appearance of sympathy 
with Sforza, for whose interests he had not hitherto 
discovered much solicitude, he again demanded the 
full and unconditional re-establishment of that unfor- 
tunate prince in his dominions. Under colour of its 
being imprudent to rely on the emperor’s sincerity, 
he insisted that his sons should be set at liberty before 
the French troops left Italy, or surrendered Genoa. 
The unreasonableness of these demands, as well as 
the reproachful insinuation with wdiich they were 
accompaziied, irritated Charles to such a degree, that 
he could hardly listen to them with patience ; and 
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repenting of his moderation, -which had made so little 
impression on his enemies, declared that he would 
not depart in the smallest article from the conditions 
■which he had now offered. Upon this, the French 
and English ambassadors (for Henry had been dra^vn 
unaccountably to concur with Francis in these strange 
propositions) demanded and obtained their audience 
of leave. ^ 

Next day, two heralds, who had accom- 1528. 
panied the ambassadors on purpose, though 
they had hitherto concealed their character, having 
assumed the ensigns of their office, appeared in the 
emperor’s court, and being admitted into his presence, 
they, in the name of their respective masters, and with 
all the solemnities customary on such occasions, de- 
nounced war against him. Charles re- xhey declare 
ceived both with a dignity suitable to his 
own rank, but spoke to each in a tone '' 
adapted to the sentiments which he entertained of 
their sovereigns. He accepted the defiance of the 
English monarch with a firmness tempered by some 
degree of decency and respect. His reply to the 
French king abounded with that acrimony of expres- 
sion, which personal rivalship, exasperated by the 
memory of many injuries inflicted as well as suffered, 
naturallj'- suggests. , He desired the French herald to 
acquaint his sovereign, that he would henceforth con- 
sider him not only as a base violator of public faith, 
but as a stranger to the honour and integrity becoming 
a gentleman. Francis, too high-spirited to bear such 
an imputation, had recourse to an uncommon expe- 
dient in order to vindicate his character. He instantly 
sent back the herald with a cartel of de- 
fiance, in which he gave the emperor the leugestheem- 
lie in form, challenged him to single 
combat, requiring him to name the time 
and place for the encounter, and the weapons with, 

^ Rym. xiv. 200. Herbert. 83. Guic.lib. xvili. 471. 
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which he chose to fight. Charles, as he was not in- 
ferior to his rival in spirit or bravery, readily accepted 
the challenge ; but, after several messages concerning 
the arrangement of all the circumstances relative to 
the combat, accompanied with mutual reproaches, 
bordering on the most indecent scurrility, all thoughts 
of this duel, more becoming the heroes of romance 
than the two greatest monarchs of their age, were en- 
tirely laid aside. ^ 

The effect of The example of two personages so illus- 
iJiismpro- trious drew such general attention, and 
™ stem carried with it so much authority, that it 

duelling. considerable influence in producing 

an important change in manners all over Europe. 
Duels, as has already been observed, had long been 
permitted by the laws of all the European nations, 
and, forming a part of their jurisprudence, were au- 
thorized by the magisriate, on many occasions, as the 
most proper method of terminating questions with re- 
gard to property, or of deciding those which i-espected 
crimes. But single combats being considered as so- 
lemn appeals to the omniscience and justice of the 
Supreme Being, they were allowed only in public 
causes, according to the prescription of law, and car- 
ried on in a judicial form. Men accustomed to this 
manner of decisions in courts of justice, were natu- 
rally led to apply it to personal and private quarrels. 
Duels, which at first could be appointed by the civil 
judge alone, were, fought without the interposition of 
liis authority, and in cases to which the laws did not 
extend. The transaction between Charles and Francis 
strongly countenanced this practice. Upon every 
afifont, or injury, wMcli seemed to touch his honour, 
a gentleman thought himself entitled to draw his 
sword, and to call on his adversary to give him satis- 
faction. Such an opinion becoming prevalent among 

^ Recueil dea Traites, 2. Mem. de Bellay, 103, &c. 
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men of fierce courage, of high spirit, and of rude man- 
ners, when offence was often given, and revenge was 
always prompt, produced most fatal consequences. 
Much of the best blood in Christendom was shed ; 
many useful' lives were sacrificed ; and, at some pe- 
riods, war itself hath hardly been more destructive 
than these private contests of honour. So powerful, 
however, is the dominion of fashion, that neither the 
terror of penal laws nor reverence for religion, have 
been able entirely to abolish a practice unknown 
among the ancients, and not justifiable by any prin- 
ciple of reason ; though at the same time it must be 
admitted, that, to this absurd custom, we must ascribe 
in some degree the extraordinary gentleness and com- 
plaisance of modern manners, and that respectful atten- 
tion of one man to another, which, at present, render 
the social intercourses of life far more agreeable and 
decent, than among the most civilized nations of an- 
tiquity. 

While the two monarchs seemed so Retreat of the 
eager to terminate their quarrel by a per- 
sonal combat, Lautrec continued his opera- 
tions, which promised to be more decisive. His army, 
which was now increased to thirty-five thousand men, 
advanced by great marches towards Naples. The 
terror of their approach, as well as the remonstrances 
and the entreaties of the Prince of Orange, prevailed 
at last on the imperial troops, though with difficulty, 
to quit Rome, of which they had kept possession 
during ten months. But of that flourishing army 
which had entered the city, scarcely one half remained ; 
the rest, cut off by the plague, or ^wasted by tliscase, 
the effects of their inactivity, intemperance, and de- 
bauchery, fell victims to their own crimes.^ Lautrec 
made the greatest efforts to attack them in their retreat 
towards the Neax>olitan territories, which would have 
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finished the war at one blow. But the prudence of 
their leaders disappointed all his measures, and con- 
ducted them with little loss to Naples. The people 
of tliat kingdom, extremely impatient to shake off the 
Spanish yoke, received the French with open arms, 
wherever they appeared to take possession ; and, 
Gaeta and Naples excepted, hardly any place of im- 
portance remained in the hands of the imperialists. 
The preservation of the former was owing to the 
strength of its fortifications, that of the latter to the 
Erencii be- presence of the imperial army. Lautrec, 
siege Naples, j^owever, sat down before Naples; hut 
finding it vain to think of reducing a city by force 
while defended by a whole army, he was obliged to 
employ the slower, but less dangerous method of 
blockade ; and having taken measures which appeared 
to him effectual, he confidently assured his master, 
that famine would soon compel the besieged to capi- 
tulate. These hopes were strongly confirmed by the 
defeat of a vigorous attempt made by the enemy in 
order to recover the command of the sea. The gal- 
leys of Andrew Doria, under the command of his 
nephew Philippine, guarded the mouth of the harbour. 
Moncada, who had succeeded Lannoy in the vice- 
royalty, rigged out a number of galleys superior to 
Doria’s, manned them with a chosen body of Spanish 
veterans, and going on board himself, together with 
the Marquis del Guasto, attacked Philippine before 
the arrival of the Venetian and French fleets* But 
the Genoese admiral, by his superior skill in naval 
operations, easily triumphed over the valour and 
number of the Spaniards. The viceroy was killed, 
most of his fleet destroyed, and Guasto, with many 
officers of distinction, being taken prisoners, were put 
on board the captive galleys, and sent by Philippino 
as trophies of his victory to his unclek 
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Notwithstanding this flattering prospect of success, 
many circumstances concurred to frustrate 
Lautrec’s expectations. Clement, though stances which 
he always acknowledged his being in- 
debted to Francis for the recovery of his 
liberty, and often complained of the cruel treatment 
which he had met with from the emperor, was not 
influenced at this juncture by principles of gratitude, 
nor, which is more extraordinary, was he swayed by 
the desire of revenge. His past misfortunes rendered 
him more cautious than ever, and his recollection of 
the errors which he had committed, increased the 
natural irresolution of his mind. While he amused 
Francis with promises, he secretly negotiated with 
Charles ; and being solicitous, above all things, to 
re-establis3i his family in Florence with their ancient 
authority, which he could not expect from Francis, 
who had entered into strict alliance with the new re- 
public, he leaned rather to the side of his enemy than 
to that of his benefactor, and gave Lautrec no assist- 
ance towards carrying on his operations. The Vene- 
tians viewing with jealousy the progress of the French 
arms, were intent only upon recovering such maritime 
towns in the Neapolitan dominions as were to be 
possessed by their republic, while they were altogether 
careless about the reduction of Naples, on which the 
success of the common cause depended^ The king 
of England, instead of being able, as had been pro- 
jected, to embarrass the emperor by attacking his 
territories in the Low Countries, found his subjects 
so averse to an unnecessary w.ir, which would have 
ruined the- trade of the nation, that, in order to silence 
their clamours, and put a stop to the insurrections i 
ready to break out among them, be was compelled to | 
conclude a truce for eight months with the governess J 
of the Netherlands n Francis himself, with tlie same 
unpardonable inattention of which he had formerly 

2 Herbert, 90. Rymer, xiv. 263. 
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been guilty, and for which he had suffered so severely, 
neglected to make proper remittances to Lautrec for 
the support of his army.^ 

Revolt of An- These unexpected events retarded the 
^rnoria’^ progress of the French, discouraging both 
from France, the general and his troops ; but the revolt 
of Andrew Doria proved a fatal blow to all their mea- 
sures. That gallant ofScer, the citizen of a republic, 
and trained up from his infancy in the sea-service, 
retained the spirit of independence natural to the 
former, together with the plain liberal manners pecu- 
liar to the latter. A stranger to the arts of submis- 
sion or flattery necessary in courts, but conscious, at 
the same time, of his own merit and importance, he 
always offered his advice with freedom, and often 
preferred his complaints and remonstrances wth bold- 
ness. The French ministers, unaccustomed to such 
liberties, determined to ruin a man who treated them 
with so little deference ; and though Francis himself 
had a just sense of Doria’s services, as well as a high 
esteem for his character, the courtiers, by continually 
representing him as a man haughty, intractable, and 
more solicitous to aggrandize himself than to promote 
the interests of France, gradually undermined the 
foundations of his credit, and filled the kind’s mind 
with suspicion and distrust. From thence proceeded 
several affronts and indignities put upon Doiia. His 
appointments were not regularly paid; his advice, 
even in naval affairs, was often slighted ; an attempt 
was made to seize the prisoners taken by his nephew 
in the sea-fight off Naples ; all which he bore with 
abundance of ill-humonr. But au injury offered to 
his country transported him beyond all bounds of 
patience. The French began to fortify Savona, to 
clear its harbour, and, removing tbitber some branches 
of trade carried on at Genoa, plainly showed that they 
intended to render that town, which had been long 
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the object of jealousy and hatred to the Genoese, their 
rival in wealth and commerce. Doria, animated with 
a patriotic zeal for the honour and interest of his 
country, remonstrated against this in the highest tone, 
not without threats, if the measure were not instantly 
abandoned. This bold action, aggravated by the 
malice of the courtiers, and placed in the most odious 
light, irritated Francis to such a degree, that he com- 
manded Barbesieux, whom he appointed admiral of 
the Levant, to sail directly to Genoa with the French 
fleet, to arrest Doxia, and to seize his galleys. This 
rash order, the execution of which could have been 
secured only by the most profound secrecy, was con- 
cealed with so little care, that Doria got timely intel- 
ligence of it, and retked with all liis galleys to a place 
of safety. Guasto, his prisoner, who had long ob- 
served and fomented his growing discontent, and had 
often allured him by magnificent promises to enter 
into the emperor’s service, laid hold on this favour- 
able opportunity. While his indignation and resent- 
ment were at their height, he prevailed on him to dis- 
patch one of his officers to the imperial court with bis 
overtures and demands. The negotiation was not 
long ; Charles, fully sensible of the importance of such 
an acquisition, granted liim whatever terms he re- 
quired. Doria sent back his commission, together 
■with the collar of St. Michael, to Francis, and hoisting 
the imperial colours, sailed with all his galleys towards 
Naples, not to block up the harbour of that unhappy 
city, as he had formerly engaged, but to bring them 
protection and deliverance. 

His arrival opened the communication ■^jetched 
with the sea, and restored plenty in Naples, situation of 
which was now reduced to the last ex- army before 
tremity ; and the French having lost their Naples, 
superiority at sea, were soon reduced to great straits 
for want of provisions. The Prince of Orange, who 
succeeded the viceroy in the command of the imperial 
army, showed himself by liis prudent conduct worthy 
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of that honour which his good fortune and the death 
of his generals had twice acquired him. JBeloved by 
the troops, who, remembering the prosperity which 
they had enjoyed under his command, served him 
with the utmost alacrity, he let slip no opportunity 
of harassing the enemy, and by continual alarms or 
sallies fatigued and weakened them h As an addition 
to all these misfortunes, the diseases common in that 
country during the sultry months began to break out 
among the French troops. The prisoners communi- 
cated to them the pestilence which the imperial army 
had brought to Naples from Eome, and it raged with 
such violence, that few, either olEcers or soldiers, 
escaped the infection. Of the whole army, not four 
thousand men, a number hardly sufficient to defend 
the camp, were capable of doing duty ^ ; and being 
now besieged in their turn, they suffered all the 
miseries from which the imperialists were delivered. 
Lautrec, after struggling long with so many disap- 
pointments and calamities, which preyed on his mind 

Au U8t IS same time that the pestilence wasted 

® ' his body, died, lamenting the negligence 

of his sovereign, and the infidelity of his allies, to 
which so many brave men had fallen victims By 
his death, and the indisposition of the other generals, 
the command devolved on the Marquis de Saluces, 
Raise the officer altogether unequal to such a 

siege trust. He, with troops no less dispirited 

than reduced, retreated in disorder to Aversa ; which 
town being invested by the Prince of Orange, Saluces 
was under the necessity of consenting, that he himself 
should remain a prisoner of war, that his troops should 
lay down their arms and colours, give up their bag- 
gage, and march under a guard to the frontiers of 

1 Jovii Hist. lib. xxxvi. p.- 31, &c. Sigonii Vita Dorifs, 
p. 1139. Bellay, 114, &c. 

^ Bellay, 117, &c. 

^ P. Heuter. Rerum. Austr. lib. x, c. 2, p, 231. 
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France. By this ignominious capitulation, the 
wretched remains of the French anny were saved ; 
and the emperor, by his own perseverance, and the 
good conduct of his generals, acquired once more the 
superiority in Italy 

The loss of Genoa followed immediately Genoa re- 
upon the ruin of the army in hTaples. To covers its 
deliver his country from the dominion of ^ 
foreigners was Doria’s highest ambition, and had been 
his principal inducement to quit the service of France, 
and enter into that of the emperor. A most favoura- 
ble opportunity for executing this honourable enter- 
prise now presented itself. The city of Genoa, af- 
flicted by the pestilence, was almost deserted by its 
inhabitants ; the French garrison, being neither re- 
gularly paid nor recruited, was reduced to an incon- 
sideraiale number : Doria’s emissaries found that such 
of the citizens as remained, being weary alike of the 
French and imperial yoke, the rigour of which they 
had alternately felt, were ready to welcome him as 
their deliverer, and to second aUhis measures. Things 
wearing this promising aspect, he sailed towards the 
coast of Genoa ; on his approach the French galleys 
retired ; a small body of men which he landed sur- 
prised one of the gates of Genoa in the night-time ; 
Trivulci, the French governor, with his feeble garrison, 
shut himself up in the citadel, and Doria 
took possession of the to^vn without blood- 
shed or resistance. "Want of provisions quickly obliged 
Trivulci to capitulate ; the people, eager to abolish 
such an odious monument of their servitude, ran to- 
gether with a tumultuous violence, and levelled the 
citadel with the ground. 

It was now in Doria’s power to have nisinferested 
rendered himself the sovereign of his coun- 
try, which he had so happily delivered from 
oppression. The fame of his former actions, the suc- 

^ Bellay, 117, &c. Jovii Hist. lib. xxv. sxvi. 
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cess of his present attempt, the attacliment of his 
friends, the gratitude of his countrymen, together mth 
the support of the emperor, all conspired to facilitate 
his attaining the supreme authority, and invited him 
to lay hold of it. But with a magnanimity of which 
there are few examples, he sacrificed all thoughts of 
aggrandizing himself to the virtuous satisfaction of 
establishing liberty in his country, the highest object 
at which ambition can aim. Having assembled the 
whole body of the people in the court before his palace, 
he assured them that the happiness of seeing them 
once more in possession of freedom was to him a full 
reward for all his services ; that, more delighted with 
the name of citizen than of sovereign, he claimed no 
pre-eminence or power above his equals ; but remitted 
entirely to them the right of settling wdiat form of 
government they would now choose to be established 
among them. The people listened to him with tears 
of admiration and of joy. Twelve persons were 
elected to new-model the constitution of the republic. 
The influence of Doria’s virtue and example com- 
municated itself to his countrymen ; the factions 
which had long torn and ruined the state, seemed to 
he forgotten ; prudent precautions were taken to pre- 
vent their reviving ; and the same form of govern- 
ment which hath subsisted with little variation since 
that time in Genoa, was established ’with universal 
applause. Doria lived to a great age, beloved, re- 
spected, and honoured hy his countrymen ; and, ad- 
hering unifonnly to his professions of moderation, 
'without arrogating any thing unbecoming a private 
citizen, I* preserved a great ascendant over the coun- 
cils of the republic, which owed its being to his gene- 
rosity. ■ The authority which he possessed was more 
flattering, as well as more satisfactory, than that de- 
rived from sovereignty ; a dominion founded in love 
and in gratitude ; and upheld by veneration for his 
virtues, not hy the dread of his power. His memory is 
still reverenced by the Genoese, and he is distinguished 
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in their public monuments, and celebrated in the 
works of their historians, by the most honourable of 
all appellations, the father of his country, and 
the restorer of its liberty 

Francis, in order to recover the repu- jgjg. 
tation of his arms, discredited by so many Operations 
losses, made new ejSbrts in the Milanese, 

But the Count of St. Pol, a rash and un- 
experienced officer, to whom he gave the command, 
was no match for Antonio de Leyva, the ablest of the 
imperial generals. He, by his superior skill in war, 
checked, with a handful of men, the brisk but ill- 
concerted motions of the French ,* and though so in- 
firm himself that he was carried constantly in a litter, 
he surpassed them, when occasion required, no less* 
in activity than in prudence. By an unexpected 
march he surprised, defeated, and took prisoner the 
Count of St. Pol, ruim'ng the French army in the 
Milanese as entirely as the Prince of Orange had 
ruined that which besieged Naples 

Amidst these vigorous operations in the Negotiations 
field, each party discovered an impatient 
desire of peace, and continual negotiations 
were carried on for that purpose. The 
French king, discouraged and almost exhausted hy so 
many unsuccessful enterprises, was reduced now to 
think of obtaining tlie release of liis sons by con- 
cessions, not by the terror of his arms. The pope 
hoped to recover by a treaty whatever he had lost 
in the war. The emperor, notwithstanding th® ad- 
vantages which he had gained, had many reasons to 
make him wish for an accommodation. Solyman, 
having over-run Hungary, was ready to break in 
upon the Austrian territories with the whole force of 


1 Guic. lib. xix. p. 498. Sigonii Vita Doriie, p. 1146, Jovii 
Hist. lib. xxvi, p. 38, &c. 

^ Guic. lib. xix. 520. P. ITeutcr. Her, Austr. lib. x. c. 3. 
p. 233. Mem. de Bellay, p. 121, 
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the East. The reformation gaining ground daily in 
Germany, the princes who favoured it had entered 
into a confederacy which Charles thought dangerous 
to the tranquillity of the empire. The Spaniards 
murmured at a war of such unusual length, the weight 
of which rested chiefly on them. The variety and 
extent of the emperor’s operations far exceeded what 
his revenues could support ; his success hitherto had 
been owing chiefly to his own good fortune and to 
the abilities of his generals ; nor could he flatter 
himself that they, with troops destitute of every thing 
necessary, would ahvays triumph over enemies still 
in a condition to renew their attacks. All parties, 
however, were at equal pains to conceal or to dissem- 
ble their real sentiments. The emperor, that his 
inability to carry on the war might not be suspected, 
insisted on high terms in the tone of a conqueror. 
The pope, solicitous not to lose his present allies 
before he came to any agreement with Charles, con- 
tinued to make a thousand protestations of fidelity 
to the former, w'hile he privately negotiated with the 
latter. Francis, afraid that his confederates might 
prevent him by treating for themselves with the em- 
peror, had recourse to manj’^ dishonourable artifices, 
in order to turn their attention from the measures 
which he was taking to adjust all differences with his 
rival. 

In this situation of affairs, when all the contending 
powers wished for peace, but durst not venture too 
hastily on the steps necessary for attaining it, two 
ladies undertook to procure this blessing so 
much desired by all Europe. These ivere 
Margaret of Austria, Duchess Dowager of Savoy, 
the emperor’s aunt, and Louise, Francis’s mother. 
They agreed on an interview at Cambray, and being 
lodged in two adjoining houses, between which a 
communication was opened, met together without 
ceremony or observation, and held daily conferences, 
to wdiich no person whatever was admitted. As both 
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•were profoundly skilled in business, thorougbly ac- 
quainted with the secrets of their respective courts, 
and possessed with perfect confidence in each other, 
they soon made great progress towards a final accom- 
modation ; and the ambassadors of all the confede- 
rates waited in anxious suspense to know their fate, 
the determination of which was entirely in the hands 
of those illustrious negotiators 

But whatever diligence they used to separate 
hasten forward a general peace, the pope treaty be- 
had the address and industry to get the pipe an^ 
start of his allies, by concluding at Barce- 
Iona a particular treaty for himself. The 
emperor, impatient to visit Italy in his way to Ger- 
many, and desirous of re-establishing tranquillity in 
the one country, before he attempted to compose the 
disorders which abounded in the other, found it ne- 
cessary to secure at least one alliance among the 
Italian states, on which he might depend. That with 
Clement, who courted it with unwearied importunity, 
seemed more proper than any other. Charles, being 
extremely solicitous to make some reparation for the 
insults which he had offered to the sacred character 
of the pope, and to redeem past offences by new 
merit, granted Clement, notwithstanding all his mis- 
fortunes, terms more favourable than he could have 
expected after a continued series of success. Among 
other articles, he engaged to restore aU the territories 
belonging to the ecclesiastical state; to re-establish 
the dominion of the Medici in Florence ; to give his 
natural daughter in marriage to Alexander, the head 
of that family ; and to put it in the pojpe’s power to 
decide concerning the fate of Sforza, and the posses- 
sion of the Milanese. In return for these ample con- 
cessions, Clement gave the emperor the investiture 
of Na2fies without the reserve of any tribute, hut the 

^ P. Heuter. Her. Aust. lib. x. c. 3. p. 133. Mim. da 
Bellay, p. 122. 
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present of a white steed, in acknowledgment of his 
sovereignty ; absolved all who had been concerned 
in assaulting and plundering Rome, and permitted 
Charles and his brother Ferdinand to levy the fourth 
of the ecclesiastical revenues throughout their do- 
minions h 

August 5. The account of this transaction quick- 
PeaceofCam- ened' the negotiations of Cambray, and 
ch^aries'^and’^ brought Margaret and Louise to an imme- 
Fraiicis. diate agreement. The treaty of Madrid 
served as the basis of that which they concluded; the 
latter being intended to mitigate the rigour of the 
former. The chief articles were, — that the emperor 
should not, for the present, demand the restitution 
of Burgundy, reserving, however, in full force, his 
rights and pretensions to that duchy; that Francis 
should pay two millions of crowns as the ransom of 
his sons, and, before they were set at liberty, should 
restore such towns as he still held in the Milanese ; 
that he should resign his pretensions to the sovereignty 
of Flanders and of Artois ; that he should renounce 
all his pretensions to Naples, Milan, Genoa, and 
every other place beyond the Alps ; that he should 
immediately consummate the marriage concluded 
between him and the emperor’s sister Eleanora^ 
Advantage- Thus Francis, chiefly from his impa- 
ous for the tieiice to procure liberty to his sons, sa- 
eraperor; ci'ificed every thing which had at first 
prompted him to take arms, or which had induced him, 
by continuing hostilities during nine successive cam- 
paigns, to protract the war to a length hardly known 
in Europe before the establishment of standing 
armies, and the imposition of exorbitant taxes, be- 
came universal. The emperor, by this treaty, was 
rendered sole arbiter of the fate of Italy ; he delivered 
his territories in the Netherlands from an unpleasant 

^ Guic. lib. xix. 522. 

2 P. Heuter. Rer. Austr. lib. x. e. 3. p. 234. Sandov. Hist, 
del Emper. Car. V. ii. 28. 
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■badge of su'bjection; and after having hafSed Ms 
rival in the field, he prescribed to him the conditions 
of peace. The different conduct and spirit with 
which the two monarchs carried on the operations of 
war, led naturally to such an issue of it, Charles, 
inclined by temper, as well as obliged by Ms situation, 
concerted all his schemes with caution, pursued them 
with perseverance, and, observing circumstances and 
events with attention, let none escape that could be 
improved to advantage. . Francis, more enterprising 
than steady, undertook great designs with warmth, 
but often executed them with reinissncss ; and di- 
verted by his pleasures, or deceived by Ms favourites, 
he lost, on several occasions, the most promising 
opportunities of success. Nor had the character of 
the two rivals themselves greater influence on the 
operations of war, than the opposite qualities of the 
generals whom they employed. Among the impe- 
rialists, valour tempered with prudence ; fertility of 
invention aided by experience ; discemmOiit to pene- 
trate .the designs of their enemies ; a provident saga- 
city in conducting their own measures ; in a word, all 
the talents which form great commanders, and ensure 
victory, were conspicuous. Among the French, these 
qualities were either wanting, or the very reverse of 
them abounded; nor could they boast of one man 
(unless we except Lautrec, who was always unfortu- 
nate) that equalled the merit of Pescara, Leyva, 
Guasto, the Prince of Orange, and other leaders;, 
whom Charles had to set in opposition to them. 
Bourbon, Morone, Doria, who, by their abilities and 
conduct, might have been capable of balancing the 
superiority which the imperialists had acquired, were 
induced to abandon the service of France, by the care- 
lessness of the king, and the malice or injustice of Ms 
counsellors ; and the most fatal blows given to 
France during the progress of the war, proceeded 
from the despair and resentment of these three 
persons. 
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dishonourable The hard conditions to which Francis 
to Francis. ’vras obliged to submit were not the most 
afflicting circumstances to him in the treaty of Cam- 
bray. He lost his reputation and the confidence of 
all Europe, by abandoning his allies to his rival. 
Unwilling to enter into the details necessary for 
adjusting their interests, or afraid that whatever he 
claimed for them must have been purchased by far- 
ther concessions on his own part, he gave them up in a 
body ; and, without the least provision in their behalf, 
left the Venetians, the Florentines, the Duke of Fer- 
rara, together with such of the Neapolitan barons as 
had joined his army, lo the mercy of the emperor. 
They exclaimed loudly against this base and perfi- 
dious action, of which Francis himself was so much 
ashamed, that, in order to avoid the pain of hearing 
from their ambassadors the reproaches which he justly 
merited, it was some time before he would consent 
to allow them an audience. Charles, on the other 
hand, was attentive to the interest of every person 
who had adhered to him : the rights of some of his 
Flemish subjects, who had estates or pretensions in 
France, were secured; one article was inserted, 
obliging Francis to restore the blood and memory of 
the Constable Bourbon; and to grant his heirs the 
possession of his lands which had been forfeited ; an- 
other, by which indemnification was stipulated for 
those French gentlemen who had accompanied Bour- 
bon in his exile h This conduct, laudable in itself, 
and placed in the most striking light by a compari- 
son -with that of Francis, gained Charles as much 
esteem as the success of his arms had acquired him 
glory, 

Henry ac- Fraucis did iiot treat the King of Eng- 
qiiio-sees in it. ]and witli the same neglect as his other 
allies. He communicated to him all the steps of his 

^ Guic. lib. xix. p. 525, P. Heutei’. Rer. Austr. lib. x. c. 4. 
p. 235. 
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negotiation at Carntray, and luckily found that mo- 
narch in a situation which left him no choice but to 
approve implicitly of his measures, and to concur 
with them. Henry had been soliciting ^ 
the pope for some time, in order to obtain 
a divorce from Catharine of Aragon, his 
queen. SeAmral motives combined in 
prompting the king to urge his suit. As be was 
powerfully influenced at some seasons by religious 
considerations, he entertained many scruples concern- 
ing the legitimacy of his marriage with his brother’s 
widow ; his aflections bad long been estranged from 
the queen, who was older than himself, and had lost 
all the charms which she possessed in the earlier part 
of her life ; he "vvas passionately desirous of having 
male issue; Wolsey artfully fortified his scruples, 
and encouraged his hopes, that he might widen the 
breach between him and the emperor, Catharine’s 
nephew; and, what was more forcible, perhaps, in its 
operation than all these united, the king had conceived 
a violent love for the celebrated Anne Boleyn, a young 
lady of great beauty, and of greater accomplishments, 
whom, as he found it impossible to gain her on other 
terms, he determined to raise to the throne. The 
papal authority had often been hiterposed to grant 
divorces for reasons less specious than those winch 
Henry produced. When the matter was first pro- 
posed to Cieinent, dm-ing his imprisonment in the 
castle of St. Angelo, as his hopes of recovering liberty 
depended entirely on the King of England, and his 
ally of France, he expressed the warmest inclination 
to gratify him. But no sooner w'as he set free, than he 
discovered other sentiments. Charles, who espoused 
the protection of his aunt with zeal inflamed by re- 
sentment, alaiuned the pope, on the one hand, with 
threats, which made a deep impression on his timid 
mind, and allured him, on the other, with those pro- 
mises in favour of his family which he afterwards 
accomplished. Upon the prospect of these, Clement 
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not only forgot all his obligations to Henry, but ven- 
tured to endanger the interests of the Romish religion 
in England, and to run the risk of alienating that 
kingdom for ever from the obedience of the papal 
see. After amusing Henry during two years, with 
all the subtleties and chicane which the court of Rome 
can so dexterously employ to protract or defeat any 
cause ; after displaying the whole extent of his am- 
biguous and deceitful policy, the intricacies of which 
the English historians, to whom it properly belongs, 
have found it no easy matter to trace and unravel, 
he, at last, recalled the powers of the delegates, 
whom he had appointed to judge in the point, advo- 
cated the cause to Rome, leaving the king no other 
hope of obtaining a divorce, but from the personal 
decision of the pope himself. As Clement was now 
in strict alliance with the emperor, who had pur- 
chased his friendship by the exorbitant concessions 
which have been mentioned, Henry despaired of 
procuring any sentence from the former but what was 
dictated by the latter. His honour, however, and 
passions concurred in preventing him from relinquish- 
ing his scheme of a divorce, which he determined to 
accomplish by other means, and at any rate ; and the 
continuance of Francis’s friendship being necessary 
to counterbalance the emperor’s power, he, in order 
to secure that, not only offered no remonstrances 
against the total neglect of their allies in the treaty of 
Cambray, but made Francis the present of a large 
sum, as a brotherly contribution towards the payment 
of the ransom for his sons 

Aug 12. Soon after the treaty of peace was con- 
eluded, the emperor landed in Italy with 
® ‘ a numerous train of the Spanish nobility, 
and a considerable body of troops. He left the go- 
vernment of Spain, during his absence, to the Em- 
press Isabella. By his long residence in that country, 


^ Herbert, Mem. de Balky, 122. 
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lie had acquiied such thorough knowledge of the cha- 
racter of the people, that he could perfectly accom- 
modate the maxims of his govemtuent to their genius. 
He could even assume, upon some occasions, such 
popular manners as gained wonderfully upon the 
Spaniards. A striking instance of his disposition to 
gi-atify them had occurred a few days before he em- 
barked for Italy : he was to make his public entry 
into the city of Barcelona ; and some doubts having 
arisen among the inhabitants, whether they should 
receive him as emperor, or as Count of Barcelona, 
Charles instantly decided in favour of the latter,, 
declaring that he was more proud of that ancient title 
than of his imperial crown. Soothed with this flat- 
tering expression of his regard, the citizens welcomed 
him with acclamations of joy, and the states of the 
province swore allegiance to Ms son Philip, as heir 
of the county of Barcelona. A similar oath had been 
taken in all the kingdoms of Spain, with equal satis- 
faction h 

The emperor appeared in Italy with the pomp and 
power of a conqueror. Ambassadors from all the 
princes and states of that country attended his court, 
waiting to receive his decision with regard to their 
fate. At Genoa, where he first landed, he was re- 
ceived with the acclamations due to the protector of 
their liberties. Having honoured Doria with many 
marks of distinction, and bestowed on the republic 
several new privileges, he proceeded to Bologna, the 
place fixed upon for his interview with the pope. He 
affected to unite in his public entry into that ^ 
city the state and majesty that 'suited an 
emperor, with the humility becoming an obedient 
son of the church ; and while at the head of twenty 
thousand veteran soldiers, able to give law to all 
Italy, he kneeled down to kiss the feet of that very 
pope whom he had so lately detained a prisoner. 


^ Sandov. ii. p. 50. Ferrer, ix, IIC. 
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The Italians, after suffering so much from the ferocity 
and licentiousness of his armies, and after having been 
long accustomed to form in their imagination a picture 
of Charles, which bore some resemblance to that of 
the barbarous monarchs of the Goths and Huns, who 
had formerly aflaicted their country with like cala- 
mities, were surprised to see a prince of a graceful 
appearance, affable and courteous in his deportment, 
of regular manners, and of exemplary attention to all 
the offices of religion \ They were still more asto- 
nished when he settled all the concerns of the princes 
and states which now depended on him, with a de- 
gree of moderation and equity much beyond what 
they had expected. 

His mode- Charles himself, when he set out from 
rie^motim Spain, far from intending to give any such 
of it?° extraordinary proof of his self-denial, seems 

to have been resolved to avail himself to 
the utmost of the superiority which he had acquired 
in Italy. But various circumstances concurred in 
pointing out the necessity of pursuing a very different 
Sept. 13. The progress of the Turkish sul- 

tan, who, after over-running Hungary, had 
penetrated, into Austria, and laid siege to Vienna, 
vrith an army of a hundred and fifty thousand men, 
loudly called upon him to collect his whole force to 
oppose that torrent; and thongh the valour of the 
Germans, the prudent conduct of Ferdinand, together 
Oct. 16, treachery of the vizier, soon obliged 

Solyman to abandon that enterprise with 
disgrace and loss, the religious disorders still growing 
in Germany rend&ed the presence of the emperor 
highly necessary there The Florentines, instead 
of giving their consent to the re-establishment of the 
Medici, which, hy the treaty of Barcelona, the em- 
peror had hound himself to procure, were preparing 

^ Sandov. Hist, del Emp. Carl. V. ii, 60. 53, &c. 

Sleidan, 121. Guic. lib. xx. 550. 
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to defend their liberty by force of arms ; the pre- 
paration for his journey had involved him in unusual 
expences ; and on this, as rvell as many other oc- 
casions, the multiplicity of his affairs, together with 
the narrowness of his revenues, obliged him to con- 
tract the schemes which his boundless ambition v^as 
apt to form, and to forego present and certain ad- 
vantages, that he might guard against more remote 
hut uiravoidahle dangers- Charles, from all these 
considerations, finding it necessary to assume an air 
of moderation, acted his part with a good grace. He 
admitted Sforza into his presence, and not only gave 
him a full pardon of all past offences, hut granted 
him the investiture of the duchy, together with his 
niece, the king of Denmark's daughter, in marriage. 
He allowed theDiike of Ferrara to keep possession of 
all his dominions, adjusting the points in dispute 
between him and the pope vdth an impartiality not 
very agreeable to the latter. He came to a final ac- 
commodation with the Venetians, upon the reasonable 
condition of their restoring whatever they had usurped 
during the late war, either in the Neapolitan or papal 
territories. In return for so many concessions, he 
exacted considerable sums from each of the powers 
with whom he treated, which they paid without re- 
luctance, and which afforded him the means of pro- 
ceeding on his journey towards Germany with a 
magnificence suitable to his dignity h 

These treaties, which restored tranquil- jsso. 
lity to Italy after a tedious war, the ca- 
lamities of which had chiefly affected that authoritj; of 
country, were published, at Bologna with 
great solemnity on the first day of the 
year one thousand five hundred and thirty, amidst 
the universal acclamations of tlie people, applauding 
the emperor, to whose moderation and generosity they 
ascribed the blessings ofpeace which they had so long 


1 Sandov. ii. 55, &c. 
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desired. The Florentines alone did not partake of 
this general joy. Animated with a zeal for liberty 
more laudable than prudent, they determined to op- 
pose the restoration of the Medici. The imperial 
army had abeady entered their territories, and formed 
the siege of their capital. But though deserted by 
all their allies, and left without any hope of succour, 
tlrey defended themselves many months with an obsti- 
nate valour worthy of better success ; and even when 
they surrendered, they obtained a capitulation which 
gave them hopes of securing some remains of their 
liberty. But the emperor, from his desire to gratify 
the pope, frustrated all their expectations, and, abo- 
lishing their ancient form of government, raised Alex- 
ander de ’Medici to the same absolute dominion over 
that state, which liis family have retained to the pre- 
sent times. Philibert de Chalons, Prince of Orange, 
the imperial general, was killed during this siege. 
His estate and titles descended to his sister, Claude 
de Chalons, who was married to Rene, Count of 
Nassau, and she transmitted to her posterity of the 
house of Nassau the title of Princes of Orange, which, 
by their superior talents and valour, they have ren- 
dered so illustrious h 

state of af- After the publication of the peace at 
faiM, civil and Bologua, and the ceremony of his coro- 
GeiSy nation as King of Lombardy and Emperor 
E^b. 22. and of the Romans, which the pope performed 
with the accustomed formalities, nothing 
detained Charles in Italy ® ; and he began to prepare 
for bis journey to Germany. Plis presence became 
every day more necessary in that countiy, and was 
solicited with equal importunity by the catholics and 
by the favourers of the new doctrines. During that 

^ Guic. lib. XX. p. 341, &c. P. Heuter. Eer. Austr. lib. ii. 
c. 4. p. 236. 

* H. Cornel, Agrippa de duplici coronatione Car. V. ap. 
Scard. ii. 226. 
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long interval of tranquillity, wMch tlie absence of the 
emperor, the contests between him and the pope, and 
his attention to the war with France, aiforded them, 
the latter gained much ground. Most of the princes 
who had embraced Luther’s opinions, had not only 
established in their territories that form of worship 
which he approved, but had entirely suppressed the 
rites of the Romish church. Many of the free cities 
had imitated their conduct. Almost one half of the 
Germanic body had revolted from the papal see, and 
its authority, even in those provinces winch had not 
hitherto shaken off the yoke, was considerably weak- 
ened, partly by the example of revolt in the neighbour- 
ing states, partly by the secret progress of the reformed 
doctrine even in those countries where it was not 
openly embraced. Whatever satisfaction the emperor, 
wliile he was at open enmity with the see of Rome, 
might have felt in those events which tended to 
mortify and embarrass the pope, he could not help 
perceiving now, that the religious divisions in Ger- 
many would, in the end, prove extremely hurtful to 
tire impei'ial authority. The weakness of former 
emperors had suffered the great vassals of the em- 
pire to make such successful encroachments upon their 
power and prerogative, that, during the whole course 
of a war, wliich had often required the exertion of his 
utmost strength, Charles hardly drew any effectual 
aid from Germany, and found that magnificent titles or 
obsolete pretensions were almost the only advantages 
which he had gained by swaying the imperial sceptre. 
He became fully sensible, that if he did not recover 
in some degree the prerogatives which his predecessors 
had lost, and acquire the authority, as well as possess 
the name, of head of the empire, his Ingh dignity 
would contribute more to obstruct than to promote 
his amhitious schemes. Nothing, he saw, was more 
essential towards attaining this, than to suppress 
opinions which might form new bonds of confederacy 
among the princes of the empire, and unite them by 
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ties stronger and more sacred than any political con- 
nexion. Nothing seemed to lead more certainly to 
the accomplishment of his design, than to employ zeal 
for the established religion, of which he was the natural 
protector, as the instrument of extending his civil 
authority, 

Proceedings Accordingly, _ a prospect no sooner 
ofthedietat opened of Coming to an accommodation 
MmcIi 15. "With the pope, than, by the emperor’s ap- 
1529 , pointment, a diet of the empire was held 

at Spires, in order to take into consideration the state 
of religion. The decree of the diet assembled there in 
the year one thousand five hundred and twenty-six. 
which was almost equivalent to a toleration of Luther’s 
opinions, had given great offence to the rest of Cliris- 
tendom. The greatest delicacy of address, however, 
was requisite in proceeding to any decision more 
rigorous. The minds of men, kept in perpetual agi- 
tation by a controversy carried on, during twelve years, 
without intermission of debate, or abatement of zeal, 
were now inflamed to a high degree. They were ac- 
customed to innovations, and saw the boldest of them 
successful. Having not only abolished old rites, but 
substituted new forms in their place, they were 
influenced as much by attachment to the system 
which they had embraced, as by aversion to that 
which they had abandoned. Luther himself, of a 
spirit not to be worn out by the length and obstinacy 
of the combat, or to become remiss upon success, 
continued the attack with as much vigour as he had 
begun it. His disciples, of whom many equalled liim 
in zeal, and some surpassed Mm in learning, were no 
less capable than their master to conduct the con- 
troversy in the properest manner. Many of the laity, 
some even of the princes, trained up amidst these in- 
cessant disputations, and in the habit of listening 
to the arguments of the contending parties, who 
alternately appealed to them as judges, came to he 
profoundly skilled in all the questions which were 
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agitated, and upon occasion, could show themselves 
not inexpert in any of the arts with which these theo- 
logical encounters were managed. It was obvious 
from all these circumstances, tliat any violent decision 
of the diet must have immediately precipitated mat- 
ters into confusion, and have kindled in Germany the 
flames of a religious war. All, therefore, that the 
archduke, and the other commissioners appointed by 
the emperor, demanded of the diet, was, to enjoin 
those states of the empire w^hich had hitherto obeyed 
the decree issued against Luther at Worms, in the 
year one thousand five hundred and twenty-four, to 
persevere in the observation of it, and to prohibit the 
other states from attempting any farther innovation in 
religion, particularly from abolishing the mass, before 
the meeting of a general council. After much dis- 
pute, a decree to that efiect was approved of by a 
majority of voices \ 

The Elector of Saxony, the Marquis of The followers 
Brandenburg, the Landgrave of Hesse, the 'ainsf " 
Dukes of Lunenburg, the Prince of Anhalt, them.^ 
together with the deputies of fourteen im- 
perial or free cities®, entered a solemn protest 
against this decree, as unjust and impious. On 
that account they were distinguished by the name of 
PROTESTANTS OH appellation which hath since become 
better known, and more honourable, by its being ap- 
plied indiscriminately to all the sects, of wdiatever 
denomination, which have revolted from the Homan 
see. Not satisfied with this declaration of their dis- 
sent from the decree of the diet, the protestants sent 
ambassadors into Italy, to lay their grievances before 

1 Sleicl. Hist. 117, 

^ The fourteen cities were Strasburgh, Nurembnrgh, Ulm, 
Oonstauce, lleutlingen, Wimlsheim, Meinengen, Linclaw, 
Keinptun, Hailbron, Isna, Weisseuiburgh, Nordlingen, and 
St. Gal. 

3 Sleid. Hist. 110. F. Paul, Hist. p. 45. Seckend. ii. 127. 
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Deliberations ^lie emperor, from whom tliey met with the 
of the pope most discouraging reception. Charles was 
and emperor. union with the pope, 

and solicitous to attach him inviolably to Ms interest. 
During their long residence at Bologna, they held 
many consultations concerning the most effectual 
means of extirpating the heresies which had spmng 
Up in Germany. Clement, whose cautious and timid 
mind the proposal of a general council filled with 
horror, even beyond what popes, the constant enemies 
of such assemblies, usually feel, employed every argu- 
ment to dissuade the emperor from consenting to that 
measure. He represented general councils as factious, 
ungovernable, presumptuous, formidable to civil au- 
thority, and too slow in their operations to remedy 
disorders which required an immediate cure. Expe- 
rience, he said, had now taught both the emperor and 
himself, that forbearance and lenity, instead of sooth- 
ing the spirit of innovation, had rendered it more en- 
terprising and presumptuous ; it was necessary, there- 
fore, to have recourse to the rigorous methods wliich 
such a desperate case required; Leo’s sentence of 
excommunication, together with the decree of the diet at 
Worms, should be carried into execution, and it was 
incumbent on the emperor to employ his whole power, 
in order to overawe those on whom the reverence due 
either to ecclesiastical or civil authority had no longer 
any influence. Charles, whose views were very dif- 
ferent from the pope’s, and who became daily more 
sensible how obstinate and deep-i'ooted the evil was, 
thought of reconciling the protestants by means less 
violent, and considered the convocation of a council 
as no improper expedient for that purpose ; but pro- 
mised, if gentler arts failed of success, that then he 
•would exert himself with rigour to reduce to the 
obedience of the holy see those stubborn enemies of 
the catholic faith.^ 

1 P. Paul, xlvii. Seek. lib. ii. 142. Hist, de la Confess, 
d’ Augsburg, par D. Chytreus, 4to. Antw. 1572. p. 6. 
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Such were the seutiments, with which 
the emperor set out for Germany, haring seSthr^' 
already appointed a diet of the empire to 
he held at Augsburg. In his journey to- 22. ibo. 
wards that city, he had many opportunities of observ- 
ing the disposition of the Germans with regard to the 
points in controversy, and found their minds every 
where so much irritated and inflamed, as convinced 
him, that nothing tending to severity or rigour ought 
to be attempted, until all other measures proved in- 
effectual. He made his public entry into 
Augsburg with extraordinary pomp ; and 
found there such a full assembly of the members of 
the diet, as was suitable both to the importance of the 
affairs which were to come under their consideration, 
and to the honour of an emperor, who, after a long 
absence, returned to them crowned with reputation 
and success. His presence seems to have communi- 
cated to all parties an unusual spirit of moderation and 
desire of peace. The Elector of Saxony would not 
permit Luther to accompany him to the diet, lest he 
should offend the emperor by bringing into his pre- 
sence a person excommunicated by the pope, and who 
had been the author of all those dissensions which it 
now appeared so difficult to compose. At the em- 
peror’s desire, all the protestant princes forbade the 
divines who accompanied them to preach in public 
during their residence at Augsburg. For the same 
reason, they employed Melancthon, the Tjjeconfes- 
man of the greatest learning, as well as of sion of Augs- 
the most pacific and gentle spirit among 
the reformers, to draw up a confession of their faith, 
expressed in tenns as little offensive to the Roman 
catholics as a regard for truth would permit. Me- 
lancthon, who seldom suffered the rancour of contro- 
versy to envenom his style, even in writings purely 
polemical, executed a task so agreeable to his natural 
disposition with great moderation and address. The 
creed which he composed, known by the name of the 
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Confession of Augsburgy from tlie place where it 
was presented, was read publicly in the diet. Some 
popish divines were appointed to examine it ; they 
brought in their animadversions ; a dispute ensued 
between them and Melancthon, seconded by some of 
his brethren ; but though Melancthon softened some 
articles, made concessions with regard to others, and 
put the least exceptionable sense upon all ; though 
the emperor himself laboured with great earnestness 
to reconcile the contending parties ; so many marks 
of distinction were now established, and such insuper- 
able barriers placed between the two churches, that 
all hopes of bringing about a coalition seemed utterly 
desperateh 

From the divines, among whom his endeavours had 
been so unsuccessful, Charles turned to the princes 
their patrons. Nor did he find them, how desirous 
soever of accommodation, or willing to oblige the 
emperor, more disposed than the former to renounce 
their opinions. At that time, zeal for religion took 
possession of the minds of men, to a degree which can 
scarcely he conceived by those who live in an age when 
the passions excited by the first manifestation of truth, 
and the first recovery of liberty, have in a great mea- 
.sure ceased to operate. This zeaf was then of such 
strength as to overcome attachment to their political 
interests, which is commonly the predominant motive 
among princes. The Elector of Saxony, the Land- 
grave of Hesse, and other chiefs of the protestants, 
though solicited separately by the emperor, and al- 
lured by the promise or prospect of those advantages 
wdiich it w’-as known they were most solicitous to at- 
tain, refused, with a fortitude highly worthy of imita- 
tion, to abandon what they deemed the cause of God, 
for the sake of any earthly acquisition.^ 

^ Seckend. lib. ii. 15.9, &c. Abr. Sculteti Annales Evange- 
lici ap. Herm. Von derHard. Hist. Liter. Ileforni. Lips. 1717 . 
fob p. 130. 

^ Sleid. 132. Scultet. Annal. 158. 
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Every scheme in order to gain or dis- 
unite the protestant party proving abortive, against the 
nothing now remained for the emperor 
but to take some vigorous measures towards asserting 
the doctrines and authority of the established church. 
These, Campeggio, the papal nuncio, had always re- 
commended as the only proper and effectual course of 
dealing with such obstinate heretics. In compliance 
with his opinions and remonstrances, the 
diet issued a decree, condemning most of 
the peculiar tenets held by the protestants ; forbidding 
any person to protect or tolerate such as taught them ; 
enjoining a strict observance of the established rites ; 
and prohibiting any further innovation under severe 
penalties. All orders of men were required to assist 
with their persons and fortunes in carrying this decree 
into execution ; and such as refused to obey it, were 
declared incapable of acting as judges, or of appear- 
ing as parties in the imperial chamber, the supreme 
court of judicature in the empire. To all which was 
subjoined a promise, that an application should he 
made to the pope, requiring him to call a general coun- 
cil within six months, in order to terminate all con- 
troversies by its sovereign decisions \ 

The severity of this decree, which was x^ey enter 
considered as a prelude to the most violent into a league 
persecution, alarmed the protestants, and ™ 
convinced them that the emperor was resolved on 
their destruction. The dread of those calamities 
which were ready to fall on the church, oppressed the 
feeble spirit of Melancthou ; and, as if the cause had 
already been desperate, he gave himself up to melan- 
choly and lamentation. But Luther, who during the 
meeting of the diet had endeavoured to confirm and 
animate his party by several treatises which he ad- 
dressed to them, was not disconcerted or dismayed at 
the prospect of this new danger. He comforted Me- 
lancthon and his other desponding disciples, and ex- 
1 Sleid. 139. 
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horted the princes not to abandon those truths which 
they had lately asserted with such laudable boldness h 
His exhortations made the deeper impression upon 
them, as they were greatly alarmed at that time by 
the account of a combination among the popish princes 
of the empire for the maintenance of the established 
reho-ion, to which Charles himself had acceded ^ 
This convinced them that it was necessary to stand 
on their guard ; and that their own safety, as well 
as the success of their cause, depended on union. 
Filled with this dread of the adverse party, and with 
these sentiments concerning the conduct proper for 
themselves, they assembled at Smalkalde. 
Dec. 22. Tiiere they concluded a league of mutual 
defence against all aggressors®, by which they formed 
the protestant states of the empire into one regular 
body, and, beginning already to consider themselves 
as such, they resolved to apply to the kings of France 
and England, and to implore them to patronise and 
assist their new confederacy. 

The emperor connected with religion 

proposes to furnished them with a pretence for courting 
the/eiected°* ^.id of foreign princes. Charles, whose 
Romans ambitious views enlarged in proportion to 
the increase of his power and grandeur, 
had formed a scheme of continuing the imperial crown 
in his family, hy procuring his brother Ferdinand to 
be elected King of the Eomans. The present junc- 
ture was favourable for the execution of that design. 
The emperor’s arms had been every where victorious ; 
he had given law to all Europe at the late peace ; no 
rival now remained in a condition to balance or to 
control him ; and the electors, dazzled with the splen- 
dour of his success, or overawed by the gi-eatness of 
his power, durst scarcely dispute the will of a prince, 
whose solicitations carried with them the authority of 

1 Seek. ii. 180. Sleid. 140. 2 Seclc ii. 200. iii, 1 1. 

3 Sleid. 142. 

13 
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commands. ISTor did he want plausible reasons to 
enforce the measure. The affairs of his other king- 
doms, he said, obliged him to be often absent from 
Germany ; the growing disorders occasioned by the 
controversies about religion, as well as the formidable 
neighbourhood of the Turks, who continually threat- 
ened to break in with their desolating armies into the 
heart of the empire, required the constant presence of 
a prince endowed with prudence capable of composing 
the former, and with power as well as valour sufficient 
to repel the latter. His brother Ferdinand possessed 
these qualities in an eminent degree ; by residing long 
in Germany, he had acquired a thorough knowledge 
of its constitution and manners ; having been present 
almost from the first rise of the religious dissensions, 
he knew what remedies were most proper, what the 
Germans coiild bear, and how to apply them ; as his 
own dominions lay on the Turkish frontier, he was 
the natural defender of Germany against the invasions 
of the infidels, being prompted by interest no less than 
he would be bound in duty to oppose them. 

These arguments made little impression jjie pjotes- 
on the protestants. Experience taught tants averse 
them, that nothing had contributed more 
to the undisturbed progress of their opinions, than the 
interregnum after Maximilian’s death, the long ab- 
sence of Charles, and the slackness of the reins of 
government which these occasioned. Conscious of the 
advantages which their cause had derived from this 
relaxation of government, they were unwilling to 
render it more vigorous, by giving themselves a new 
and a fixed master. They perceived clearly the extent 
of Charles’s ambition, that he aimed at rendering the 
imperial crown hereditary in his family, and would 
of course establish in the empire an absolute do- 
minion, to which elective princes could not have 
aspired with equal facility. They determined, there- 
fore, to oppose the election of Ferdinand with the ut- 
most vigour, and to rouse their couiitiymen, by their 
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example and exhortations, to withstand this encroach- 
J53J ment on their liberties. The elector of 
January 5. Saxony, accordingly, not only refused to 
he present at the electoral college, wliich the em- 
peror summoned to meet at Cologne, but instructed 
his eldest son to appear there, and to protest against 
the election as informal, illegal, contrary to the arti- 
cles of the golden hull, and subversive of the liberties 
of the empire. But the other electors. 
He IS chosen, Charles had been at great pains to 

gain, without regarding either his absence or protest, 
chose Ferdinand King of the Homans ; who, a few 
days after, was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle h 
Negociations ^hen the Protestants, who were as- 
of the pro- sembled a second time at Smalkalde, re- 
ceived an account of this transaction, and 
heard, at the same time, that prosecutions 
were commenced, in the imperial chamber, against 
some of their number, on account of their religious 
principles, they thought it necessary, not only to 
renew their former confederacy, hut immediately to 
Feh 29- dispatch their ambassadors into France 
® ‘ ' and England. Francis had observed, mth 

all the jealousy of a rival, the reputation which the 
emperor had acquired by his seeming disinterestedness 
and moderation in settling the affairs in Italy; and 
beheld with great concern the successful step wliich 
he had taken towards perpetuating and extending his 
authority in Germany by the election of a king of the 
Romans. hTotliing, however, would have been more 
impolitic than to precipitate his kingdom into a new 
■vvar, when exhausted by extraordinary efforts, and 
discouraged by ill success, before it had got time to 
recruit its strength, or to forget past misfortunes. As 
no provocation had been given by the emperor, and 
hardly a pretext for a rupture had been afforded him, 
he could not violate a treaty of peace which he him- 

^ Sleid. 142. Seek. iii. 1. P. Heuter. Rer. Anstr. lib. x. 
c. 6. p. 240. 
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self had so lately solicited, without forfeiting the 
esteem of all Europe, and being detested as a prince 
void of probity and honour. He observed, with great 
joy, powerful factions beginning to form in the em- 
pire ; he listened with the utmost eagerness to the 
complaints of the protestant princes ; and, without 
seeming to countenance their religious opinions, deter- 
mined secretly to cherish those sparks of political 
discord which might be afterwards kindled into a 
flame. For this purpose, he sent William dc Bellay, 
one of the ablest negoeiators in France, into Germany, 
who, visiting the courts of the malecontcnt princes, 
and heightening their ill humour by various arts, 
concluded an alliance between them and his master 
which, though concealed at that time, and productive 
of no immediate effects, laid the foundation of an 
union fatal on many occasions to Charles’s ambitious 
projects ; ' and showed the discontented princes of 
Germany where, for the future, they might find a 
protector no less able than willing to undertake their 
defence against the encroachments of the emperor. 

The King of England, highly incensed 
against Charles, in complaisance to whom ^ ‘ 

the pope had long retarded, and now openly opposed 
his divorce, was no less disposed than Francis to 
sti-engthen a league which might he rendered so 
formidable to the emperor. But his favourite project 
of the divorce led him into such a labyrinth of schemes 
and negociations, and he was, at the same time, so in- 
tent on abolisHng the papal jurisdiction in England, 
that he had no leisure for foreign affairs. This obliged 
him to rest satisfied with giving general promises, 
together with a small supply in money, to the con- 
federates of Smalkalde 

Meanwdiile, many circumstances con- ciiaries courts 
vinced Charles that this was not a juncture 
wdien the extirpation of heresy was to be 

1 Mem, cle Bellay, 129. a. 130. b. Seek. iii. 14. 

3 Herbert, 152. 154. 
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attempted by violence and rigour ; that, in com- 
pliance with the pope’s inclinations, he had already 
proceeded with imprudent precipitation; and that 
it was more his interest to consolidate Germany into 
one united and vigorous body, than to divide and 
enfeeble it by a civil war. The protestants, who were 
considerable as well by their numbers as by their 
zeal, had acquired additional weight and importance 
by their joining in that confederacy into which the rash 
steps taken at Augsburg had forced them. Having 
now discovered their own strength, they despised the 
decisions of the imperial chamber ; and, being secure 
of foreign protection, were ready to set the head of the 
empire at defiance. At the same time, the peace with 
France was precarious, the friendship of an irresolute 
and interested pontiff was not to be relied on ; and 
Solyman, in order to repair the discredit and loss 
which his arras had sustained in the former campaign, 
was preparing to enter Austria with more numerous 
forces. On all these accounts, especially the last, a 
speedy accommodation with the malecontent princes 
became necessary, not only for the accomplishment 
of his future schemes, but for ensuring his present 
safety. Negociations were, accordingly, carried on by 
his direction with the Elector of Saxony and his 
associates ; after many delays, occasioned by • their 
jealousy of the emperor, and of each other ; after in- 
numerable difficulties arising from the inflexible nature 
of religious tenets, which cannot admit of being altered, 
modified, or relinquished in the same manner as points 
of political interest, terms of pacification were agi-eed 
upon at Nuremberg, and ratified solemnly in the diet 
Grants them Ratisbon. lu this treaty it was stipu- 
termf lated, that universal peace be established 
July is. in Germany, until the meeting of a general 

August 5. council, the convocation of which within 
six months the emperor shall endeavonr to procure ; 
that no person shall be molested on account of re- 
ligion ; that a stop shall be put to all processes begun 
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by the imperial chamber against protestants, and the 
sentences already passed to their detriment shall be 
declared void. On their part, the protestants en- 
gaged to assist the emperor with aU their forces in 
resisting the invasion of the Turks h Thus by their 
firmness in adhering to their principles, by the una- 
nimity with which they urged all their claims, and 
by their dexterity in availing themselves of the em- 
peror’s situation, the protestants obtained terms which 
amounted almost to a toleration of their religion ; all 
the concessions were made by Charles, none by them ; 
even the favourite point of their ajaproving his bro- 
ther’s election was not mentioned; and the protestants 
of Germany, who had hitherto been viewed only as a 
religious sect, came henceforth to be considered as a 
political body of no small consequence 'K 

The intelligence which Charles received 1532. 
ofSolyman’s having entered Hungary at Campaign in 
the head of three hundred thousand men, 
brought the deliberations of the diet at Ratisbon to a 
period ; the contingent both of troops and money 
which each prince was to furnish towards the defence 
of the empire having been already settled. The pro- 
testants, as a testimony of their gratitude to the em- 
peror, exerted themselves with extraordinary zeal, 
and brought into the field forces which exceeded in 
number the quota imposed on them ; and the catho- 
lics imitating their example, one of the greatest and 
best-appointed armies that had ever been levied in 
Germany assembled near Vienna. Being joined by 
a body of Spanish and Italian veterans, under the 
Marquis del Guasto ; by some hea^'y-armed cavalry 
from the Low Countries; and by the troops Ayhich 
Ferdinand had raised in Bohemia, Austria, and liis 
other territories, it amounted in all to ninety thousand 
disciplined foot, and thirty thousand horse, besides a 

1 Du Mont, Corps Diplomatique, tom. iv. part. ii. 87" 30. 

* Sleid. 149, &c. Seek. iii. 19. 
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prodigious swarm of irregulars. Of this vast army, 
worthy of the first prince in Christendom, the emperor 
took the command in person, and'.fflankind waited in 
suspense the issue of a decisive 'battle between the 
two greatest monarchs in the world. But each of them 
dreading the other’s power and good fortune, they both 
conducted their operations with such excessive caution, 
that a campaign, for which such immense preparations 
September made, ended without any memo- 

and October, rable event. Solyman, finding it impos- 
sible to gain ground upon an enemy ahvays attentive 
and on his guard, marched back to Constantinople, 
towards the end of autumn h It is remarkable, that 
in such a martial age, when every gentleman was a 
soldier, and every prince a general, this was the first 
time that Charles, who had already carried on such 
extensive wars, and gained so many victories, appeared 
at the head of his troops. In this first essay of his 
arms, to have opposed such a leader as Solyman was 
no small honour; to have obliged him to retreat, 
merited very considerable praise. 

About the beginning of this campaign, 

' the Elector of Saxony died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, John Frederick, The reformation 
rather gained than lost by that event ; the new elector, 
no less attached than his predecessors to the opinions 
of Luther, occupied the station which they had held 
at the head of the protestant party, and defended, 
with the boldness and zeal of youth, that cause w^hich 
they had fostered and reared with the caution of more 
advanced age. 

The emperor's Immediately after the retreat of the 
^th thTpdpe Turks, Charles, impatient to revisit Spain, 
spaS tliither, for Italy, As 

he was extremely deshrous of an inter- 
view with the pope, they met a second time at 


^ Jovii. Hist lib. xxx. p. 100, &c. 
i. 8. 347. 
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Bologna, witli tlie same external demonstrations of 
respect and friendship, hut with little of that con- 
fidence which had subsisted between them during 
their late negociations there. Clement was much 
dissatisfied with the emperor’s proceedings at Augs- 
burg ; his concessions with regard to the speedy con- 
vocation of a council having more than cancelled all 
the merit of the severe decree against the doctrines of 
the reformers. The toleration granted to the pro- 
testants at Ratisbon, and the more explicit promise 
concerning a council, with which it was accompanied, 
had irritated him still farther. Charles, 
however, partly from conviction that the 
meeting of a council would be attended 
with salutary effects, and partly from his ’ 
desire to please the Germans, having solicited the 
pope by his ambassadors to call that assembly with- 
out delay, and now urging the same tiling in person," 
Clement was greatly embarrassed what reply he 
should make to a request which it was indecent to 
refuse, and dangerous to grant. He endeavoured at 
first to divert Charles from the measure ; but, finding 
him inflexible, he had recourse to artifices w'hich he 
knew would delay, if not entirely defeat, the calling 
of that assembly. Under the plausible pretext of its 
being previously necessary to settle, with ail parties 
concerned, the place of the coimcil’s meeting, the 
manner of its proceedings, the right of the persons 
who should be admitted to vote, and the authority of 
their decisions, he dispatched a nuncio, accompanied 
by an ambassador from the emperor, to the Elector 
of Saxony, as head of the protestants. With regard 
to eac'h of these articles, inextricable difficulties and 
contests arose. The protestants demanded a council 
to he held in Germany ; the pope insisted that it 
should meet in Italy : they contended, that all points 
in dispute should be detennined by the words of holy 
scripture alone ; he considered not only the decrees of 
the cliurdr, but the opinions of flithers and doctors. 
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as of equal autKority : they xequired a free council, 
in which the divines, commissioned by difierent 
churches, should be allowed a voice ; he aimed at 
modelling the council in such a manner as would 
render it entirely dependent on his pleasure. Above 
all, the protestants thought it unreasonable that they 
should bind themselves to submit to the decrees of a 
council, before they knew on wdiat principles these 
decrees were to be founded, by what persons they 
were to be pronounced, and what forms of proceed- 
ing they would observe. The pope maintained it to 
be altogether unnecessary to call a council, if those 
who demanded it did not previously declare their 
resolution to acquiesce in its decrees. In order to 
adjust such a variety of points, many expedients 
were proposed, and the negociations spun out to such 
a length, as effectually answered Clement's purpose 
of putting off the meeting of a council, without draw- 
ing on himself the whole infamy of obstructing a 
measure which all Europe deemed so essential to the 
good of the churchh 

and for re Together with this negociation about 
serving fte* Calling a couucil, the emperor carried on 
another, which he had stUl more at heart, 
for securing the peace established in Italy. 
As Francis had renounced his pretensions iii that 
country with great reluctance, Charles made no douht 
hut that he would lay hold on the first pretext afforded 
him, or embrace the first opportunity which presented 
itself, of recovering what he had lost. It became ne- 
cessary, on this account, to take measures for assem- 
bling an army able to oppose him. As liis treasury, 
drained by a long war, could not supply the sums 
requisite for keeping such a body constantly on foot, 
he attempted to throw that burden on his allies, and 
to provide for the safety of his own dominions at their 
expence, by proposing that tlie Italian states should 


^ F. Paul, Hist. 61. Seckend. iii. 73. 
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enter into a league of defence against all invaders ; 
that, on the first appearance of danger, an army 
should he raised and maintained at the common 
charge ; and that Antonio de Leyva should be ap- 
pointed .the generalissimo. Nor was the proposal 
unacceptable to Clement, though for a reason very 
different from that which induced the emperor to 
make it. He hoped, hy this expedient, to ^ 
deliver Italy from the German and Spanish 
veterans, which had so long filled all the powers in 
that country with terror, and still kept them in sub- 
jection -to the imperial yoke. A league 
was accordingly concluded; all the Ita- 
lian states, the Venetians excepted, acceded to it; the 
sum which each of the contracting parties should 
furnish towards maintaining the army was fixed ; the 
emperor agreed to withdraw the troops which gave so 
much umbrage to his allies, and which he was unable 
any longer to support. Having disbanded part of 
them, and removed the rest to Sicily and Spain, he 
embarked on hoard Doria’s galleys, and anived at 
Barcelona h 

Notwithstanding all his precautions for 22. 
securing the peace of Germany, and main- Desigtis and 
taining that system which he had esta- theTrenci^” 
blished in Italy, the emperor became 
every day more and more apprehensive 
that both would he soon disturbed by the mtrigues or 
arms of the French king. His apprehensions were 
well founded, as nothing hut the desperate situation 
of his affairs could have brought Francis to give his 
consent to a treaty so dishonourable and disadvan- 
tageous as that of Camhray : he, at the very time of 
ratifying it, had formed a resolution to observe it no 
longer than necessity compelled him, and took a 
solemn protest, though with the most profound 


Guic. lib. sx. 551. Ferreras, ix. 149. 
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secrecy, against several articles in the treaty, particu- 
larly that whereby he renounced all pretensions to 
the duchy of Milan, as unjust, injurious to his heirs, 
and invalid. One of the crovra lawyers, by his com- 
mand, entered a protest to the same purpose, and 
with the like secrecy, when the ratification of the 
treaty was registered in the parliament of Parish 
Francis seems to have thought that, by employing 
an artifice unworthy of a king, destructive of public 
faith, and of the mutual confidence on whicli all trans- 
actions between nations are founded, he was released 
from any obligation to perform the most solemn 
promises, or to adhere to the most sacred engage- 
ments. From the moment he concluded the peace 
of Cambray, he -wished and watched for an oppor- 
tunity of violating it -with safety. Fie endeavoured 
for that reason to strengthen his alliance with the 
King of England, whose friendship he cultivated 
with the greatest assiduity. He put the military 
force of his own kingdom on a better and more re- 
spectable footmg than ever. He artfully fomented 
the jealousy and discontent of the German princes, 
particularly above all, Francis laboured to break 

with the pope, the Strict confederacy which subsisted be- 
tween Charles and Clement; and he had soon the 
satisfaction to observe appearances of disgust and 
alienation arising in the mind of that suspicious and 
interested pontiff, which gave liim hopes that their 
union wo-uld not be lasting. As the emperor’s deci- 
sion in favour of the Duke of Ferrara had greatly 
irritated the pope, Francis aggravated the injustice of 
that proceeding, and flattered Clement that the papal 
see would find in him a more imiiartial and no less 
po-^verful protector. As the importunity with which 
Charles demanded a council was extremely offensive 
to the pope, Francis artfully created obstacles to pre- 


Du Mont, Corps Diplom. tom. iv. part. ii. p, 52. 
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vent it, and attempted to divert the German princes, his 
allies, from insisting so obstinately on that point h 
As the emperor had gained such an ascendant over 
Clement by contributing to aggrandize his family, 
Francis endeavoured to allure him by the same irre- 
sistible bait, jDroposing a marriage between his second 
son, Henry Duke of Orleans, and Catharine, the 
daughter of the pope’s cousin, Laurence de’ Medici. 
On the first overture of this match, the emperor 
could not persuade himself that Francis really intended 
to debase the royal blood of France by an alliance 
with Catharine, whose ancestors had been so lately 
private citizens and merchants in Florence, and be- 
lieved that he meant only to flatter or amuse the am- 
bitious pontiff. He thought it necessary, however, to 
efface the impression which such a dazzling offer 
might have made, by promising to break off the mar- 
riage which had been agreed on between his own 
niece, the King of Denmark’s daughter, and the Duke 
of Milan, and to substitute Catharine in her place. 
But the French ambassador producing unexpectedly 
full powers to conclude the marriage treaty with the 
Duke of Orleans, this expedient had no effect. Cle- 
ment was so highly pleased with, an honour which 
added such lustre and dignity to the house of Medici, 
that he offered to grant Catharine the investiture of 
considerable territories in Italy, by way of portion ; he 
seemed ready to support Francis in prosecuting his 
ancient claims in that country, and consented to a 
personal interview vrith that monarch®. 

Charles was at the utmost pains to pre- 
vent a meeting, in which notliing was tween tlie 
likely to pass hut what would he of detri- 
ment to him ; nor could he bear, after he 
had twice condescended to visit the pope in his own 
territories, that Clement should bestow such a mark 
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of distinction on his rival, as to venture on a voyage 
hy sea, at an unfavourable season, in order to pay 
court to Francis in the French dominions. But the 
pope’s eagerness to accomplish the match overcame 
all the scruples of pride, or fear, or jealousy, which 
would probably have influenced him on any other 
occasion. The interview, notwithstand- 
October. Several artifices of the emperor to pre- 

vent it, took place at Marseilles with extraordinary 
pomp, and demonstrations of confidence oh both 
sides ; and the marriage, which the ambition and abi- 
lities of Catharine rendered in the sequel as perni- 
cious to France, as it was then thought dishonourable, 
was consummated. But whatever schemes may have 
been secretly concerted by the pope and Francis in 
favour of the Duke of Orleans, to whom his father 
proposed to make over all his rights in Italy, so care- 
ful were they to avoid giving any cause of offence to 
the emperor, that no treaty was concluded between 
them^ ; and even in the marriage-articles, Catharine 
renounced all claims and pretensions in Italy, except 
to the duchy of Urbino 

Pope’s con- when he was 

Md to^the these negociations, and form- 

KUipf Eng- ing this connexion with Francis, which gave 
vo”m great umbrage to the emperor, such was 

,|l ’ the artifice and duplicity of Clement’s cha- 

racter, that he suffered the latter to direct all his pro- 
I ceedings with regard to the King of England, and 

; was no less attentive to gratify him in that particular, 

than if the most cordial union had subsisted be- 
tween them- Henry’s suit for a divorce had now 
continued near six years ; during all which period 
the pope negociated, promised, retracted, and con- 
cluded notlung. After hearing repeated delays and 
disappointments longer than could have been ex- 

* Guic. lib. XX. 555. 
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pected from a prince of such a choleric and impetuous 
temper, the patience of Henry was at last so much 
exhausted, that he applied to another tribunal for 
that decree which he had solicited in vain at Rome, 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterhury, hy a sentence 
founded on the authorities of universities, doctors, 
and rabhies, who had been consulted with respect 
to the point, annulled the king’s marriage with 
Catharine ; her daughter was declared illegitimate ; 
and Anne Boleyne acknowledged as Q,ueen of Eng- 
land. At the same time, Henry began not only to 
neglect and to threaten the pope, whom he bad 
hitherto courted, but to make innovations in the 
church, of wliich he had formerly been such a zeal- 
ous defender. Clement, who had already seen so 
many provinces and kingdoms revolt from the holy 
see, became apprehensive at last that England might 
imitate their example ; and partly from his solicitude 
to prevent that fatal blow, partly in compliance with 
the French king’s solicitations, determined to give 
Henry such satisfaction as might retain 1534. 
him within the bosom of the church. But March 2s. 
the violence of the cardinals, devoted to the emperor, 
did not allow the pope leisure for executing this 
prudent resolution, and hurried him, with a precipi- 
tation fatal to the Roman see, to issue a bull rescind- 
ing Cranmer’s sentence, confirming Henry’s marriage 
with Catharine, and declaring him excommunicated, if, 
within a time specified, he did not abandon the wife 
he had taken, and return to her whom he had de- 
serted. Em-aged at this unexpected decree, Henry 
kept no longer any measures with the court of Rome; 
his subjects seconded his resentment and indigna- 
tion ; an act of parliament was passed, 
abolishing the papal power and jurisdic- rity abolished 
tion in England ; hy another, the king ^ 
was declafbd supreme head of the church, and all the 
authority of which the popes were deprived was vested 
in him That vast fabric of ecclesiastical dominion 
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wHch had been raised with such art, and of wHch 
the foundations seemed to have been laid so deep, 
being no longer supported by the veneration of the 
people, was overturned in a moment. Henry liimself, 
with the caj)rice peculiar to his character, continued 
to defend the doctrines of the Romish church as 
fiercely as he attacked its jurisdiction. He alternately 
persecuted the protestants for rejecting the former, 
and the catholics for acknowledging the latter. But 
his subjects, being once permitted to enter into new 
paths, did not choose to stop short at the' precise 
point prescribed by him. Having been encouraged 
by his example to break some of their fetters, they 
were so impatient to shake off what still remained S 
that, in the following reign, with the applause of the 
greater part of the nation, a total separation was made 
from the church of Rome in articles of doctrine, as 
well as in matters of discipline and jurisdiction. 

Death of cie- -A- short delay might have saved the see 

mentvii. of Rome from all the unhappy conse- 
quences of Clement’s rashness. Soon after his sen- 
tence against Henry, he fell into a languishing distem- 
Sep. 25. which gradually wasting his constitu- 

tion, put an end to his pontificate, the 
most unfortunate, both during its continuance, and 
by its effects, that the church had known for many 
Election of The very day on which the cardi- 

jPauiHi. dinals entered the conclave, they raised to 
■ ■ the papal throne Alexander Farnese, dean 
of the sacred college, and the oldest member of that 
body, who assumed the name of Paul III. The ac- 
count of his promotion was received with extraordinary 
acclamations of joy by the people of Rome, highly- 
pleased, after an interval of more than a hundred years, 
to see the crown of St. Peter placed on the head of a 
Roman citizen. Persons more capable of judging, 
formed a favourable presage of his administration, 

^ Herbert. Burn. Hist, of Eeform. 
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from the experience which he had acquired under four 
pontificates, as well as the character of prudence and 
moderation which he had uniformly maintained in a 
station of great eminence, and during an active period, 
that required both talents and address 

Europe, it is prohahle, owed the continuance of its 
peace to the death of Clement ; for, although no traces 
remain in history of any league concluded between 
liim and Francis, it is scarcely to he doubted but that 
he would have seconded the operations of the French 
arms in Italy ,4hat he might have gratified his ambi- 
tion by seeing one of his family j)osscsscd of the su- 
preme power in Florence, and another in Milan, 
But upon the election of Paul III., who had hitherto 
adhered unifonnly to the imperial interest, Francis 
found it necessary to suspend his operations for some 
time, and to put off the commencement of hostilities 
against the emperor, on which, before the death of 
Clement, he had been fuUy determined. 

While Francis waited for an opportnnity insurrection 
to renew- a war which had hitherto proved o/the nnabap- 
so fatal to himself and Ms subjects, a trans- ^any? 
action of a very singular nature was car- 
ried on in Germany. Among many beneficial and 
salutary effects of which the reformation was, the im- 
mediate cause, it was attended, as must he the ease in 
all actions and events wherein men are concerned, 
with some consequences of an opposite nature. When 
the human mind is roused by grand objects, and agi- 
tated by strong passions, its operations acquire such 
force, that they are apt to become irregular and extra- 
vagant. Upon any great revolution in religion, such 
irregularities abound most, at that particular period, 
w-heii men, having throum off the authority of then- 
ancient principles, do not yet fully comprehend the 
nature, or feel the obligation, of those new tenets 
which they have embraced. The mind, in that situa- 

1 Guic. lib. XX. 556. P. Paul, 64, 
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tion, pushing forward with the boldness wliich 
prompted it to reject established opinions, and not 
guided by a clear knowledge of the system substituted 
L their place, disdains all restraint, and runs into wild 
notions, which often lead to scandalous or immoral 
conduct. Thus, in the first ages of the Christian 
church, many of the new converts, having renounced 
their ancient systems of religious faith, and being hut 
imperfectly acquainted with the doctrines and precepts 
of Christianity, broached the most extravagant opi- 
nions, equally subversive of piety and virtue ; all 
which errors disappeared or were exploded when the 
knowledge of religion increased, and came to be more 
generally diffused. In like manner, soon after Lu- 
ther’s appearance, the rashness or ignorance of some 
of his disciples led them to publish tenets no less ab- 
surd than pernicious, which being proposed to men 
extremely illiterate, but fond of novelty, and at a time 
when their minds were occupied chiefly with religious 
speculations, gained too easy credit and authority 
among them. To these causes must be imputed the 
extravagances of Muncer, in the year one thousand 
five hundred and twenty-five, as well as the rapid 
progress which his opinions made among the peasants ; 
but though the insurrection excited by that fanatic 
was soon suppressed, several of his followers lurked 
in different places, and endeavoured jirivately to pro- 
pagate his opinions. 

In tliose provinces of Upper Germany, wliich had 
already been so cruelly wasted by their enthusiastic 
Origin and magistrates watched their mo- 

teuets of that tious with such severe attention, that many 
sect. found it necessary to retire into 

other countries, some were punished, others driven 
into exile, and their errors were entirely rooted out. 
But in the Netherlands and "Westphalia, where the 
pernicious tendency of their opinions was more un- 
known, and guarded against with less care, they got 
admittance into several towns, and sjiread the infec- 
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tion of their principles. The most remarkahle of 
their religious tenets related to the sacrament of bap- 
tism, which, as they contended, ought to be adminis- 
tered only to persons grown np to years of understand- 
ing, and should be performed not by sprinkling them 
with water, but by dipping them in it : for this reason, 
they condemned the baptism of infants, and rebaptis- 
ing all whom they admitted into their society, the sect 
came to be distinguished by the name of anabaptists. 
To this peculiar notion concerning baptism, which has 
the appearance of being founded on the practice of. the 
church in the apostolic age, and contains nothing in- 
consistent with the peace and order of human society, 
they added other principles of a most enthusiastic as 
well as dangerous nature. They maintained that, 
among Christians who had the precepts of the gospel 
to direct, and the spirit of God to guide them, the 
office of magistracy •was not only unnecessary, hut an 
unlawful encroachment on their spiritual liberty; that 
the distinctions occasioned by birth, or rank, or wealth, 
being contrary to the spirit of the gospel, which con- 
siders all men as equal, should he entirely abolished ; 
that all Christians, thro-wdng their possessions into one 
common stock, should live together in that state of 
equality which becomes members of the same family ; 
that as neither the laws of nature, nor the precepts 
of the New Testament, had imposed any restraints upon 
men with regard to the number of wives which they 
might marry, they should use that liberty which God 
himself had granted to the patriarchs. 

Such opinions, propagated and main- settioin 
taiiied '^vith enthusiastic zeal and boldness, 
were not long without producing the violent effects 
natural to them. Two anabaptist prophets, John 
Mattliias, a baker of Haerlem, and John Boccold, or 
Beiikels, a journeyman tailor of Leyden, possessed 
with the rage of maldng proselytes, fixed their resi- 
dence at Munster, an imperial city in Westphalia-, of 
the first rank, under the sovereignty of its bishop, hut 
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governed by its own senate and consuls. As neither 
of these fanatics wanted the talents requisite in des- 
perate enterprises, great resolution, the appearance of 
sanctity, bold pretensions to inspiration, and a con- 
fident and plausible manner of discoursing, they soon 
gained many converts. Among these were Rothman, 
who had first preached the protestant doctrine in 
Munster, and Cnipperdoling, a citizen of good birdi 
and considerable eminence. Emboldened by the 
countenance of such disciples, they openly taught their 
opinions ; and not satisfied with that liberty, they 
made several attempts, though without success, to 
Become mas- l^ecome masters of the tovm, in order to 
ters of that get their tenets established by public au- 

thority. At last, having secretly called in 
their associates from the neighbouring country, they 
suddenly took j)ossession of the arsenal and senate- 
house in the night-time, and running through the 
streets with drawn swords, and horrible bowlings, 
cried out alternately, “ Repent, and he baptised 
and “ Depart, ye ungodly. ” The senators, 
’c ruary. canons, the nobility, together with the 

more sober citizens, whether papists or protestants, 
terrified at their threats and outcries, fled in confiision, 
and left the city under the dominion of a frantic mul- 
titude, consisting chiefly of strangers. Nothing now 
remaining to overawe or control them, they set about 
Estauisha modelling the government according to 
new form of their .Q-wn wild ideas ; and though at first 
so^ einment. showed SO much reverence for the an- 
cient constitution, as to elect senators of their own 
sect, and to appoint Cnipperdoling and another pro- 
selyte consuls, this was nothing more than form ; for 
all their proceedings were directed by IM'atthias, who, 
in the style, and with the authority of a prophet, ut- 
tered his commands, Tvhieh it was instant death to 
disobey. Having begun with encouraging the mul- 
titude to pillage the churches, and deface their orna- 
pients ; he enjoined them to destroy all hooks except 
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tlie Bible, as useless or impious ; he ordered the es- 
tates of such as fled to be confiscated, and sold to the 
inhabitants of the adjacent country ; he commanded 
every man to bring forth his gold, silver, and other 
precious effects, and to lay them at his feet; the 
wealth amassed by these means, he deposited in a 
public treasury, and named deacons to dispense it for 
the common use of all. The members of his common- 
wealth being thus brought to a perfect equality, he 
commanded all of them to eat at tables prepared in 
public, and even prescribed the dishes which were 
to be served up each day. Having finished his plan 
of reformation, his next care was to provide for the 
defence of the city ; and he took measures for that 
purpose with a prudence which savoured nothing of 
fanaticism. He collected large magazines of every 
kind; he repaired and extended the fortifications, 
obliging every person without distinction to work in 
his turn ; he formed such as were capable of bearing 
arms into regular bodies, and endeavoured to add the 
stability of discipline to the impetuosity of enthusiasm. 
He sent emissaries to the anabaptists in the Low 
Countries, inviting them to assemble at Munster, 
which he dignified with the name of Mount Sion, that 
from thence they might set out to reduce all the na- 
tions of the earth under their dominion. He himself 
was unwearied in attending to every thing necessary 
for the security or increase of the sect ; animating his 
disciples by his own example to decline no labour, 
as well as to submit to every hardship ; and their 
enthusiastic passions being kept from subsiding by a 
perpetual succession of exhortations, revelations, and 
prophecies, they seemed ready to undertake or to 
sufier any thing in maintenance of their opinions. 

While they were thus employed, the 
Bishop of Munster, having assembled a Munstertates 
considerable army, advanced to besiege 
the town. On Ms approach, Matthias 
sallied out at the head of some chosen troops, attacked 
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one quarter of Ms camp, forced it, and, after great 
slaughter, returned to the city loaded with glory and 
spoil. Intoxicated with this success, he appeared 
next day brandishing a spear, and declared, that, in 
imitation of Gideon, he would go forth with a handful 
of men, and smite the host of the ungodly. 

May. Thirty persons, whom he named, followed 
him without hesitation in tMs wild enterprise, and, 
rusMng on the enemy with a frantic courage, were cut 
off to a man. The death of their prophet occasioned 
John of Ley- great constemation among his dis- 

den acquires ciples ; but Boccold, by the same gifts and 
KS^ong' pretensions which had_ gained Matthias 
the anabap- credit, soou revived their spirits and hopes 
to such a degree, that he succeeded the 
deceased prophet in the same absolute direction of all 
their affairs. As he did not possess that enterprising 
courage which distinguished his predecessor, he satis- 
fied himself with carrying on a defensive war ; and, 
without attempting to annoy the enemy by sallies, 
he waited for the succours he expected from the Low 
Countries, the arrival of which was often foretold and 
promised by their prophets. But though less daring 
in action than Matthias, he was a wilder entliusiast, 
and of more unbounded ambition. Soon after the 
death of his predecessor, having, by obscure visions 
and prophecies, prepared the multitude for some ex- 
traordinary event, he stripped himself naked, and, 
raarcHng through the sti-eets, proclaimed with a loud 
voice, “ That the kingdom of Sion was at hand ; that 
whatever was highest on earth should be brought low, 
and whatever was lowest should he exalted.” In 
order to fulfil this, he commanded the churches, as 
the most lofty buildings in the city, to he levelled i 
with the groxmd ; he degraded the senators chosen by ■ 
Matthias, and depriving Cnipperdoling of the consul- 
ship, the highest office in the commonwealth, ap- 
pointed him to execute the lowest and most infamous, 
that of common hangman, to wMch strange transition 
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the other agreed, not only without murmuring, but 
with the utmost joy ; and such was the despotic 
rigour of Boccold’s administration, that he -was called 
almost every day to perform some duty or other of 
his wretched function. In place of the deposed sena- 
tors, he named twelve judges, according to the number 
of tribes in Israel, to preside in all affairs ; retaining 
to himself the same authority which Moses anciently 
possessed as legislator of that people. 

Not satisfied, however, with power or 
titles which were not supreme, a prophet, 
whom he had gained and tutored, having called the 
multitude together, declared it to he the will of God, 
that John Boccold should he King of Sion, and sit 
on the throne of David. John, kneeling down, ac- 
cepted of the heavenly call, which he so- 
lemnly protested had been revealed like- 
wise to himself, and was immediately acknowledged 
as monarch by the deluded multitude. From that 
moment he assumed all the state and pomp of royalty. 
He wore a crown of gold, and was clad in the richest 
and most sumptuous garments. A Bible was carried 
on his one hand, a naked sword on the other. A 
great body of guards accompanied him when he ap- 
peared in public. lie coined money stamped with 
his own image, , and appointed the great officers of his 
household and kingdom, among whom Cnipperdoling 
was nominated governor of the city, as a reward for 
his former submission. 

Having now attamed the height of 
power, Boccold began to discover passions, tenets and 
which he had hitherto restrained, or in- 
dulged only in secret. As the excesses of enthusiasm 
have been observed in every age to lead to sensual 
gratifications, the same constitution that is susceptible 
of the former being remarkably prone to the latter, he 
instructed the prophets and teachers to harangue the 
people for several days concerning the lawfulness, and 
even necessity, of taking more wives than one, which 
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they asserted to be one of the privileges granted by 
God to the saints. 'When their ears were once ac- 
customed to this licentious doctrine, and their pas- 
sions inflamed with the prospect of such unbounded 
indulgence, he liiraself set them an example of using 
what he called their Christian libertjy by marrying at 
once three wives, among wdiich the widow of Matthias, 
a woman of singular beauty, was one. As he was 
allured by beauty, or the love of variety, he gradually 
added to the number of his wives, until they amounted 
to fourteen, though the widow of Matthias was the 
only one dignified with the title of queen, or who 
shared with him the splendour and ornaments of roy- 
alty. After the example of their prophet, the multi- 
tude gave themselves up to the most licentious and 
uncontrolled gratification of their desires. No man 
remained satisfied with a single wife. Not to use 
their Christian liberty was deemed a crime. Persons 
were appointed to search the houses for young women 
grown up to maturity, whom they instantly compelled 
to marry. Together with polygamy, freedom of di- 
vorce, its inseparable attendant, was introduced, and 
became a new source of corruption. Every excess 
was committed, of which the passions of men are ca- 
pable, when restrained neither by the authority of laws 
nor the sense of decency^ ; and by a monstrous and 


1 Prophetse et coiicionatorum autoritate juxta ot cxeraplo, 
tota m’be acl rapiendas pulchcrrimas ijuasque fiemiiias discur- 
sum est. Nec intra paucos dies, in tauta homimun turba, fere 
iilia reperta est supra annum deciinum quartum, qum stuprum 
passa non fuei’it. Lamb. Horten.s. p. 303. Vulgo viris quinas 
esse uxores, pluribus senas, nonnulli-s septenas et octonas. 
Paellas supra cluodeciraum mtatis annum statim amare. Id. 305. 
Nemo unacontentus fuit, neque cuiquam extra eifetas et viris 
inimaturas continenti esse licuit. Id. 307. Tacebo hie, ut sit 
suu.s honor aurilms, quanta barbaria ot militia usi siuit in puellis 
vitiandis nondum aptis mati'imonio, id quod mihi neque ex 
vano, neque ex vulgi sermonibus haustum est, sed ex ea vetula, 
cui cxira sic vitiatarum demandata fuit, auditum. Job. Cor- 
virms, 31G. 
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almost incredible conjunction, voluptuousness was 
engrafted on religion, and dissolute riot accompanied 
the austerities of fanatical devotion. 

Meanwhile, the German princes were ^ confederacy 
higHy offended at the insult offered to their against the ^ 
dignity by Boccold’s presumptuous usurp- 
ation of royal honours ; and the profligate manners 
of his followers, wliich were a reproach to the Chris- 
tian name, filled men of all professions with horror. 
Luther, who had testified against this fanatical spirit 
on its first appearance, now deeply lamented its pro- 
gress, and having exposed the delusion with great 
strength of argument, as well as acnmony of style, 
called loudly on all the states of Germany to put ii stop 
to a phrensy no less pernicious to society, than fixtal to 
religion. The enaperor, occupied with other cares and 
projects, had not leisure to attend to such a distant ob- 
ject; but the princes of the empire, assembled by the 
King of the Romans, voted a supply of men and money 
to the Bishop of Munster, who, being unable to keep a 
sufficient army on foot, had converted the siege of the 
town into a blockade. The forces raised 
in consequence of this resolution, were BeBiegetts 
put under’ the command of an officer of 
experience, .who approaching the town towards the 
end of spring, in the year one thousand five hundred 
and thirty-five, pressed it more closely than formerly ; 
but found the fortifications so strong, and so diligently 
guarded, that he durst not attempt an assault. It 
was now above fifteen months since the anabaptists 
had established their dominion in Munster; they had 
during that time undergone prodigious fatigue in 
working on the fortificg,tions, and performing military 
duty. Notwithstanding the prudent atten- 
tioii of their king to provide for their sub- Distress and 
sistence, and his frugal as well as regular tb^befieged! 
economy in their public meals, they began 
to feel the approach of famine. Several small bodies 
of their brethren, who were advancing to their assist- 
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ance from the Low Countries, had been intercepted 
and cut to pieces ; and, while all Germany was ready 
to combine against them, they had no prospect of 
succour. But such was the ascendant which Boccold 
had acquired over the multitude, and so powerful the 
fascination of enthusiasm, that their hopes were as 
sanguine as ever, and they hearkened with implicit 
credulity to the visions and predictions of their pro- 
phets, who assured them, that the Almighty would 
speedily intei-pose, in order to deliver the city. The 
faith, however, of some few, shaken by the violence 
and length of their sufferings, began to fail; but 
being suspected of an inclination to surrender to the 
enemy, they were punished with immediate death, 
as guilty of impiety in distrusting the power , of 
God. One of the king’s wives, having uttered 
certain words which implied some doubt concerning 
his divine mission, he instantly called the whole 
number together, and commanding the blasphemer, 
as he called her, to kneel down, cut off her head with 
Ms own hands ; and so far were the rest from express- 
ing any horror at this cruel deed, that they joined 
him in dancing with a frantic joy around the bleed- 
itig body of their companion. 

The city ^7 time, the besieged endured the 

takeiij utmost rigour of famine ; but they chose 
■ rather to suffer hardships, the recital of 
wliich is shocking to humanity, than to listen to the 
terms of capitulation offered them by the bishop. At 
last a deserter, whom they had talcen into their service, 
being either less intoxicated with the fumes of enthu- 
siasm, or unable any longer to bear such distress, 
made his escape to the enemy. He informed their 
general of a weak part in the fortifications which he 
had observed, and assuring him that the besieged, 
exhausted with hunger and fatigue, kept w'atch there 
with little care, he ofered to lead a party thither in 
the night. The proposal wus accepted, and a chosen 
body of troops appointed for the service ; who, scaling 
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tlie walls xmperceived, seized one of the gates, and 
admitted the rest of the army. The anabaptists, 
though surprised, defended themselves in the market- 
place with valour heightened by despair ; but being 
overpowered by numbers, and surrounded on eveiy 
hand, most of them were slain, and the remainder 
taken prisoners. Among the last were the king and 
Cnipperdoling. The king, loaded with ^ . , 
chams, was earned from city to city as a of the king 
spectacle to gratify the curiosity of the “aJeg'® 
people, and was exposed to all their insults. 

His spirit, however, was not broken or humbled by 
this sad reverse of his condition; and he adhered 
with unshaken firmness to the distingushing tenets of 
his sect. After this, he was brought back to Munster, 
the scene of his royalty and crimes, and put to death 
with the most exquisite as well as lingering tortures, 
all which he bore with astonishing fortitude. This 
extraordinary man, who had been able to acquire 
such amazing dominion over the minds of his fol- 
lowers, and to excite commotions so dangerous to 
society, was only twenty-six years of age b 

Together with its monarch, the kingdom charaetet of 
of the anabaptists came to an end. Their sect since 
principles having taken deep root in the 
Low Countries, the party still subsists there, under 
the name of Mennonites; but, by a very singular 
revolution, this sect, so mutinous and sanguinary at 
its first origin, hath become altogether innocent and 
pacific. Holding it unlawful to wage war, or to 
accept of civil offices, they devote themselves entirely 
to the duties of private citizens, and by their industry 
and charity endeavour to make reparation to hxunan 

1 Sleid. 190, &c. Tumultuum Anabaptistarum liber unus. 
Ant. Lamberto Hortensio Auctore, ap, Scardium, vol. ii. p. 
298, &c. De Miscrabili Monasteriensium Obsidione, &e. libel- 
lus i\ntonii Corvini, ap. Scar. 313. Annales Anabaptistici a 
.Toll. Henrico Ottio, 4to. Basilcae, 1672. Cor. Heersbachius, 
Hist. Anab. edit 1037, p. 140. 
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society for tire violence committed by tkeir founders \ 
A small number of this sect which is settled hi 
England, retain its peculiar tenets concerning bap- 
tism, but without any dangerous mixture of enthu- 
siasm. 

The mutiny of the anabaptists, though 
rnd“a?fthonty it drew general attention, did not so entirely 
of the league gnm-oss the pi'inces of Germanv, as not to 
allow leisure for other transactions. The 
alliance between the French king and the confede- 
rates at Smalkalde, began about this time to produce 
great effects. Ulric, Duke of Wurtembcrg, having 
been expelled his dominions in the year one thousand 
five hundred and nineteen, on account of his violent 
and oppressive administration, the liouse of Austria 
had got possession of his duchy. That prince hav- 
ing now by a long exile atoned for the errors in his 
conduct, which were the effect rather of inexperience 
than of a tyrannical disposition, was become the ob- 
ject of general compassion. The Landgrave of Hesse, 
in particular, his near relation, warmly espoused his 
interest, and used many efforts to recover for him his 
ancient inheritance. But the King of the Romans 
obstinately refused to relinquish a valuable acquisi- 
tion which his family had made with so much ease. 
The landgrave, unable to compel him, applied to the 
King of France, lus new ally. Francis, eager to em- 
brace any opportunity of distressing the house of 
Austria, and desirous of wresting from it a territory, 
ivhich gave it footing and influence in a part of 
Germany at a distance firom its other dominions, 
encouraged the landgrave to take arms, and secretly 
supplied him with a large sum of money. This he 
employed to raise troops ; and, marching wdth great 
expedition towards Wurtemberg, attacked, defeated, 
and dispersed a considerable body of Austrians, in- 
trusted with the defence of the country. All the 


^ Bayle, Diction, art. Anabaptisies, 
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duke’s subjects hastened, -with emulation, to receive 
their native prince, and re-invested him with that 
authority which is still enjoyed by his descendants. 
At the same time the exercise of the protestant reli- 
gion was established in his dominions h 

Ferdinand, how sensible soever of this -nieKingof 
unexpected blow, not daring to attack a the Romans 
prince whom all the protestant powers in 
Germany were ready to support, judged it expedient 
to conclude a treaty with him, by which, in the most 
ample form, he recognized his title to the duchy. 
The success of the landgrave’s operations in behalf of 
the Duke of Wurtemberg, having convinced Ferdinand 
that a rupture with a league so formidable as that of 
Smalkalde was to be avoided with the utmost care, 
he entered likewise into a negociation with the Elector 
of Saxony, the head of that union, and by some con- 
cessions in favour of the protestant religion, and 
others of advantage to the elector himself, he pre- 
vailed on him, together with his confederates, to 
acknowledge his title as King of the Eomans. At 
the same time, in order to prevent any such precipi- 
tate or iiTegular election in times to come, it was 
agreed that no person should hereafter he promoted 
to that dignity without the unanimous consent of the 
electors ; and the emperor soon after confirmed this 
stipulation 

These acts of indulgence towards the paii-i in. calls 
protestants, and the close union into which jj^senerai^ 
the King of the Romans seemed to he meet^t 
entering with the princes of that party, Mantua, 
gaim great offence at Rome. Paul IIL, though he 
had departed ’from a resolution of his predecessor, 
never to consent to the calling of a general council, 
and had promised in the first consistory held after his 
election, that he wmuld convoke that assembly so 


1 Sleid, 172 . Mem. de Bellay, 159, &c. 

2 Sleid. 173 . Corps Diplom. tom. iv. p. 2. 119. 
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much desired by all Christendom, was no less enraged 
than Clement at the innovations in Germany, and no 
less averse to any scheme for reforming either the 
doctrines of the church, or the abuses in the court of 
Kome. But having been a witness of the universal 
censure which Clement had incurred by his obstinacy 
with regard to these points, he hoped to avoid the. 
same reproach by the seeming alacrity with which he 
proposed a council ; flattering himself, however, that 
such difliculties would arise concerning the time and 
place of meeting, the persons who had a riglit to be 
present, and the order of their proceedings, as would 
effectually defeat the intention of those who' demanded 
that assembly, without exposing himself to any im- 
putation for refusing to call it. With this view, he 
dispatched nuncios to the several courts, in order to 
make known his intention, and that he had fixed on 
Mantua as a proper place in which to hold the council. 
Such difficulties as the pope had foreseen, immediately 
presented themselves in great number. The French 
king did not approve of the j)lace which Paul had 
chosen, as the papal and imperial influence would 
necessarily he too great in a town situated in that 
part of Italy. The King of England not only con- 
curred with Francis in urging that objection, but re- 
fused, besides, to acknowledge any council called in 
Dec 12 the name and by the autbority of the pope. 

The German protestants having met toge- 
ther at Smalkalde, insisted on their original demand 
of a council to he held in Gemrany, and pleading the 
emperor’s promise, as well as the agreement at Batis- 
hon to that effect, declared that they would not con- 
sider an assembly held at Mantua as a legal or free 
representative of the church. By this diversity of 
sentiments and views, such a field for intrigue and 
negociation opened, as made it easy for the pope to 
assume the merit of being eager to assemble a council, 
while at the same time he could put off its meeting 
at pleasure. The protestants, on the otlier hand. 
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suspecting his designs, and sensible of the importance 
which they derived from their union, renewed for ten 
years the league of Smalkalde, which now became 
stronger and more formidable by the accession of 
several new members 

During these transactions in G-ennany, The emperor’s 
the emperor undertook his famous enter- 
prise against the piratical states in Africa, state of tLt 
That part of the African continent lying 
along the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, which 
anciently formed the kingdoms of Mauritania and 
Massylia, together with the republic of Carthage, and 
which is now known by the general name of Barbary, 
had undergone many revolutions. Subdued by the 
Romans, it became a province of their empire. When 
it was conquered afterwards by the Vandals, they 
erected a kingdom there. That being overturned by 
Belisarius, the country became subject to the Greek 
emperors, and continued to be so until it was over- 
run, towards the end of the seventh century, by the 
rapid and irresistible arms of the Arabians. It re- 
mained for some time a part of that vast empire 
which the caliphs governed with absolute authority. 
Its immense distance, however, from the seat of 
government, encouraged the descendants of those 
leaders w'ho had subdued the country, or the chiefs 
of the Moors, its ancient inhabitants, to throw off the 
yoke, and to assert their independence. The caliphs, 

^ This league was concluded Decemhor, one thousand five 
hundred and thirty-five, but not extended or signed in form till 
September in the following year. The princes who acceded to 
it were, John, Elector of Saxony, Ernest, Duke of Brunswick, 
Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, TJlric, Duke of Wuriemberg, 
Barnim and Philip, Dukes of Pomerania, John, George, and 
Joachim, Princes of Anhalt, Gebhard and Albert, Counts of 
Mansfield, William, Count of Nassau. The cities, Strasburg, 
Nuremberg, Constance, Ulin, Magdeburg, Bremen, Reutiingen, 
Ilailbron, Memmengen, Lindau, Campen, isna, Bibrac, Wind- 
sheira, Augsburg, Frankfort, Esling, Brunswick, Goslar, Hano-* 
ver, Gottingen, Eimbeck, Hamburg, Minden. 
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who derived their authority from a spirit of enthu- 
siasm, more fitted for making conquests than for- 
preserving them, were obliged to connive at acts of 
rebellion which they could not prevent ; and Barbary 
was divided into several kingdoms, of wliich Morocco, 
Algiers, and Timis were the most considerable. The 
inhabitants of these kingdoms were a mixed race, 
Arabs, Negi-oes from the southern provinces, and 
Moors, either' natives of Africa, or who had been ex- 
pelled out of Spain; all zealous professors of the 
Mahometan religion, and inflamed against Christianity 
vdth a bigoted hatred proportional to their ignorance 
and barbarous manners. 

Among these people, no less daring, 
piratical inconstant, and treacherous, than the an- 
states, inhabitants of the same country de- 

scribed by the Roman historians, frequent seditions 
broke out, and many changes in government took 
place. These, as they affected only the internal 
state of a country extremely barbarous, are but little 
known, and deserve to be so. But about the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century a sudden revolution 
happened, which, by rendering the states of Bar- 
bary formidable to the Europeans, hath made their 
history worthy of more attention. This revolution 
was brought about by persons born in a rank of life 
which entitled them to act no such illustrious part, 
and of the Horuc and Hayradin, the sons of a potter 
Barharossas. in the isle of Lesbos, prompted by a rest- 
less and enterprising spirit, forsook their father’s 
trade, ran to sea, and joined a crew of pirates. They 
soon distinguished themselves by their valour and 
activity, and, becoming masters of a small brigan- 
tine, carried on their infamous trade with such con- 
duct and success, that they assembled a fleet of 
twelve galleys, besides many vessels of smaller force. 
Of this, fleet Horuc, the elder brother, called Barba- 
rossa from the red colour of his beard, was admiral, and 
Hayi-adin second in command, but with almost equal 
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authority. They called themselves the friends of the 
sea, and the enemies of all who sail upon it; and 
their names soon became terrible from the Straits of 
the Dardanelles to those of Gibraltar. Together with 
their fame and power, their ambitious views extended, 
and while acting as corsairs, they adopted the ideas 
and acquired the talents of conquerors. Tiiey often 
carried the prizes wlrich they took on the coasts of 
Spain and Italy into the ports of Barbary, and, en- 
riching the inhabitants by the sale of tlieir booty, 
and the thoughtless prodigality of their crews, were 
welcome guests in everyplace at which they touched. 
The convenient situation of these harbours, lying so 
near the greatest commercial states at that time in 
Christendom, made the brothers wish for an esta- 
blishment in that country. An opportunity of ac- 
eomplisliing this quickly presented itself, which they 
did not suffer to pass unimproved. Eutemi, King 
of Algiers, having attempted several times, without 
success, to take a fort which the Spanish governors of 
Oran had built not far from his capital, was so ill 
advised as to apply for aid to Barharossa, whose valour 
the Africans considered as irresistible. The active 
corsair gladly accepted of the invitation, 
and, leaving his brother Hayradin with 
the fleet, marched at the head of five thousand men 
to Algiers, where he was received as their deliverer. 
Such a force gave him the command of the town ; and 
as he perceived that the Moors neither suspected liim 
of any had intention, nor were capable with their 
light-armed troops of opposing his disciplined vete- 
rans, he secretly murdered the monarch whom he had 
come to assist, and proclaimed himself 
King of Algiers in his stead. The autho- eider irotiier, 
rity wdiich he had thus boldly usurped, he ^ 
endeavoured to establish by arts suited to 
the genius of the people whom he had to govern ; by 
liberality without bounds to those who hivoured his 
promotion, and by cruelty no less unbounded towards 
Ch VOL. II. u 
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all wliom lie had any reason to distrust. Not satis- 
fied with the throne which he had acquired, he 
attacked the neighbouring King of Tremecen, and 
having vanquished him in battle, added his dominions 
to those of Algiers. At the same time, he continued 
to infest the coasts of Spain and Italy with fleets 
which resembled the armaments of a great monarch, 
rather than the light squadrons of a cor- 
' sair. Their frequent and cruel devasta- 
tions obliged Charles, about the beginning of his 
reign, to furnish the Marquis de Comares, governor 
of Oran, with troops sufficient to attack him. That 
officer, assisted by the dethroned King of Tremecen, 
executed the commission with such spirit, that Bar- 
barossa’s troops being beat in several encounters, he 
himself was shut up in Tremecen. After defending 
it to the last extremity, he was overtaken in attempt- 
ing to make his escape, and slain while he fought 
with an obstinate valour, worthy of his former fame 
and exploits. 

The ronress brother Hayradiu, known likewise 

of Hayradfnf by the name of Barbarossa, assumed the 
bMther™*^ sceptre of Algiers with the same ambition 
and abilities, but with better fortune. His 
reign being undisturbed by the arms of the Spaniards, 
which had full occupation in the wars among the 
European powers, he regulated with admirable pru- 
dence the interior police of his kingdom, carried on 
his naval operations with great vigour, and extended 
his conquests on the continent of Africa. But per- 
ceiving that the Moors and Arabs submitted to his 
government with the utmost reluctance, and being 
afraid tbat his continual depredations would, one day, 
draw upon him the arms of the Christians, he put his 
Puts his do- dominions under the protection of the 
to" seignior, and received from liim a 

tection of tiie hody of Turkish soldiers sufficient for his 
sultan. security against his domestic as well as 
his foreign enemies. At last, the fame of liis exploits 
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daily increasing, Solyman offered him the command 
of the Turkish fleet, as the only person -whose valour 
and skill in naval affairs entitled him to command 
against Andrew Doria, the greatest sea-oflicer of that 
age. Proud of this distinction, Barbarossa repaired 
to Constantinople, and with awonderful versatility of 
mind, mingling the arts of a courtier with the bold- 
ness of a corsair, gained the entire confidence both 
of the sultan and his vizier. To them he commu- 
nicated a scheme which he had formed of making 
himself master of Tunis, the most flourishing king- 
dom at that time on the coast of Africa ; and this 
being approved of by them, he obtained wlratever he 
demanded for carrying it into execution. 

His hopes of success in this under- uiBBciieme 
taking were founded on the intestine divi- for oonquei- 
sions in the kingdom of Tunis. Mahmed, ' 

the last king of that country, having thirty-four sons 
by different wives, appointed Muley-Hascen, one of 
the youngest among them, to he his successor. That 
weak prince, who owed this preference, not to his own 
merit, hut to the ascendant which his mother had 
acquired over a monarch doting with age, first poi- 
soned Mahmed, his father, in order to prevent him 
from altering his destination with respect to the suc- 
cession ; and then, with the harharous policy which 
prevails wherever polygamy is permitted, and the 
right of succession is not precisely fixed, he put to 
death all his brothers whom he could get into his 
power. Alrascliid, one of the eldest, was so fortu- 
nate as to escape his rage ; and, finding a retreat 
among the wandering Arabs, made several attempts, 
by the assistance of some of their chiefs, to recover 
the throne, which of right belonged to him. But these 
proving unsuccessfal, and the Arabs, from their na- 
tural levity, being ready to deliver him up to his 
merciless brother, he fled to Algiers, the only place 
of refuge remaining, and implored the protection of 
Barbarossa; who, discerning at once all the advan- 
u 2 
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tages wliicli might be gained by supporting his title, 
received him with every possible demonstration of 
friendship and respect. Being ready, at that time, 
to set sail for Constantinople, he easily persuaded 
Alraschicl, whose eagerness to obtain a crown dis- 
posed him to believe or undertake any tiring, to 
accompany him thither, promising him effectual as- 
sistance from Solyman, whom he represented to be 
the most generous, as well as most powerful monarch 
in the world. But no sooner were they arrived at 
■Constantinople, than the treacherous corsair, regard- 
less of all his promises to him, opened to the sultan 
a plan for conquering Tunis, and annexing it to the 
Turkish empire, by making use of the name of this 
exiled prince, and co-operating with the party in the 
kingdom which was ready to declare in his favour. 
Solyman approved, with too much facility, of this 
perfidious proposal, extremely suitable to the cha- 
racter of its author, but altogether unworthy of a 
great prince. A powerful fleet and numerous army 
were soon assembled ; at the sight of which the cre- 
dulous Alraschid flattered himself that he should soon 
enter his capital in triumph. 

Its success unhappy prince was 

going to embark, he was arrested by order 
of the sultan, shut up in the seraglio, and was never 
heard of more. Barbarossa sailed with a fleet of two 
hundred and fifty vessels towards Africa. After ra- 
vaging the coasts of Italy, and spreading terror 
through every part of that country, he appeared before 
Tunis ; and, landing his men,, gave out that he came 
to assert the right of Alraschid, whom he jiretended to 
have left sick aboard the admiral’s galley. The fort 
of Goletta, which commands the bay, soon fell into 
his hands, partly by his own address, partly by the 
treachery of its commander ; and the inhabitants of 
Tunis, weary of Muley-Hascen’s government, took 
arms, and declared for Alraschid with such zeal and 
unanimity, as obliged the former to fly so precipi- 
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lately, that he left all his treasures behind him. The 
gates were immediately set open to Barbarossa, as 
the restorer of their lawful sovereign. But when 
Alraschid himself did not appear, and when, instead 
of his name, that of Solyman alone was heard among 
the acclamations of the Turkish soldiers marching into 
I the town, the people of Tunis began to suspect the 
corsair’s treachery. Their suspicions being soon 
converted into certainty, they ran to arms with the 
I utmost fury, and surrounded the citadel, into which 
Barbarossa had led his troops. But having foreseen 
such a revolution, he was not unprepared for it ; he 
immediately turned against them the artillery on the 
ramparts, and by one brisk discharge dispersed the 
numerous but undirected assailants, and forced them 
to acknowledge Solyman as their sovereign, and to 
submit to Irimself as his viceroy. ■ 

His f rst care was to put the kingdom, Barbarossa’s 
of which he had thus got possession, in a formidable 
proper posture of defence. He strength- 
ened the citadel which commands the town ; and, 
fortifying the Goletta in a regular manner, at vast ex- 
: pense, made it the principal station for his fleet, and 

his great arsenal for military as well as naval stores. 
Being now possessed of such extensive tei-ritories, 
he carried on his depredations against the Christian 
states to a greater extent, and with more destructive 
violence than ever. Daily complaints of the outrages 
committed by his cruizers were brought to the empe- 
ror by his subjects, both in Spain and Italy. All 
Christendom seemed to expect from him, as its great- 
est and most fortunate prince, that he would put an 
end to this new and odious species of oppression. 
At the same time Muley-Hascen, the jbe exiled 
exiled King of Tunis, finding none of the 
Mahometan princes in Africa willing or pioresthe 
I able to assist him in recovering his throne, 

I applied to Charles as the only person who April 21, 

I could assert his rights in opposition to 
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such a formidable usurper. The emperor, equally 
desirous of delivering his dominions from the danger- 
ous neighbourhood of Barharossa; of appearing as 
the protector of an unfortunate prince ; and of acquir- 
ing the glory annexed in that age to every expedition 
against the Mahometans, readily concluded a treaty 
with Muley-Hascen, and began to prepare for in- 
vading Tunis. Having made trial of his own abili- 
ties for war in the late campai^i in Hungary, he was 
now become so fond of the military character, that he 
determined to command on this occasion in person. 
His re ara united strength of his dominions was 

tion Called out upon an enterpiise in which the 

expedition, gmperor was about to hazard his glory, and 
which drew the attention of all Europe. A Flemish 
fleet carried from the ports of the Low Countries 
a body of German infantry^; the galleys of Naples 
and Sicily took on board the veteran bands of Ita- 
lians and Spaniards, which had distinguished them- 
selves by so many victories over the French ; the 
emperor himself embarked at Barcelona with the 
flower of the Spanish nobility, and was joined by 
a considerable squadron from Portugal, under the 
command of the Infant Don Lewis, the empress’s 
brother ; Andrew Doria conducted his own galleys, 
the best appointed at that time in Europe, and 
commanded by the most skilful officers ; the pope 
furnished all the assistance in his po\ver towards 
such a pious enterprise; and the order of Malta, 
the perpetual enemies of the infidels, equipped a 
squadron, wliich, though small, was formidable by 
the valour of the knights who served on board it. 
The port of Cagliari in Sardinia wms the general 
place of rendezvous. Doria was appointed high- 
admiral of the fleet; the command of the land-forces 
under the emperor was given to the Marquis del 
Guasto. 


Plaraei Annales Brabant, i. 599. 
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On tlie sixteentTi of July, the fleet, con- Lands in 
sisting of near five hundred vessels, hav- ’ 
ing onboard above thirty thousand regular troops, set 
sail from Cagliari, and, after a prosperous navigation, 
landed within sight of Tunis. Barbarossa having 
received early intelligence of the emperor’s immense 
armament, and suspecting its destination, prepared 
with equal prudence and vigour for the defence of his 
new conquest. He called in all his corsairs from their 
different stations ; he drew from Algiers what forces 
could be spared ; he dispatched messengers to all the 
African princes, Moors as well as Arabs, and by re- 
presenting Muley-Hascen as an infamous apostate, 
prompted by ambition and revenge, not only to be- 
come the vassal of a Christian prince, but to conspire 
with him to extirpate the Mahometan faith, he in- 
flamed those ignorant and bigoted cliiefs to such a 
degree, that they took arms as in a common cause. 
Twenty thousand horse, together with a great body 
of foot, soon assembled at Tunis ; and, by a proper 
distribution of presents among them from time to 
time, Barbarossa kept the ardour which had brought 
them together from subsiding. But as he was too 
well acquainted with the enemy whom he had to 
oppose, to think that these light troops could resist 
the heavy-armed cavalry and veteran hrfantry which 
composed the imperial army, his chief confidence was 
in the strength of the Goletta, and in his body of 
Turkish soldiers, who were armed and disciplined 
after the European fashion. Six thousand of these, 
under the command of Sinan, a renegado Jew, the 
bravest and most experienced of all his corsairs, lie 
threw into that fort, which the emperor lays siege to 
immediately invested. As Charles had 
the command of the sea, bis camp was so plentifully 
supplied not only witli the necessaries, but with all 
the luxuries of life, that Muley-Hascen, tvho had not 
been accustomed to see war carried on with such order 
and magnificence, was filled with admiration of the 
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emperor’s power. His troops, animated by liis pre- 
sence, and considering it as meritorious to shed their 
blood in such a pious cause, contended with each other 
for the posts of honour and danger. Three separate 
attacks were concerted, and the Germans, Spaniards, 
and Italians, hamng one of these committed to each of 
them, pushed them forward with the eager courage 
which national emulation inspires. Sinan displayed 
resolution and skill becoming the confidence which 
his master had put in him ; the gaiTison performed 
the hard service on which they were ordered with 
great fortitude. But though he interrupted the be- 
siegers by frequent sallies, though the Moors and 
Arabs alarmed the camp with their continual incur- 
sions ; the breaches soon became so considerable to- 
wards the land, while the fleet battered those parts of 
the fortifications wdiich it could approach with no 
less fury and success, that, an assault being given on 
takes it by taken by 

storm, ^ storm. Sinan, with the remains of his 

“ ^ ® ’ garrison, retired, after an obstinate resist- 

ance, over a shallow part of the bay towards the city. 
By the reduction of the Goletta, the emperor became 
master of Barbarossa’sfleet,’consisting of eighty-seven 
galleys and galliots, together with his arsenal, and 
three hundred cannon, mostly brass, which were 
planted on the ramparts ; a prodigious number in 
that age, and a remarkable proof of the strength of the 
fort, as well as of the greatness of the corsair’s power. 
The emperor marched into the Goletta through the 
breach, and turning to Muley-Hascen, who attended 
him, “ Here,” says he, “ is a gate open to you, by 
which you shall return to take 25ossession of your 
dominions.” 

Barbarossa, though he felt the full weight of the 
blow which he had received, did not, however, lose 
courage, or abandon the defence of Tunis. But as 
the walls were of great extent, and extremely weak ; 
as he could not depend on the fidelity of the inhabit- 
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ants, nor liope that the Moors and Arabs would sus- 
tain the hardships of a siege, he boldly determined to 
advance with Ms army, wMch amounted to fifty 
thousand men^, towards the imperial camp, and to 
decide the fate of his kingdom by the issue of a battle. 
This resolution he communicated to his principal 
officers, and representing to them the fatal conse- 
quences which might follow, if ten thousand Christian 
slaves, whom he had shut up in the citadel, should 
attempt to mutiny during the absence of the army, 
he proposed, as a necessary precaution for the public 
security, to massacre them without mercy before he 
began his march. They all approved warmly of his 
intention to fight ; but inured as they were, in their 
piratical depredations, to scenes of bloodshed and 
cruelty, the barbarity of his proposal concerning the 
slaves filled them with hon'or ; and Barharossa, rather 
from the dread of irritating them, than swayed by 
motives of humanity, consented to spare the lives of 
the slaves. 

By this time the emperor had begun to defeatsBarba- 
advance towards Tunis ; and though his ^^ossa’sarmy. 
troops suffered inconceivahle hardsMps in their march, 
over burning sands, destitute of water, and exposed 
to the intolerable heat of the sun, they soon came up 
with the enemy. The Moors and Arabs, emboldened 
by tlieir vast superiority in number, immediately 
rushed on to the attack with loud shouts, hut their 
undisciplined courage could not long stand the shock 
of regular battalions ; and though Barharossa, -with 
admirable presence of mind, and by exposing Ms own 
person to the gi-eatest dangers, endeavom'ccl to rally 
them, the rout became so general, that he himself was 
hurried along wdth them in their flight back to the 
city. There he found every thing in the utmost 
confusion ; some of the inhabitants fl}'ing with their 
families and effects ; others ready to set open their 


Epistres des Princes, par Buscelli, p. 1 19, &c. 
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gates to the conqueror; the Turkish soldiers preparing 
to retreat ; and the citadel, which in such cucum- 
stances might have afforded, him some refuge, already 
in the possession of the Christian captives. These 
mihappy men, rendered desperate hy their situation, 
had laid hold on the opportunity which Earharossa 
dreaded. As soon as his army was at some distance 
from the town, they gained two of their keepers, by 
whose assistance, knocking off their fetters, and burst- 
ing open their prisons, they overpowered the Turkish 
garrison, and turned the artillery of the fort against 
their former masters. Earharossa, disappointed and 
enraged, exclaiming sometimes against the fiilse com- 
passion of his officers, and sometimes condemning his 
own imprudent compliance with their opinion, fled 
precipitately to Eona. 

Tunis sur- Meanwhile Charles, satisfied with the 
renders. almost bloodless victory which 

he had gained, and advancing slowly with the pre- 
caution necessary in an enemy’s countiy, did not yet 
know the whole extent of his own good fortune. But 
at last, a messenger dispatched by the slaves ac- 
quainted him with the success of tlieir noble effort for 
the recovery of their liberty ; and at the same time 
deputies arrived from the town, in order to present 
him the keys of their gates, and to imiflore his pro- 
tection from military violence. While he was deli- 
berating concerning the proper measmes for this pur- 
pose, the soldiers, fearing that they should be de- 
prived of the booty which they had expected, rushed 
suddenly, and without orders, into the town, and 
began to kill and plunder wnthout distinction. It 
was then too late to restrain their cruelty, their avarice, 
or licentiousness. All the outrages of which soldiers 
are capable in the fury of a storm, all the excesses of 
which men can he guilty when their passions are 
heightened by the contempt and hatred which differ- 
ence in manners and religion inspires, were committed. 
Above thirty thousand of the innocent inhabitants 
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perished on that unhappy day, and ten thousand were 
carried away as slaves. Muley-Hascen took pos- 
session of a throne surrounded with carnage, abhorred 
by his subjects, on whom he had brought such cala- 
mities, and pitied even by those whose rashness had 
been the occasion of them. The emperor lamented 
the fatal accident which had stained the lustre of his 
victory ; and amidst such a scene of horror there was 
but one spectacle that afforded him any satisfaction. 
Ten thousand Christian slaves, among whom were 
several persons of distinction, met him as he entered 
the town ; and, falling on their knees, thanked and 
blessed him as their deliverer. 

At the same time that Charles accom- Restores the 
plished his promise to the Moorish king, exiled king to 
of re-estahlishing him in his dominions, he 
did not neglect what was necess.'iry for bridling the 
power of the African corsairs, for the security of his 
own subjects, and for the interest of the Spanish 
crown. In order to gain these ends, he concluded a 
treaty with hluley-Hascen on the following condi- 
tions : That he should hold the kingdom of Tunis in 
fee of the crown of Spain, and do homage to the em- 
peror as his liege lord ; that all the Christian slaves 
now within his dominions, of whatever nation, should 
be set at liberty without ransom; that no subject of 
the emperor’s should for the future be detained in 
servitude ; that no Turkish corsair should be admitted 
into the ports of his dominions ; that free trade, toge- 
ther with the public exercise of the Christian religion, 
should be allowed to all the emperor’s subjects ; that 
the emperor should not only retain the Goletta, hut 
that all the other sea-ports in the kingdom which 
were fortified, should he put into his hands ; that 
Muley-Hascen should pay annually twelve thousand 
crowuis for the subsistence of the Spanish garrison in 
the G-oletta ; that he should enter into no alliance 
with atiy of the emperor’s enemies, and should pre- 
sent to him every year, as an acknowledgment of his 
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vassalage, six Moorisli horses, and as many hawks h 
Having thus settled the affairs of Africa; chastised 
the insolence of the corsairs ; secured a safe retreat 
for the ships of his subjects, and a proper station to 
his own fleets, on that coast from which he was most 
infested by piratical depredations ; Charles 
embarked again for Europe, the tempestu- 
ous weather, and sickness among his troops, not per- 
mitting h i m to pursue Barbarossa 

By this expedition, the merit of which 
which the seems to have been estimated in that age, 
rather by the apparent generosity of the 
undertaking, the magnificence w'^herewith 
it was conducted, and the success which crowned it, 
than by the importance of the consequences that 
attended it, the emperor attained a greater height of 
glory than at any other period of his reign. Twenty 
thousand slaves w'hom he freed from bondage, either 
by his arms, or by his treaty with Muley-Hascen 
each of w'hom he clothed and furnished with the 
means of returning to their respective countries, 
spread all over Europe the fame of their benefactor’s 
munificence, extolling his power and abilities with 
the exaggeration flowing from gratitude and admira- 
tion. In comparison with him, the other monarchs 
of Europe made an inconsiderable figure. They 
seemed to be solicitous about nothing but their private 
and particular interests ; while Charles, with an eleva- 
tion of sentiment which became the cluef prince in 
Christendom, appeared to be concerned for the honour 
of the Christian name, and attentive to the public 
security and welfare. 

1 Du Mont, Corps Diplomat, ii. 128. Sumnxonte, Hist di 
Napoli, iv. 89. 

® Joh. Etropii Diarium Expedition. Tunotanu', ap. Scard. 
y. ii. p. 320, &c. Jovii Histor. lib. xxxiv. 153, &c. Sandov. 
ii. 154, &c. Vertot, Hist des Cheval. de Malche. Epistres des 
Princes, par Ruscelli, traduites par Belleforest, p. 119, 120, &c. 
Anton. Pontii Consentini Hist Belli adv. Barbar. ap. Mattliaai 
Analecta. 

^ Summonte, Hist, di Nap. vol. iv. p. 103. 
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BOOK VI. 

Unportunateiy for the reputation of 
Francis 1. among his contemporaries, his The causes of 
conduct, at this juncture, appeared a per- he"ween Ae 
feet contrast to that of his rival, as he laid 
hold on the opportunity afforded him, by 
the emperor’s having turned Ms whole force against 
the common enemy of Christendom, to revive his pre- 
tensions in Italy, and to plunge Europe into a new 
war. The treaty of Cambray, as has been observed, 
did not remove the causes of enmity between the two 
contending princes ; it covered up, but did not extin- 
guish, the flames of discord. Francis in particular, 
who waited with impatience for a proper occasion of 
recovering the reputation as well as the territories 
which he had lost, continued to carry on his negotia- 
tions in different courts against the emperor, taking 
the utmost pains to heighten the jealousy which 
many princes entertained of his power or designs, 
and to inspire the rest with the same suspicion and 
fear: among others, he applied to Francis Sforza, 
who, though indebted to Charles for the possession 
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of the duchy of Milan, had received it on such hard 
conditions, as rendered him not only a vassal of the 
empire, hut a tributary dependent upon the emperor. 
The honour of having married the emperor’s niece 
did not reconcile him to this ignommious state of 
subjection, wliich became so intolerable even to Sforza, 
though a weak and poor-spirited prince, that he 
listened with eagerness to the first proposals Francis 
made of rescuing him from the yoke. These pro- 
posals were conveyed to him by Maraviglia, or Mer- 
veille, as he is called by the French historians, a 
Milanese gentleman residing at Paris ; and soon after, 
in order to cany on the negociation with greater 
advantage, Merveille was sent to Milan, on pretence 
of visiting his relations, but with secret credentials 
from Francis as his envoy. In this character he was 
received by Sforza. But, notwithstanding his care 
to keep that circumstance concealed, Charles, suspect- 
ing or having received information of it, remonstrated 
and threatened in such a high tone, that the duke 
and his ministers, equally intimidated, gave the 
world immediately a most infamous proof of their 
servile fear of offending the emperor. As Merveille 
had neither the prudence nor the temper which the 
function wherein he was employed required, they 
December artfully decoyed him into a quarrel, in 
which he happened to kill his antagonist, 
one of the duke’s domestics, and having instantly 
seized him, they ordered him to he tried for that 
crime, and to be beheaded. Francis, no less asto- 
nished at this violation of a character held sacred 
among the most uncivilized nations, than enraged at 
the insult offered to the dignity of his crown, threat- 
ened Sforza with the effects of his indignation, and 
complained to the emperor, whom he considered as 
the real author of that unexampled outrage. But 
receiving no satisfaction from either, he appealed to 
all the princes of Europe, and thought himself now 
entitled to take vengeance for an injury, which it 
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would have been indecent and pusillanimous to let 
pass with impunity. 

Being thus furnished with a pretext for Francis desti- 
heginning a war, on which he had already “fellies, 
resolved, he multiplied his efforts in order to draw in 
other princes to take part in the quarrel. But all his 
measures for this purpose were disconcerted hy un- 
foreseen events. After having sacrificed the honour 
of the royal family of France by the marriage of 
his son with Catharine of Medici, in order to gain 
Clement, the death of that pontiff had deprived him 
of all the advantages which he expected to derive 
from his friendship. Paul, his successor, though 
attached by inclination to the imperial interest, seemed 
determined to maintain the neutrality suitable to his 
character as the common father of the contending 
princes. The King of England, occupied with do- 
mestic cares and projects, declined, for once, engag- 
ing in the affairs of the continent, and refused to 
assist Francis, unless he would imitate his example, 
in throwing off the papal supremacy. These disap- 
pointments led lum to solicit, with greater negotia 
earnestness, the aid of the protestant tioLwith* 
princes associated by the league of Smal- prowstmtT 
kalde. That he might the more easily 
acquire their confidence, he endeavoured to accom- 
modate himself to their predominant passion, zeal for 
their religious tenets. He affected a wonderiul mode- 
ration with regard to the points in dispute ; he per- 
mitted Bellay, his envoy in Germany, to explain his 
sentiments concerning some of the most important 
articles, in terms not far different from those used by 
the protestants ^ ; he even condescended to invite 
Melancthon, whose gentle manners and pacific spirit 
distinguislied him among the reformers, to visit Paris, 
that by his a.ssistance he might concert the most 

^ Frehei'i Script. Rer. Gorman, iii. 354, &c. Sleicl. Hist, 
178. 183. Seekend. lib. iii. 103. 
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proper measures for reconciling the contending sects' 
which so unhappily divided the church h These 
concessions must be considered rather as £^rts of policy 
th an the result of conviction ; for, whatever impres- 
sion the new opinions in religion had made on his 
sisters, the Q,ueen of ISTavarre and Duchess of Ferrara, 
the gaiety of Francis’s own temper, and his love of 
pleasure, allowed him little leisure to examine theolo- 
gical controversies. 

Irritates 

them. this disingenuous artifice, by a step very 

inconsistent with his declarations to the German 
princes. This step, however, the prejudices of the 
age, and the religious sentiments of his own subjects, 
rendered it necessary for him to take. His close 
union with the King of England, an excommunicated 
heretic ; his frequent negotiations with the German 
protestants, ; but, above all, his giving public audience 
to an envoy from Sultan Solyman, had excited violent 
suspicions concerning the sincerity of his attachment 
to religion. To have attacked the emperor, who, on 
all occasions, made high pretensions to zeal in de- 
fence of the catholic faith, and at the very juncture 
when he was preparing for his expedition against 
Barbarossa, which was then considered as a pious 
enterprise, could not have failed to confirm such un- 
favourable sentiments with regard to Francis, and 
called on him to vindicate himself by some extraor- 
dinary demonstration of his reverence for the estab- 
lished doctrines of the church. The indiscreet zeal 
of some of his subjects, who had imbibed the pro- 
testant opinions, furnished him with such an occasion 
as he desired. They had affixed to the gates of ths 
Louvre, and other public places, papers containing 
indecent reflections on the doctrines and rites of the 
popish church. Six of the persons concenied in this 
rash action were discovered and seized. The king, 


Camerarii Vita Ph. Melancthonis, IS®. Hag, 1G55. p. 12, 
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ill order to avert the judgments which it was supposed 
their blasphemies might draw down upon the nation, 
appointed a ^solemn procession. The holy sacrament 
was carried through the city in great pomp ; Francis 
walked uncovered before it, bearing a torch in his 
hand ; the princes of the blood supported the canopy 
over it ; the nobles marched in order behind. In the 
presence of this numerous assembly, the king, accus- 
tomed to express himself on every subject in strong 
and animated language, declared that if one of his 
hands were infected with heresy, he would cut it off 
wuth the other, and would not spare even his own 
children, if found guilty of that crime. As a dreadful 
proof of his being in earnest, the six unhappy persons 
were publicly burnt before the procession was finished, 
with circumstances of the most shocking barbarity 
attending their execution 

The princes of the league of Smalkalde, They refuse 
filled with resentment and mdignation at 
the cruelty with which their brethren were treated, 
could not conceive Francis to be sincere, when he 
offered to protect in Germany those very tenets, 
which he persecuted with such rigour in his own 
dominions ; so that all Bellay’s art and eloquence in 
vindicating his master, or apologising for his conduct, 
made hut little impression upon them. They con- 
sidered, likewdse, that the emperor, who hitherto had 
never employed violence against the doctrines of the 
reformers, nor even given them much molestation in 
their progress, was now hound hy the agreement at 
Ratishon, not to disturb such as had embraced the 
new opinions; and the protestants wisely regarded 
this as a more certain and immediate security, than 
the precarious and distant hopes with which Francis 
endeavonred to allure them. Besides, the manner in 
which he had behaved to his allies at the peace of 
Cambray was too recent to be forgotten, and did not 

^ Belcarii Comment. Ber. Gallic. 646. Sleid. Hist 175, &c. 
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encourage others to rely much on his friendship or 
generosity. Upon aU these accounts, the protestant 
princes refused to assist the French king in any 
hostile attempt against the emperor. The Elector of 
Saxony, the most zealous among them, in order to 
avoid giving any umbrage to Charles, would not per- 
mit Melancthon to visit the court of France, although 
that reformer, flattered perhaps hy the invitation of 
so great a monarch, or hoping that his presence there 
mio’ht he of signal advantage to the protestant cause, 
discovered a strong inclination to undertake the 
journey k 

But thoujgh none of the many princes 
army^ad-"^^ who envied or dreaded the power of 
wardsVtai • Charles, would second Francis’s efforts in 
^ ^ ’ order to reduce and circumscribe it, he, 
nevertheless, commanded his army to advance towards 
the frontiers of Italy. As his sole pretext for taking 
arms was that he might chastise the Duke of Milan 
for his insolent and cruel breach of the law of nations, 
it might have been expected that the whole weight of 
his vengeance was to have fallen on his territories. 
But on a sudden, and at their very commencement, 
the operations of war took another direction. Charles, 
Duke of Savoy, one of the least active and able 
princes of the line from which he descended, had 
married Beatrix of Portugal, the sister of the empress.. 
By her great talents, she soon acquired an absolute 
ascendant over her husband ; and, proud of her affi- 
nity to the emperor, or allured by the magnificent 
promises with which he flattered her ambition, she 
formed an union between the duke and the imperial 
court, extremely inconsistent with that neutrality, 
which wise policy as well as the situation of his do- 
minions, had hitWto induced him to observe in all 
the quarrels between the contending monarchs. Fran- 
cis was abundantly sensible of the distress to which 

1 Camerarii Vita Melan. 142, &c. 415. Seckencl. lib. iii. 107- 
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he might he exposed, if, when he entered Italy, he 
should leave behind him the territories of a prince, 
devoted so obsequiously to the emperor, that he had 
sent his eldest son to be educated in the court of 
Spain, as a kind of hostage for his fidelity. Clement 
the Seventh, who had represented this danger in a 
strong light during his interview with Francis at Mar- 
seilles, suggested to him, at the same time, the proper 
method of guarding against it, having advised him to 
begin his operations against the Milanese, by taking 
possession of Savoy and Piedmont, as the only cer- 
tain way of securing a communication with his own 
dominions. Francis, highly irritated with takes posses- 
the duke on many accomits, particularly 
for having supplied the Constable Bour- Savoy’s domi- 
bon with the money that enabled him to 
levy the body of troops which ruined the French army 
in the fatal battle of Pavia, was not unwilling to let 
him now feel both how deeply he resented, and how 
severely he could punish these injuries. Nor did he 
want several pretexts which gave some colour of 
equity to the violence that he intended. The terri- 
tories of France and Savoy lying contiguous to each 
other, and intermingled in many places, various dis- 
putes, unavoidable in such a situation, subsisted be- 
tween the two sovereigns concennng the limits of 
their respective property; and besides, Francis, in 
light of his mother Louise of Savoy, had large claims 
upon the duke her brother, for her share in their 
father’s succession. Being unwilling, however, to 
begin hostilities without some cause of quarrel more 
specious than these pretensions, many of which were 
obsolete, and others dubious, he demanded permission 
to march through Piedmont in his way to the Mi- 
lanese, hoping that the duke, ftom an excess of attach- 
ment to the imperial interest, might refuse this re- 
quest, and thus give a greater appearance of justice to 
all his operations against him. But, if we jnay be- 
lieve the historians of Savoy, who appear to he better 
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informed with regard to this particular than those of 
France, the duke readily, and with a good grace, 
granted what it was not in his power to deny, pro- 
mising free passage to the French troops as was de- 
sired ; so that Francis, as the only method now left 
of justifying the measures which he determined to 
take, was obliged to insist for fall satisfaction with 
regard to every thing that either the crown of France 
or his mother Louise could demand of the house of 
Savoy h Such an evasive answer, as might have been 
expected, being made to this requisition, the French 
army, under the Admiral Brion, poured at once into 
the duke’s territories at different places. The coun- 
tries of Bresse and Bugey, united at that time to 
Savoy, were overrun in a moment. Most of the 
towns in the duchy of Savoy opened their gates at 
the approach of the enemy ; a few which attempted 
to make resistance were easily taken ; and before the 
end of the campaign, the duke saw' himself stripped 
of all his dominions, but the province of Piedmont, 
in which there were not many places in a condition 
to be defended. 

The city of To Complete the duke’s misfortunes, the 
vewlts city of Geneva, the sovereignty of which he 
liberty. claimed, and in some degree possessed, 
threw off his yoke, and its revolt drew along with it 
the loss of the adjacent territories. Geneva was, at 
that time, an imperial city ; and though under the 
direct dominion of its own bishops, and the remote 
sovereignty of the dukes of Savoy, the form of its in- 
ternal constitution was purely republican, being go- 
verned hy syndics and a council chosen by the citi- 
zens. From these distinct and often clashing juris- 
dictions, tw'o opposite parties took their rise, and had 
long subsisted in the state : the one, composed of the 
advocates for the privileges of the community, assumed 

‘ Histoire Genealogique de Savoye, par Guichenon, 2 tom- 
fol. Lyon. 1660. i. 639, &c. 
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the name of eignotz, or confederates in defence of 
liberty ; and branded the other, which supported the 
episcopal or ducal prerogatives, with the name of 
mamelulies, or slaves. At length, the pro- 
testant opinions beginning to spread among 
the citizens, inspired such as embraced them with that 
bold enterprising spirit which always accompanied or 
wms naturally produced by them in their first opera- 
tions. As both the duke and bishop -were from inte- 
rest, from prejudice, and from political considerations, 
violent enemies of the reformation, all the new con- 
verts j oined with warmth the party of the eignotz ; and 
zeal for religion, mingling with the love of liberty, 
added strength to that .generous passion. The rage 
and animosity of two factions, shut up within the 
same walls, occasioned frequent insurrections, which 
terminating mostly to the advantage of the friends of 
liberty, they daily became more powerful. 

The duke and bishop, forgetting their ancient con- 
tests about jurisdiction, had united against their com- 
mon enemies, and each attacked them with his proper 
weapons. The bishop excommunicated the people 
of Geneva as guilty of a double crime ; of impiety, 
in apostatising from the established religion ; and of 
sacrilege, in invading the rights of his see. The 
duke attacked them as rebels against their lawful 
prince, and attempted to render himself master of 
the city, first by surprise, and then by open force. 
The citizens, despising the thunder of the 
bishop’s censures, boldly asserted their 
independence against the duke ; and partly by their 
own valour, partly by the powerful assistance Avhich 
they received from the canton of Berne, together with 
some small supplies both of men and money, secretly 
furnished by the King of France, they defeated all his 
attempts. Not satisfied with Laving repulsed him, 
or witli remaining always upon tlie defensive them- 
selves, they now took advantage of the duke’s inabi- 
lity to resist them, while overwhelmed by the armies 
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of France, and seized several castles and places of 
strength, which he possessed in the neighbourhood of 
Geneva ; thus delivering the city from those odious 
monuments of its former subjection, and rendering 
the public liberty more secure for the future. At 
the same time the canton of Berne invaded and con- 
quered the Pays de Vaud, to which it had some pre- 
tensions. The canton of Friburgh, though zealously, 
attached to the catholic religion, and having no subject 
of contest with the duke, laid hold on part of the 
spoils of that unfortunate prince. A great portion of 
these conquests or usurpations being still retained by 
the two cantons, add considerably to their power, and 
have become the most valuable part of their territo- 
ries. Geneva, notwithstanding many schemes and 
enterprises of the dukes of Savoy to re-establish their 
dominion over it, still keeps possession of its inde- 
pendence ; and, in consequence of that blessing, has 
attained a degree of consideration, wealth, and ele- 
gance, which it could not otherwise have reached h 
The em eror Amidst siich a successiou of disastrous 
imabi^S^as- events, the Duke of Savoy had no other re- ' 
of savoy^'^^* source but the emperor’s protection, which, 
upon his return from Tunis, he demanded 
with the most earnest importunity ; and as his mis- 
fortunes were occasioned chiefly by his attachment to 
the imperial interest, he had a just title to immediate 
assistance. Charles, however, was not in a condition 
to support him with that vigour and dispatch wliich 
the exigency of his affairs called for. Most of the 
troops employed in the African expedition having 
been raised for that service alone, were disbanded as 
soon as it was finished ; the veteran forces under 
Antonio de Leyva were hardly sufficient for the de- 
fence of the Milanese ; and the emperor’s treasury 


^ Hist, de la Ville de Genfive, par Spon, 120. utr. 1685. p. 
99. Hist, de la Reformation de Suisse, par Rouchat, Gen. 1728. 
tom. iv. p. 294, &c. tom. v.p. 216, &c. Mem. de Bellay, 181. 
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was entirely drained by Ms extraordinary efforts 
against the infidels. 

But the death of Francis Sforza, occa- 
sioned, according to some historians, by the Death'of ‘ 
terror of a French invasion, which had 
twice been fatal to Ms family, aftbrded the 
emperor full leisure to prepare for action. By this 
unexpected event, the nature of the war, and the 
causes of discord, were totally changed. Francis’s 
first pretext for taking arms, in order to chastise 
Sforza for the insult offered to the dignity of his crown, 
was at once cut off; but as that prince died without 
issue, all Francis’s rights to the duchy of Milan, 
wMch he had yielded only to Sforza and his posterity, 
returned back to him in full force. As the recovery 
of the Milanese was the favourite object of that mo- 
narch, he instantly renewedhis claim to it ; and if he 
had supported his pretensions by ordering the power- 
ful army quartered in Savoy to advance without losing 
a moment towards Milan, he could hardly have failed 
to secure the important point of possession. But 
Francis, w^ho became less enterprising as he advanced 
in years, and who was overawed at some times into 
an excess of caution by the remembrance of his past 
misfortunes, endeavoured to establish his pjaBcis’s pre- 
rights by negotiation, not by arms ; and 
from a timid moderation, fatal in all great 
affairs, neglected to improve the favourable opportu- 
nity which presented itself. Charles w^as more de- 
cisive in his operations, and, in quality of sovereign, 
took possession of the duchy, as a vacant fief of the 
empire. While Francis endeavoured to explain and 
assert his title to it, by arguments and memorials, or 
employed various arts in order to reconcile the Italian 
powers to the thoughts of his regaining footing in 
Italy, his rival was silently taking effectual steps to 
prevent it. The emperor, however, was very careful 
not to discover too early an intention of this kind ; 
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but, seeming to admit the equity of Francis’s claim, 
he appeared solicitous only about giving him posses- 
sion in such a manner as might not disturb the peace 
of Europe, or overturn the balance of power in Italy, 
which the politicians of that country were so desirous 
of preserving. By this artifice he deceived Francis, 
and gained so much confidence with the rest of Eu- 
rope, that, almost without incurring any suspicion, he 
involved the affair in new difficulties, and protracted 
the negotiations at pleasure. Sometimes he proposed 
to grant the investiture of Milan to the Duke of Or- 
leans, Francis’s second son ; sometimes to the Duke 
of Angouleme, his third son : as the views and incli- 
nations of the French court varied, he transferred his 
choice alternately from the one to the other, with such 
profound and well-conducted dissimulation, that nei- 
ther Francis nor his ministers seem to have penetrated 
his real intention ; and all military operations were 
entfrely suspended, as if nothing had remained but to 
enter quietly into possession of what they demanded. 

jjjg During the interval of leisure gained in 
Charles’s this manner, Charles, on his return from 
for Tunis, assembled the states both of Sicily 

and Naples, and as they thought them- 
selves greatly honoured by the presence of their 
sovereign, and were no less pleased with the apparent 
disinterestedness of his expedition into Africa, than 
dazzled by the success which had attended liis arms, 
he prevailed on them to vote Ifirn such liberal sub- 
sidies as were seldom granted in that age. This en- 
abled him to recruit his veteran troops, to levy a body 
of Germans, and to take every other proper precaution 
for executing or supporting the measures on which he 
had determined. Bellay, the French envoy in Ger- 
many, having discovered the intention of raising 
troops in that country, notwithstanding all the pre- 
texts employed in order to conceal it, first alarmed 
his master with this evident proof of the emperor’s 
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insincerity \ But Francis was so possessed at that 
time with the rage of negotiation, in all the artifices 
and refinements of which his rival far surpassed Mm, 
that, instead of beginning his military operations, and 
pushing them with vigour, or seizing the Milanese 
before the imperial army was assembled, he satisfied 
himself with making new olfers to the emperor, in 
order to procure the investiture by his voluntary 
deed. His offers were, indeed, so liberal and advan- 
tageous, that if ever Charles had intended to grant 
his demand, he could not have rejected them with 
decency. He dexterously eluded them by declaring, 
that, until he consulted the pope in person, he could 
not take his final resolution with regard to a point 
which so nearly concerned the peace of Italy. By this 
evasion he gained some farther time for ripening the 
schemes which he had in view. 

The emperor at last advanced towards jjje emperor 
Home, and made his public entry into that ^nters^Kome, 
city with extraordinary pomp ; but it being 
found necessary to remove the ruins of an ancient 
temple of peace, in order to widen one of the streets 
through which the cavalcade had to pass, all the 
historians take notice of this trivial circumstance, 
and they are fond to interpret it as an omen of the 
bloody war that followed. Charles, it is certain, had 
by this time banished all thoughts of peace ; and at 
last threw off the mask, with which he had so long 
covered his designs from the court of France, by a 
declaration of his sentiments no less singular than 
explicit. The French ambassadors having in their 
master’s name demanded a definitive reply to Ms 
propositions concerning the investiture of Milan, 
Charles promised to give it next day in presence of 
the pope and cardinals assembled in full consistory. 
These being accordingly met, and all the 
foreign ambassadors invited to attend, the invective 


1 Mem. de Bellay, 192. 
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against emperor stood up, and, addressing liimself 
^ ’ to the pope, expatiated for some time on 

the sincerity of his own wishes for the peace of 
Christendom, as well as his abhorrence of war, the 
miseries of which he enumerated at great length, with 
studied and elaborate oratory; he complained that 
all his endeavours to preserve the tranquillity of 
Europe had hitherto been defeated by the restless and 
unjust ambition of the French king ; that even during 
his minority he had proofs of the unfriendly and hostile 
intentions of that monarch ; that afterwards, he had 
openly attempted to wTest from him the imperial 
crown which belonged to him by a title no less just 
than natural ; that he had next invaded his kingdom 
of Navarre ; that, not satisfied with this, he had at- 
tacked his territories as well as those of his allies 
both in Italy and the Low Countries ; that when the 
valour of the imperial troops, rendered irresistible by 
the protection of the Almighty, had cheeked his pro- 
gress, ruined his armies, and seized his person, he 
continued to pursue by deceit what he had undertaken 
with injustice ; that he had violated every article in 
the treaty of Madrid, to which he owed his liberty, 
and as soon as he returned to his dominions took 
measures for rekindling the war which that pacification 
had happily extinguished ; that when new mis- 
fortunes compelled him to sue again for peace at 
Cambray, he concluded and observed it with equal 
insincerity ; that soon after he had formed dangerous 
connections with the heretical princes in Germany, 
and incited them to disturb the tranquillity of the 
empire ; that now he had driven the Duke of Savoy, 
a prince married to a sister of the empress, and 
joined in close alliance with Spain, out of the greater 
part of his territories ; that after injuries so often re- 
peated, and amidst so many sources of discord, all 
hope of amity or concord became desperate ; and 
though he himself was still willing to grant the in- 
vestitute of Milan to one of the princes of France, 
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there was little probability of that event taking place, 
as Francis, on the one hand, would not consent to 
what was necessary for securing the tranquillity of 
Europe, nor, on the other, could he think it reasonable 
or safe to give a rival the unconditional possession 
of all that he demanded. “ Let us not, challenges 
however,” added he, “continue wantonly himtoaingie 
to shed the blood of our innocent subjects ; 
let us decide the quarrel man to man, with what arms 
he pleases to choose, in our shirts, on an island, a 
bridge, or aboard a galley moored in a river ; let the 
duchy of Burgundy be put iu deposit on his part, 
and that of Milan on mine these shall he the prize 
of the conqueror ; and after that, let the united forces 
of Germany, Spain, and France be employed to hum- 
ble the power of the Turk, and to extirpate heresy 
out of Christendom. But if he, by declining this 
method of terminating our differences, renders war 
inevitable, notbing shall divert me biom prosecuting 
it to such extremity, as shall reduce one of us to he 
the poorest gentleman in his own dominions. Nor do 
1 fear that it will be on me tins misfortune shall fall ; 
I enter irpon action with the fairest prospect of suc- 
cess ; the justice of my cause, the union of my 
subjects, the number and valour of my troops, the 
experience and fidelity of my generals, all combine 
to ensure it. Of all these advantages, the King of 
France is destitute ; and were my resources no more 
certain, and my hopes of victory no better founded 
than his, I would instantly throw myself at his feet, 
and with folded hands, and a rope about my neck, 
implore his mercy h” 

Tliis long harangue the emperor delivered with an 
elevated voice, a haughty tone, and the greatest vehe- 
mence of expression and gesture. The French am- 
bassadors, who did not fully comprehend his meaning, 
as he spake in the Spanish tongue, were totally dis- 

^ Mem, cle Bcllay, 199, Sandov. Histor. del Emper, ii. 22C. 
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concerted, and at a loss how they should answer such 
an unexpected invective ; when one of them began 
to vindicate his master’s conduct, Charles interposed 
abruptly, and would not permit him to proceed. The 
pope, without entering into any particular detail, 
satisfied himself with a short but pathetic recom- 
mendation of peace, together with an offer of employ- 
ing his sincere endeavours in order to procure that 
blessing to Christendom; and the assembly broke 
up in the greatest astonishment at the extraordinary 
scene which had been exhibited. In no part of his 
conduct, indeed, did Charles ever deviate so widely 
The motives general character. Instead of that 

of this rash prudent recollection, that composed and 
measure. regular deportment so strictly attentive to 
decorum, and so admirably adapted to conceal his 
own passions, for which he w^as at all other times con- 
spicuous, he appears on this occasion before one of 
the most august assemblies in Europe, boasting of 
liis own power and exploits with insolence ; inveigh- 
ing against his enemy with indecency ; and challenging 
him to combat with an ostentatious valour, more 
■becoming a champion in romance, than the first 
monarch in Christendom. But the ■well-known and 
powerful operation of continued prosperity, as well as 
of exaggerated praise, even upon the firmest minds, 
sufficiently accounts for this seeming inconsistency. 
After having compelled Solyman to retreat, and 
having stripped Barbarossa of a kingdom, Charles 
began to consider his arms as invincible, lie had 
been entertained, ever since his return from Africa, 
■with repeated scenes of triumphs and public rejoic- 
ings ; the orators and poets of Italy, the most elegant 
at that time in Europe, had exhausted their genius in 
panegyric on his conduct and merit, to which the 
astrologers added magnificent promises of a more 
splendid fortune still in store. Intoxicated with all 
these, he forgot his usual reserve and moderation, and 
was unable to restrain this extravagant sally of vanity. 
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which became the more remarkable, by being both so 
uncommon aiid so public. 

He himself seems to have been immediately sen- 
sible of the impropriety of liis behaviour, and when 
the French ambassadors demanded next day a more 
clear explanation of what he had said concerning the 
combat, he told them that they were not to consider 
his proposal as a formal challenge to their master, but 
as an expedient for preventing bloodshed; he en- 
deavoured to soften several expressions in his dis- 
course ; and spoke in terms full of respect towards 
Francis. But though this slight apology was far from 
being sufficient to remove the offence which hadheen 
given, Francis, hy an unaccountable infatuation, con- 
tinued to negotiate, as if it had still been possible to 
bring their differences to a period by an amicable com- 
position. Charles, finding him so eager to run into 
the snare, favoured the deception, and, by seeming to 
listen to his proposals, gained time to prepare for the 
execution of his own designs h 

At last, the imperial army assembled on Charles in- 
the frontiers of the Milanese, to the amount vades France; 
of forty thousand foot and ten thousand horse, while 
that of France encamped near Vercelli in Piedmont, 
being greatly inferor in number, and weakened by the 
d.epartxi.re of a body of Swiss, whom Charles artfully 
persuaded the • popish cantons to recal, that they 
might not serve against the Duke of Savoy, their 
ancient ally. The French general, not daring to risk 
a battle, retired as soon as the imperialists 
advanced. The emperor put himself at the ' 
head of his forces, w'hich the Mai-quis del Guasto, the 
Duke of Alva, and Ferdinand de Gonzago, commanded 
under him, though the supreme direction of the whole 
was committed to Antonio de Leyva, whose abilities 
and experience justly entitled him to tbat distinction. 
Charles soon discovered his intention not to confine 
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his operations to the recovery of Piedmont and Savoy, 
hut to push forward and invade the southern pro- 
vinces of France. This scheme he had long meditated, 
and had long been taking measures for executing it 
with such vigour as might ensure success. lie had 
remitted large sums to his sister, the governess of the 
Low Countries, and to his brother, the King of the 
Eomans, instructing them to levy all the forces in 
their power, in order to form two separate bodies, 
the one to enter France on the side of Picardy, the 
other on the side of Champagne ; while he, with the 
main army, fell upon the opposite frontier of the king- 
dom. Trusting to these vast preparations, he thought 
it impossible that Francis could resist so many unex- 
pected attacks, on such different quarters ; and began 
his enterprise with such confidence of its happy issue, ^ 
that he desired Paul Jovius, the historian, to make a 
large provision of paper sufficient to record the vic- 
tories which he was going to obtain. 

His ministers and generals, instead of entertaining 
the same sanguine hopes, represented to him in the 
strongest terms the danger of leading his troops so 
far from his own territories, to such a distance from 
his magazines, and into provinces which did not yield 
sufficient subsistence for their own inhabitants. They 
entreated him to consider the inexhaustible resources 
of France in maintaining a defensive war, and the 
active zeal with which a gallant nobility would serve 
a prince whom they loved, in repelling the enemies of 
their country ; they recalled to his remembrance the 
fatal miscarriage of Bomrbon and Pescara, when they 
ventured upon the same enterprise under circum- 
stances wliich seemed as certain to promise success ; 
the Marquis del Guasto, in particular, fell on his 
knees, and conjured him to abandon the undertaking 
as desperate. But many circumstances combined in 
leading Charles to disregard all their remonstrances. 
He could seldom be brought, on any occasion, to 
depart from a resolution which he had once taken ; 
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he was too apt to underrate and despise the talents 
of his rival, the King of France, because they differed 
so widely from his own ; he was blinded by the pre- 
sumption wliich accompanies prosperity ; and relied, 
perhaps, in some degree, on the prophecies which 
predicted the increase of his own grandeur. He not 
only adhered obstinately to his own plan, but deter- 
mined to advance towards France without waiting for 
the reduction of any part of Piedmont, except such 
towns as were absolutely necessary for preserving his 
communication -with the Milanese. 

The Marquis de Saluces, to whom Fran- 
cis Imd intrusted the command of a small of the Duke 
body of troops left for the defence of Pied- roiSs? 
mont, rendered this more easy than Charles 
had any reason to expect. That nobleman, educated 
in the court of France, distinguished by continual 
marks of the king’s favour, and honoured so lately with 
a charge of such importance, suddenly, and -without 
any provocation or pretext of disgust, revolted from 
liis benefactor. Plis motives to this treacherous action 
were as childish as the deed itself was base. Being 
strongly possessed with a superstitious faith in divi- 
nation and astrology, he believed with Ml assurance, 
that the fatal period of the French nation was at hand; 
that on its ruins the emperor would establish an uni- 
versal monarchy ; that therefore he ought to follow 
the dictates of prudence, in attaching himself to his 
rising fortune, and could incur no blame for deserting 
a prince whom Heaven had devoted to destruction h 
His treason became still more odious, by his employ- 
ing that very authority with which Francis had in- 
vested him, in order to open the kingdom to his ene- 
mies. Whatever measures -were proposed or under- 
taken by the officers under his command for the de- 
fence of their conquests, he rejected or defeated. 
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Whatever properly belonged to himself, as com- 
mander-in-chief, to provide or perform for that pur- 
pose, he totally neglected. In this manner, he ren- 
dered towns even of the greatest consequence unte- 
nable, by leaving them destitute either of provisions, 
or ammunition, or artillery, or a sufficient garrison ; 
and the imperialists must have reduced Piedmont in 
as short a time as was necessary to march through it, 
if Montpezat, the governor of Fossano, had not, by 
an extraordinary effort of courage and military con- 
duct, detained them almost a month before that incon- 
siderable place. 

By this meritorious and seasonable ser- 
vice, he gained his master sufficient time 
gnce of his for assembling his forces, and for concerting 
a system of defence against a danger 
wluch he now saw to be inevitable. Francis fixed 
upon the only proper and effectual plan for defeating 
the invasion of a powerful enemy ; and his prudence 
in choosing this plan, as weU as his perseverance in 
executing it, deserve the greater praise, as it was 
equally contrary to his own natinal temper, and to 
the genius of the Fi'ench nation. He determined to 
remain altogether upon the defensive ; never to hazard 
a battle, or even a great skirmish, without certainty of 
success ; to fortify his camps in a regular manner ; to 
throw garrisons only into towns of great strength ; to 
deprive the enemy of subsistence, by laying waste the 
country before them ; and to save the whole kingdom, 
by sacrificing one of its provinces. The execution of 
Intrusts Mont committed entirely to the 

niorency with Marechal Montmorency, who was the au- 
thor of it ; a man wonderfiilly fitted hy 
nature for such a trust. Haughty, severe, 
confident in his own abilities, and despising those of 
other men ; incapable of being diverted from any re- 
solution by remonstrances or entreaties ; and, in pro- 
secuting any scheme, regardless alike of love or of pity. 
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Montmorency made clioice of a strong He encamps 
camp under tlie walls of Avignon, at the at Avignon, 
confluence of the Rhone and the Durance, one of 
which plentifully supplied his troops with the ne- 
cessaries horn the inland provinces, and the other co- 
vered his camp on that side where it was most pro- 
bable the enemy would approach. He laboured with 
unwearied industry to render the fortifications of this 
camp impregnable, and assembled there a considerable 
army, though greatly inferior to that of the enemy ; 
while the king with another body of troops encamped 
at Valence, higher up the Rhone. Marseilles and 
Arles were the ouly towns he thought it necessary to 
defend ; the former, in order to retain the command 
of the sea ; the latter, as the barrier of the province of 
Languedoc ; and each of these he furnished with nu- 
merous gaiTisons of his best troops, commanded by 
officers on whose fidelity and valoxu- he could rely. 
The inhabitants of the other towns, as well as of the 
open country, were compelled to abandon their houses, 
and were conducted to the mountains, to the camp at 
Avignon, or to the inland provinces. The fortifica- 
tions of such places as might have afforded shelter or 
defence to the enemy were thrown down. Com, 
forage, and provisions of every kind, were carried 
away or destroyed ; all the mills and ovens were 
ruined, and the -wells filled up or rendered useless. 
The devastation extended from the Alps to Marseilles, 
and from the sea to the confines of Dauphine ; nor 
does liistory afford any instance ampng civilized na- 
tions, in which this cruel expedient for the public 
safety was employed with the same rigour. 

At length, the emperor arrived with the Charles enters 
van of his army on the frontiers of Pro- Provence; 
vence, and was still so possessed with confidence of 
success, that during a few days, when he was obliged 
to halt until the rest of his troops came up, he began 
to divide his future conquests among his officers-, 
and as a new incitement to serve him with zeal, gave 
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them liberal promises of offices, lands, and honours in 
Franceh The face of desolation, however, which 
presented itseK to him, when he entered the country, 
began to damp his hopes ; and convinced him that a 
monarch, who, in order to distress an enemy, had 
voluntarily ruined one of his richest provinces, would 
defend the rest with desperate obstinacy. Nor was it 
long before he became sensible that Francis’s plan of 
defence was as prudent as it appeared to be extraordi- 
nary. His fleet, on which Charles chiefly depended 
for subsistence, was prevented for some time by con- 
trary winds, and other accidents to which naval ope- 
rations are subject, from approaching the French 
coast ; even after its arrival, it afforded at best a pre- 
carious and scanty supply to such a numei-ous body 
of troops ® ; nothing was to be found in the country 
itself for their support ; nor could they draw any con- 
siderable aid from the dominions of the Duke of Savoy, 
exhausted already by maintainmg two great armies. 
The emperor was no less embarrassed how to employ, 
than how to subsist his forces ; for though he was 
now in possession of almost an entire province, he 
could not be said to have the command of it, while 
he held only defenceless towns ; and while the French, 
besides their camp at Avignon, continued masters of 
Marseilles and Arles. At flrst he thought of attack- 
ing the camp, and of terminating the W'ar by one de- 
besieges Mar- cisive blow ; but skilful officers, who w'ere 
seiiies. appointed to view it, declared the attempt 
to be utterly impracticable. He then gave orders to 
invest Marseilles and Arles, hoping that the French 
would quit their advantageous jiost in order to relieve 
them ; but Montmorency, adhering finnly to his plan, 
remained immoveable at Avignon, and the imperialists 
met with such a warm reception from the garrisons of 
both towns, that they relinquished their enterprises 
Avith loss and disgrace. As a last effort, the emperor 
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advanced once more towards Avignon., though with 
an army harassed by the perpetual incursions of small 
parties of the French light troops, weakened by dis- 
eases, and dispirited by disasters, which seemed the 
more intolerable, because they were unexpected. 

During these operations, Montmorency M„ntm„ren- 
found himself exposed to greater danger 
from his own troops than from the enemy ; Ws'^piau of 
and tlieir inconsiderate valour went near 
to have precipntated the kingdom into those calamities, 
■which he with such industry and caution had en- 
deavoured to avoid. Unaccustomed to behold an 
enemy ravaging their country almost without control ; 
impatient of such long inaction ; unacquainted with 
the slow and remote, but certain eifects of Montmo- 
rency’s system of defence ; the French wished for a 
battle with no less ardour than the imperialists. They 
considered the conduct of their general as a disgrace to 
their country. His caution they imputed to timidity *, 
his circumspection to want of spirit ; and the con- 
stancy with which he pursued his plan, to obstinacy or 
pride. These reflections, whispered at first among 
the soldiers and subalterns, were adopted, by degrees, 
by officers of higher rank ; and as many of them en- 
vied Montmorency’s favour with the king, and more 
were dissatisfied with his harsh disgusting manner, 
the discontent soon became great in his camp, which 
was filled with general murmurings, and almost open 
complaints against his measures. ‘ Montmorency, on 
whom the sentiments of his owm troops made as little 
impression as the insults of the enemy, adhered steadily 
to his system ; though, in order to reconcile the army 
to his maxims, no less contrary to the genius of the 
nation, than to the ideas of war among undisciplined 
troops, he assumed an unusual affability in his deport- 
ment, and often explained, with great condescension, 
the motives of his conduct, the advmitages which had 
already resulted from it, and the certain success with 
wliich it would be attended. At last, Francis joined 
t2 
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his army at Avignoiij which having received several 
reinforcements, he now considered as of strength suffi- 
cient to face the enemy. As he had put no small 
constraint upon himself, in consenting that his troops 
should remain so long upon the defensive, it can 
hardly be doubted but that his fondness for what was 
daring and splendid, added to the impatience both of 
officers and soldiers, would at last have over-ruled 
Montmorency’s salutary caution ^ 

The retreat Happily the retreat of the enemy deli- 
and wretched vcred the kingdom from the danger which 
the'imperiai any rash resolution might have occasioned, 
army. emperor, after spending two inglorious 

months in Provence, without having performed any 
thing suitable to his vast preparations, or that could 
justify the confidence -Kuth which he had boasted of his 
own power, found that, besides Antonio de Leyva, 
and other officers of distinction, he had lost one half 
of his troops by diseases or by famine ; and that the’ 
rest were in no condition to struggle any longer with 
calamities, by which so many of their companions had 
perished. Necessity, therefore, extorted from liim 
orders to retire ; and though he was some time in mo- 
tion before the French suspected his intention, a body 
of light troops, assisted by croivds of peasants, eager 
to be revenged on those who had brought such deso- 
lation on their country, hung upon the rear of the im- 
perialists, and by seizing every favourable opportunity 
of attacking them, threw them often into confusion. 
The road by which they fled, for they pursued their 
march with such disorder and precipitation, that it 
scarcely deserves the name of a retreat, was strewed 
with arms or baggage, which in their hurry and trepi- 
dation they had abandoned, and covered with the sick, 
the wounded, and the dead ; insomuch that Martin 
Pellay, an eye-ivitness of their calamities, endeavours 
to give his readers some idea of them, by comparing 


^ Mem. de Bellay, 2C9, &c, 312, &c. 
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tTieir miseries to those wliicli the Jews suffered from 
the victorious and destructive arms of the Romans h 
If , Montmorency, at tliis critical moment, had ad- 
vanced with all his forces, nothing could have saved 
tile whole imperial army from utter ruin. But that 
general, hy standing so long and so ohstmately on the 
defensive, had become cautious to excess ; liis mind, 
tenacious of any bent it had once taken, could not 
assume a contrary one as suddenly as the change of 
circumstances required ; and he stUl continued to re- 
peat his favourite maxims, that it was more prudent 
to allow the lion to escape, than to drive him to de- 
spair, and that a bridge of gold should be made for a 
retreating enemy. 

The emperor, having conducted the shattered re- 
mains of his troops to the frontiers of Milan, and 
appointed the Marqnis del Guasto to succeed Leyva 
in the government of that duchy, set out for Genoa. 
As he could not hear to expose himself to the scorn 
of the Italians, after such a sad reverse of fortune ; 
and did not choose, under his present circumstances, 
to revisit those cities through which he had so lately 
passed in triumph for one conquest, and in certain 
expectation of another; he embarked 
directly for Spain 

Kor was the progress of his arms on Operations 
the opposite frontier of France such as to 
alleviate, in any degree, the losses which he had sus- 
tained in Provence. BeUay, hy his address and in- 
trigues, had prevailed on so many of the German 
princes to withdraw' the contingent of troops which 
they had furnished to the King of the Romans, that 
he was obliged to lay aside all thoughts of his in- 
tended irruption into Champagne. Though a power- 
ful army levied in the Low Countries entered Picardy, 
which "they found but feebly guarded, while the 
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strength of the kingdom was drawn towards the 
sonth ; yet the nobility, taking arms with their usual 
alacrity, supplied by their spirit the defects of the 
king’s preparations, and defended Peronne, and other 
towns which were attacked, with such vigour, as 
obliged the enemy to retire, without making any 
conquest of importance 

Thus Francis, by the prudence of his own measures, 
and by the union and valour of his subjects, rendered 
abortive those vast efforts in which his rival had 
almost exhausted his whole force. As this humbled 
the emperor’s arrogance no less than it checked his 
power, he was mortified more sensibly on this occa- 
sion than on any other, during the course of the long 
contests between him and the French monarch. 

Death of t]ie One circumstance alone embittered the 
dauphin) joy -virith wliich the success of the cam- 
paign inspired Francis. That was the death of the 
dauphin, his eldest son, a prince of great hopes, and 
extremely beloved by the people on account of his 
imputed to resemblance to his father. This happen- 
poison. suddenly, was imputed to poison, not 

only by the vulgai*, fond of ascribing the death of 
illustrious personages to extraordinary causes, but by 
the king and his ministers. The Count de Montecu- 
culi, an Italian nobleman, cup-bearer to the dauphin, 
being seized on suspicion and put to the torture, 
openly charged the imperial generals, Gonzaga and 
Leyva, with having instigated him to the commission 
of that crime ; he even threw out some indirect and 
obscure accusations against the emperor himself. At 
a time when all France was exasperated to the utmost 
against diaries, this uncertain and extorted charge 
was considered as an incontestable proof of guilt; 
while the confidence with which both he and his 
officers asserted their OAvn innocence, together with 
tlie indignation, as well as horror, which they ex- 


Mem. de Bellay, 318, &c. 
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pressed on their being supposed capable of such a de- 
testable action, were little attended to, and less re- 
garded b It is evident, however, that the emperor 
could have no inducement to perpetrate such a crime, 
as Francis was still in the vigour of life himself, and 
had two sons,, beside the dauphin, grown up almost 
to the age of manhood. That single consideration, 
without mentioning the emperor’s general character, 
unblemished hy the imputation of any deed resembling 
this in atrocity, is more than sufficient to counter- 
balance the weight of a dubious testimony uttered 
during the anguish of torture*. According to the 
most unprejudiced historians, the dauphin’s death 
was occasioned by his having drank too freely of cold 
water after over-heating himself at tennis ; and this 
account, as it is the most simple, is likewise the most 
credible. But if his days were cut short by poison, 
it is not improbable that the emperor conjectured 
rightly, when he affirmed that it had been adminis- 
tered by the direction of Catherine of Medici, in order 
to secure the crown to the Duke of Orleans, her 
husband The advantages resulting to her by the 
dauphin’s death, were obvious as well as great ; nor 
did her boundless and daring ambition ever recoil 
from any action necessary towards attaining the 
objects which she had in view. 

Next year opened with a transaction issT. 
very uncommon, but so incapable of pro- paruamenuf 
ducing any effect, that it would not de- Paris against 
serve ‘ to he mentioned, if it were not a 
striking proof of the personal animosity which mingled 
itself ill all the hostilities between Charles and Francis, 
and ■which often betrayed them into such indecencies 
towards each other, as lessened the dignity of both. 
Francis, accompanied by the peers and princes of the 
blood, having taken his seat in the parliament of Paris 

1 Mem. cle Bellay, 289. 

* Santlov. Hist, del Emper. ii. 231. 

3 Vera y Zuniga, Vida de Carlos V. p. 15. 
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with the usual solemnities, the advocate-general ap- 
peared ; and after accusing Charles of Austria (for so 
he affected to call the emperor) of having violated the 
treaty of Cambray, by which he was absolved from 
the homage due to the crown of France for the counties 
of Artois and Flanders ; insisted that this treaty be- 
ing now void, he was still to be considered as a vassal 
of the crown, and, by consequence, had been guilty 
of rebellion in tf^ing arms against his sovereign ; 
and therefore he demanded that Charles should be 
summoned to appear in person, or by his counsel, 
before the parliament of Paris, his legal judges, to 
answer for this crime. The request was granted ; a 
herald repaired to the frontiers of Picardy, and sum- 
moned him with the accustomed formalities to appear 
against a day prefixed. That term being expired, 
and no person appearing in his name, the parliament 
gave judgment, “ That Charles of Austria had for- 
feited by rebellion and contumacy those fiefs ; declared 
Flanders and Artois to be re-united to the crown of , 
France and ordered their decree for this purpose to 
be published by sound of trumpet on the frontiers of 
these provinces h 

Campaign display of his resent- 

opens in the ment, rather than of his power, Francis 
tdZ. marched towards the Low Countries, as if 

March. ji^d intended to execute the sentence 

which his parliament had pronounced, and to seize 
those territories which it had awarded to him. As 
the Queen of Hungary, to whom her brother the em- 
peror had committed the government of that part of 
his dominions, was not prepared for so early a cam- 
paign, he at first made some progress, and took 
several towns of importance. But being obliged soon 
to leave liis army, in order to superintend the other 
operations of war, the Flemings, having assembled a 


1 Lettres et M4moires d*Etat, par Ribier, 2 tom. Blois, 
1666, tom. i. p. 1, 
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numerous army, not only recovered most of tlie places 
whicli they had lost, hut began to mate conquests in 
their turn. At last they invested Terouenne, and 
the Duke of Orleans, now dauphin, by the death of 
his brother, and Montmorency, whom Francis had 
honoured with the constable’s sword, as the reward 
of his great services during the former campaign, 
determined to hazard a battle in order to relieve it. 
While tliey were advancing for this pur- a suspension 
pose, and witliin a few miles of the enemy, there; 
they were stopped short by the arrival of a herald 
from the Q,ueen of Hungary, acquainting him that a 
suspension of arms was now agreed upon. 

This unexpected event was owiirg to the zealous 
endeavours of the two sisters, the Queens of France 
and of Hungary, who had long laboured to reconcile 
the contending monarchs. The war in the Nether- 
lands had laid waste the frontier provinces of both 
countries, without any real advantage to either. The 
French and Flemings equally regretted the interrup- 
tion of their commerce, which was beneficial to both. 
Charles, as well as Francis, who had each strained to 
the utmost, in order to support the vast operations of 
the former campaign, found that they could not now 
keep armies on foot in this quarter, without weaken- 
ing their operations in Piedmont, where both wished 
to push the war with the greatest vigour. All these 
circumstances fricilitated the negotiations 
of the two queens ; a truce was concluded, 
to continue in force for ten months, hut it extended 
no farther than the Low Countries h 

In Piedmont the war was still prose- amUnPied- 
cuted w'ith great animosity ; and though 
. neither Charles nor Francis could make the poweifril 
efforts to wdiich this animosity prompted them, they 
continued to exert themselves like combatants, whose 
rancour rbmains after their strength is exhausted. 

1 Memoires de Eibier, 56. 
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Towns were alternately lost and retaken ; skirmishes 
were fought every day ; and much blood was shed, 
without any action that gave a decided superiority to 
either side. At last the two queens, determining not 
to leave unfinished the good work which they had be- 
gun, prevailed, by their importunate solicitations, the 
one on her brother, the other on her husband, to con- 
sent also to a truce in Piedmont for three months. 
The conditions of it were, that each should keep pos- 
session of what w'as in his hands, and, after leaving' 
garrisons in the towns, should withdraw his army out 
of the province ; and that plenipotentiaries should be 
appointed to adjust all matters in dispute by a final 
treaty h 

Motives of it- powerful motivcs which inclined 

0 ives 0 1 . princes to this accommodation, have 
been often mentioned. The expenccs of the war had 
far exceeded the sums which their revenues were 
capable of supplying, nor durst they venture upon 
any great addition to the impositions then established, 
as subjects had not yet learned to bear with patience 
the immense burdens to which they have become 
accustomed in modem time^. The emperor in parti- 
cular, though he had contracted debts which in that 
age appeared prodigious had it not in his power to 
pay the large arrears long due to his army. At the 
same time, he had no prospect of deriving any aid in 
money or men either from the pope or Venetians, 
though he had employed promises and threats, alter- 
nately, in order to procure it. But he found the 
former not only fixed in his resolution of adhering 
steadily to the neutrality which he had always de- 
clared to be suitable to his character, but passionately 
desirous of bringing about a peace. lie perceived 
that the latter were still intent on their ancient object 
of holding the balance even between the rivals, and 
solicitous not to throw too great a weight into either 
scale. 

^ Memoires de Ribier, 62. 2 xbid. i. 204. 
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What made a deeper impression on 
Charles than all these, was the dread of FmiS aiii- 
the Turkish arms, which, by his league Turkilhem-® 
with Solyman, Francis had drawn upon peror the most 
him. Though Francis, without die assist- 
ance of a single ally, had a war to maintain against 
an enemy greatly superior in power to himself, yet so 
great was the hoiror of Christians, in that age, at any 
union with infidels, which they considered not only 
as dishonourable but profane, that it was long before 
he could be brought to avail himself of the ob\dous 
advantages resulting from such a confederacy. Neces- 
sity at last surmounted his delicacy and scruples. 
Towards the close of the preceding year, La Forest, 
a secret agent at the Ottoman Porte, had concluded a 
treaty with the sultan, whereby Solyman engaged to 
invade the kingdom of Naples, during the next cam- 
paign, and to attack the King of the Romans in 
Hungary with a powerful army, while Francis under- 
took to enter the Milanese at the same time with a 
proper force. Solyman had punctually performed 
what W'as incumhent on him. Barharossa with a 
great fleet appeared on the coast of Naples ; filled 
that kingdom, from which all the troops had been 
drawm towards Piedmont, with consternation ; landed 
without resistance near Taranto; obliged Castro, a 
place of some strength, to surrender ; plundered the 
adjacent country, and was taking measures for secur- 
ing and extending his conquests, when the nnex- 
jjected arrival of Doria, together with the pope’s 
galleys, and a squadron of the Venetian fleet, made 
it prudent for him to retire. In Hungary the pro- 
gress of the Turks was more formidable. Mabmet, 
their general, after gaining several small advantages, 
defeated tlie Germans, in a great battle at Essek on 
the Drave h Happily for Christendom, it was not in 
Francis’s power to execute with equal exactness what 


^ Istuanheffi Hist. Hung, lib, xiii. p. 139. 
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he had stipulated ; nor could he assemble at this 
juncture an army strong enough to penetrate into the 
Milanese. By this he failed in recovering possession 
of that duchy ; and Italy was not only saved from the 
calamities of a new war, but from feeling the desolat- 
ing rage of the Turkish arms, as an addition to all 
that it had suffered \ As the emperor knew that he 
could not long resist the efforts of two such powerful 
confederates, nor could expect that the same fortu- 
nate accidents would concur a second time to deliver 
Naples, and to preserve the Milanese as he foresaw 
that the Italian states would not only tax him loudly 
with insatiable ambition, but might even turn their 
arms against him, if he should be so regardless of 
their danger as obstinately to protract the war, he 
thought it necessary, both for his safety and reputa- 
tion, to give his consent to a truce. Nor was Francis 
willing to sustain all the blame of obstructing the re- 
establishment of tranquillity, or to expose himself on 
that account to the danger of being deserted by the 
Swiss and other foreigners in his service. He even 
began to apprehend that his own subjects would serve 
him coldly, if, by contributing to aggrandize the 
pow-er of the infidels, which it was his duty, and had 
been the ambition of his ancestors to depress, he con- 
tinued to act in direct opposition to all the principles 
wdiich ought to influence a monarch distinguished by 
the title of Most Christian King. He chose, for all 
these reasons, rather to run the ri^k of disobliging 
his new ally, the sultan, than, by an unseasonable 
adherence to the treaty with him, to forfeit what w'as 
of greater consequence. 

But though both parties consented to a 
ofa peace be- ti'uce, the plenipotentiaries found insu- 
perable difiiculties in settling the articles 
of a definitive treaty. Each of the mo- 
narchs, with the arrogance of a conqueror, aimed at 
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giving law to the other; and neither wonld so far 
acknowledge his inferiority, as to sacrifice any point of 
honour, or to relinquish any matter of right ; 
so that the plenipotentiaries spent the time 
in long and fruitless negotiations, and separated after 
agreeing to prolong the trace for a few months. 

The pope, however, did not despair of T^epopecoa- 
accomplishing a jjoint in which the pleni- tiucts these 
potentiaries had failed, and took upon him- 
self the sole burden of negotiating a peace. To form 
a confederacy capable of defending Christendom from 
the formidable inroads of the Turkish anus, and to 
concert effectual measures for the extirpation of the 
Lutheran heresy, were two great objects which Paul 
had much at heart, and he considered the union of the 
emperor with the king of France as an essential pre- 
liminary to both. To he the instrument of reconciling 
these contending monarchs, whom his predecessors by 
their interested and indecent intrigues had so often 
embroiled, was a circumstance wliich could not fail of 
throwing distinguished lustre on his character and ad- 
ministration. N or was he -svithout hopes that, while he 
pursued this laudable end, he might secure advantages 
to his own family, the aggrandizing of which he did 
not neglect, though he aimed at it with a less au- 
dacious ambition than was common among the popes 
of that century. Influenced by these considerations, 
he proposed an interview between the two monarchs at 
Nice, and offered to repair tliither in person, that he 
might act as mediator in composing all their differ- 
ences. When a pontiff of a venerable character, and 
of a very advanced age, was willing, from his zeal for 
peace, to undergo the fatigues of so long a journey, 
neither Charles nor Francis could with decency decline 
the interview. But though both came to the place of 
rendezvous, so great was the difficulty of adjusting 
the ceremonial, or such the remains of distrust and 
rancour on each side, that they refused to see one 
another, and every thing was transacted by the in- 
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terventioh of the pope, who visited them alternately. 
With all his zeal and ingenuity he could not find out 
a method of removing the obstacles which prevented 
a final accommodation, particularly those arising from 
the possession of the Milanese ; nor was all the weight 
of his authority sufficient to overcome the obstinate 
perseverance of either monarch in asserting his own 
A truce for claiius. At last, that he might not seem 
ten years con- to have laboured altogether without effect, 
duded at prevailed on them to sign a truce for 

June 18 , ten years, upon the same condition with 
' the former, that each should retain what was now in 
his possession, and in the mean time should send 
ambassadors to Rome, to discuss their pretensions at 
leisure h 

Thus ended a war of no long continuance, but 
very extensive in its operations, and in which both 
parties exerted their utmost strength. Though 
Francis failed in the object that he had principally 
in view, the recovery of the Milanese, he acquired, 
nevertheless, great reputation by the wisdom of his 
measures as well as tlie success of his arms in repel- 
ling a formidable invasion ; and by keeping possession 
of one half of the Duke of Savoy’s dominions, he 
added no inconsiderable accession of strength to his 
kingdom. Whereas Charles, repulsed and baffled, 
after having boasted so arrogantly of victory, pur- 
chased an inglorious truce, by sacrificing an ally who 
had rashly confided too much in his Iriendship and 
power. The unfortunate duke murmured, complained, 
and remonstrated against a treaty so much to his dis- 
advantage, hut in vain ; he had no means of redress, 
and was obliged to submit. Of all liis dominions, 
ISTice, with its dependencies, was the only corner of 
which he himself kept possession. He saw the rest 


^ Recueil des Traitis, ii. 210. Relazione di Nicolo Tiepolo 
del I’Abbooamento di Nizza, ap. Du Mont, Corps Diplomat 
par. ii, p. 174 . 
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divided between a powerful invader and the ally to 
whose protection he had trusted, while he remained a 
sad monument of the imprudence of weak princes, who, 
by taking part in the quarrel of mighty neighbours, 
between whom they happen to be situated, are crushed 
and overwhelmed in the shock. 

A few days after signing the treaty of interview 
truce, the emperor set sail for Barcelona, tietween 
but was driven by contrary winds to the 
island St. Margaret on the coast of Pro- ^igues- 
vence. When Francis, who happened to 
be not far distant, heard of this, he considered it as 
an office of civility to invite him to take slielter in 
his dominions, and proposed a personal interview with 
him at Aigues-mortes. The emperor, who would 
not be outdone by his rival in complaisance, instantly 
repaired thitlier. As soon as he cast anchor in the 
road, Francis, without waiting to settle any point of 
ceremony, but relying implicitly on the emperor’s 
honoirr for his security, visited him on hoard his 
galley, and was received and entertained with the 
warmest demonstrations of esteem and affection. Next 
day the emperor repaid the confidence which the king 
had placed in him; He landed at Aigues-mortes with 
as little precaution, and met -wfith a reception equally 
cordial. He remained on shore during the night, and 
in both visits the two inonarchs vied with each other 
in expressions of respect and friendship*. After 
twenty years of open hostilities, ox of secret enmity ; 
after so many injuries reciprocally inflicted or endured; 
after having formally given the lie, and challenged one 
another to single combat ; after the emperor had in- 
veighed so publicly against Francis as a prince void 
of honour and integrity ; and after Francis had ac- 

1 Sandov. Hist. vol. ii. 238. Relation de I’Entrevue de 
Charles V. et rraii. I. par M. de la ilivoire. Hist, de Lan- 
gued. par D.D. De Vie et Vaisette, tom. v. Preuves, p. 03, 
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cused him of beiiig accessory to the murder of his 
eldest son, such an interview appears altogether sin- 
gular, and even unnatural. But the history of these 
monarchs abounds with such surprising transitions. 
From implacable. hatred they appear to pass, in a 
moment, to the most cordial reconcilement ; from sus- 
picion and distrust to perfect confidence ; and from 
practising all the dark arts of a deceitful policy, they 
could assume, of a sudden, the liberal and open man- 
ners of two gallant gentlemen. 

The pope, besides the glory of having restored peace 
to Europe, gained, according to his expectation, a 
point of great consequence to his family, by prevailing 
on the emperor to betroth Margaret of Austria, bis 
natural daughter, formerly the wife of Alexander de’ 
Medici, to his grandson Octavio Farnese, and, in con- 
sideration of this marriage, to bestow several honours 
and territories upon his future son-in-law. 
SluoTof A very tragical event, \yhich happened 

Si about the beginning of the year one thou- 
sand five hundred and thirty-seven, had 
deprived Margaret of her first husband. That young 
prince, whom the emperor’s partiality had raised to 
the supreme power in Florence, upon the ruins of 
the public liberty, neglefcted entirely the cares of 
government, and abandoned himself to the most dis- 
solute debauchery. Lorenzo de’ hledici, his nearest 
kinsman, was not only the companion but director of 
his pleasures, and, employing all the po^^'■el^s of a cul- 
tivated and inventive genius in this dishonourable 
ministry, added such elegance as well as variety to 
vice; as gained him an absolute ascendant over the 
mind of Alexander. But wkile Lorenzo seemed to 
be sunk in luxury, and a:ffected such an appearance 
of indolence and effeminacy, that he would not wear 
a sword, and trembled at the sight ol blood, he con- 
cealed under that disguise a dark, designing, _ auda- 
cious spirit. Prompted either by the love of liberty, 
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or allured l)y the hope of attaining the supreme power, 
he determined to assassinate Alexander, his benefactor 
and friend. Though he long revolved this design in 
his mind, his reserved and suspicious temper prevented 
him from communicating it to any person whatever ; 
arid, continuing to live with Alexander in flieir usual 
familiarity, he, one night, under pretence of having 
secured him an assignation with a lady of high rank 
wdiom he had often solicited, drew that unwary prince 
into a secret apartment of his house, and there stabbed 
him, while he lay carelessly on a couch expecting the 
arrival of the lady whose company he had been pro- 
mised. But no sooner was the deed done, than stand- 
ing astonished, and struck with horror at its atrocity, 
he forgot, in a moment, all the motives which had 
induced him to commit it. Instead of rousing the 
people to recover their liberty by publishing the death 
of the tyrant, instead of taking any step towards 
opening his own way to the dignity now vacant, he 
locked the door of the apartment, and, like a man 
bereaved of reason and presence of mind, fled with 
the utmost precipitation out of the Florentine terri- 
tories. It was late next morning before the fate of 
the unfortunate prince was known, as his attendants, 
accustomed to his irregularities, never entered his 
apartment early, ■ Immediately the chief 
persons in the state assembled. ^ Being in- 
duced partly by the zeal of Cardinal Cibo the Florentine 
for the liouse of Medici, to which he was 
nearly related, partly by the authority of Francis 
Guicciardini, who recalled to their memory, and re- 
presented in striking colours, the caprice as well as 
turbulence of their ancient popular government, they 
agreed to place Cosmo de’ Medici, a youth of eighteen, 
the only male heir of that illuslrious house, at the 
head of the government ; though at the same time 
such was their love of liberty, that they established 
several regulations in order to circumscribe and- mo- 
derate his power. 

Ch. YOE. II. 2 
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Meanwhile, Lorenzo, having reached a 
SinfoiSsea place of safety, made known what he had 
^ne exiles'"”' ^one to Philip Strozzi and the other Flo- 
me exi es. been driven into exile, or 

who had voluntarily retired, when the republican 
form of government was abolished, in order to make 
way for the dominion of the Medici. By them the 
deed was extolled with extravagant praises, and the 
virtue of Lorenzo was compared with that of the elder 
Brutus, who disregarded the ties of blood, or with that 
of the younger, who forgot the friendship and favours 
of the tyrant, that they might preserve or recover the 
liberty of their country k Nor did they rest satisfied 
with empty panegyrics; they immediately quitted 
their different places of retreat, assembled forces, 
animated their vassals and partisans to take arms, and 
to seize this opportunity of re-establishing the pub- 
lic liberty on its ancient foundation. Being openly 
assisted by the French ambassador at Rome, and 
secretly encouraged by the pope, who bore no good- 
will to the house of Medici, they entered the Floren- 
tine dominions with a considerable body of men. But 
the persons who had elected Cosmo possessed not only 
the means of supporting his government, but abilities 
to employ them in the most proper manner. They 
levied, with the greatest expedition, a good number 
of troops ; they endeavoured by every art to gain the 
citizens of greatest authority, and to render the ad- 
ministration of the young prince agreeable to the 
people. Above all, they courted the emperor’s pro- 
tection, as the only firm foundation of Cosmo’s ^ dig- 
nity and .power. 'Charles, knowing the propensity of 
the Florentines to the fidendship of France, and how 
much all the partisans of a republican government 
detested him as the oppressor of their liberties, saw it 
to be greatly for his interest to prevent the rc-estah- 
lishment ofthe ancient constitution in Florence. For 


1 Lettere de’ Principi, tom. iii. p. 52. 
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this reason, lie not only acknowledged Cosmo as liead 
of the Florentine state, and conferred on him all the 
titles of honour with which Alexander had been 
dignified, hnt engaged to defend him to the utmost ; 
and, as a pledge of this, ordered the commanders of 
such of his troops as were stationed on the trontiers of 
Tuscany, to support him against aU aggressors. Ey 
their aid, Cosmo obtained an easy victory over the 
exiles, whose troops he surprised in the night-time, 
and took most of the chiefs prisoners ; an event which 
broke all their measures, and fully established his own 
authority. But though he was extremly de.sii‘ous of 
the additional honour of marrying the emperor’s 
daughter, the widow of his predecessor, Charles, 
secure already of his attachment, chose rather to gra- 
tify the pope, by bestowing her on his nephew h 

During- the war between the emperor friend- 
and Francis, an event had happened which 
abated in some degree the warmth and SryVm, 
cordiality of friendship which had long 
subsisted between the latter and the King 
of England. James the Fifth of Scotland, an enter- 
prising young prince, having heard of the emperor’s 
intention to invade Provence, was sd fond of showing 
that he did not yield to any of his ancestors in the 
sincerity of his attachment to the French crown, and 
so eager to distinguish himself by some military 
exploit, that he levied a body of troops with an in- 
tention of leading them in person to the assistance of 
the king of France. Though some unfortunate ac- 
cident prevented his carrying any troops into France, 
nothing could divert him from going thither in person. 
Immediately upon his landing, he hastened to Pro- 
vence, but had been detained so long in his voyage, 
that he came too late to have any share in the military 

1 Jovii Hist, c. scviii. p. 218, &c, Belcarii Comment, 
lib. xxii, p. G96. Istoria de’ suoi Tempi di Giov. Bat. Adriani. 
Yen. 1587. p. 10. 
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operations, and met the king on Hs return after the 
rLeat of the impetiaUsts. But Francis so greatly 
pleased mth his aeal, and no less with his manners 
md conversation, that he could not rrfuse tarn his 
daue-htei Magdalen, whom he demanded m marriage. 

It mortified Henry extremely to see a 
Jan. 1, 1537. • of whom fie was immoderately jea- 

lous form an alliance, from wfiicfi fie derived sucfi an 
accession of reputation as well as security . He 
could not, fiowever, witfi decency, oppose Francis s 
bestowing liis dangfiter upon a monarcfi descended 
from a race of princes, tfie most ancient and faithful 
allies of tfie French crown. But when .Tames, upon the 
sudden death of Magdalen, demanded as fiis second 
wife Mary of Guise, fie warmly solicited Francis to 
deny fiis suit, and, in order to disappoint film, asked 
that lady in marriage for fiimseli. When Francis 
nreferred tfie Scottish king’s sincere courtship to fiis 
artful and malevolent proposal, fie discovered much 
dissatisfaction. The pacification agreed upon at Nice, 
and the familiar interview of tfie two nvals_ at Aigues- 
mortes, filled Henry’s mind witfi new suspicions, as if 
Francis had altogether renounced his friendsfiip for 
tfie sake of new connections with tfie em- 

'SrSTy. peror. Charles thoroughly acciuainted with 
the temper of the English king, and watchful to 
observe all tfie shiftings and caprices of his passions, 
thouafit this a favourable opportunity of renewnig his 
neaotiations witfi him, wliicfi had been long broken 
off By tfie death of Gueen Catherine, whose interest 
the emperor could not witfi decency have a.fiandoned, 
the chief cause of their discord was removec] ; so that, 
without touching upon the delicate question of her 
divorce, fie might now take what measures fie tliought 
most eflectual for regaining Henry’s good will, lor 
this purpose, he began witfi proposing several mar- 
riage-treaties to the king. He offered fiis niece, a 

1 Hist, of Scotland, vol, i. p. 75, 
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daughter of the King of Denmark, to Henry himself; 
he demanded the Princess Mary for one of the princes 
of Portugal, and was even willing to receive her as 
the king’s illegitimate daughter h Though none of 
these projected alliances ever took place, or perhaps 
were ever seriously intended, they occasioned such 
frequent intercourse between the courts, and so many 
reciprocal professions of civility and esteem, as con- 
siderably abated the edge of Henry’s rancour against 
the emperor, and paved the way for that union be- 
tween them which afterwards proved so disadvan- 
tageous to the French king. 

The ambitious schemes in which the progress of 
emperor had been engaged, and the wars 
he had been carrying on for some years, 
proved, as usual, extremely favourable to the pro- 
gress of the reformation in Germany. While Charles 
was absent upon his African expedition, or intent on 
his projects against France, his chief object in Ger- 
many was to prevent the dissensions about religion 
from disturbing the public tranquillity, by granting 
such indulgence to the protestant princes as might 
induce them to concur with his measures, or at least 
hinder them from taking part with liis rival. For 
this reason, he was careful to secure to the protest- 
ants the possession of all the advantages which they 
had gained by the articles of pacification at Nurera- 
berg, in the year one thousand five hundred and 
thirty-two ^ ; and, except some slight trouble from 
the proceedings of the imperial chamber, they met 
with nothing to disturb them in the exercise of their 
religion, or to interrupt the successful zeal with which 
they propagated their opinions. Mean- xegoif.-itions 
while, the pope continued his negotiations 
for convoking a general council ; and though to a general 
the protestants had expressed great clissa- 
tisfaction with his intention to fix upon Mantua as the 

^ Mem. de Ribier, tom. i, 496. 

^ Du Mont, Corps Diplom. tom. iv. part. ii. p. 138. 
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place of meeting, he adhered obstinately to his choice^ 
and issued a hull on the second of June, one thousand 
five hundred and thirty-six, appointing it to assemble 
in that city on the twenty-third of May, the year 
following ; he nominated tlmee cardinals to preside in 
his name ; enjoined all Christian princes to counte- 
nance it by their authority, and invited the prelates of 
every nation to attend in jierson. This summons of 
a council, an assembly which from its nature and in- 
tention demanded quiet times, as well as pacific dis- 
positions, at the very juncture when the emperor was 
on his march towards France, and ready to involve a 
great part of Europe in the confusions of war, appeared 
to every person extremely unseasonable. It was 
intimated, however, to all the different courts by 
nuncios dispatched on purpose h With an intention 
to gratify the Germans, the emperor, during his resi- 
dence in Rome, had warmly solicited the pope to call 
a council ; but being at the same time willing to try 
every art in order to persuade Paul to depart from 
the neutrality which he preserved between lum and 
Francis, he sent Heldo, his Adce-chancellor, into Ger- 
many, along with a nuncio dispatched thither, in- 
structing him to second all the nuncio’s representa- 
tions, and to enforce them with the whole weight of 
Feb. 25. the imperial authority. The protestants 
. 1^37. gave them audience at Sraallcalde, where 
they had assemhled in a body, in order to receive 
them. But after weighing all their arguments, they 
unanimously refused to acknowledge a council sum- 
moned in the name and by the authority of the pope 
alone ; in which he assumed the sole right of presid- 
ing ; which was to he held in a city not only far distant 
from Germany, hut subject to a prince, wdio was a 
stranger to them, and closely connected with the coint 
of Rome ; and to wdiich their divines could not repair 
with safety, especially after their doctrines had been 


i Pallavic. Hist. Cone. Trid. 113. 
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stigmatized in the very bull of convocation witli the 
name of heresy. These and many other objections 
against the council, which appeared to them un- 
answerable, they enumerated in a large manifesto, 
which they published in vindication of their conduct 
, Against this the court of Rome exclaimed as a 
flagrant proof of their obstinacy and presumption, 
and the pope still persisted in his resolution to hold 
the council at the time and in the place appointed. 
But some imexpected diflBculties being started by the 
Duke of Mantua, both about the right of jurisdiction 
over the persons who resorted to the council, and the 
security of his capital amidst such a concourse of 
strangers, the pope, after fruitless endeavours to ad- 
just these, first prorogued the council for October s. 
some months, and afterwards transferring 
the place of meeting to Vicenza, in the Venetian ter- 
ritories, appointed it to assemble on the first of May 
in the following year. As neither the emperor nor 
the French king, who had not then come to any 
accommodation, would permit their subjects to repair 
thither, not a single prelate appeared on the day pre- 
fixed, and the pope, that his authority might not 
become altogether contemptible by so many ineffec- 
tual efforts to convoke that assembly, put off the 
meeting by an indefinite prorogation 

But, that he might not seem to have a partial re- 
turned his whole attention towards a re- formation of 
formation which he w.as not able to accom- 
plish, while he neglected that which was 
in his own power, he deputed a certain number of 
cardinals and bishops, with full authority to inquire 
into the abuses and corruptions of the Roman court ; 
and to propose the most effbctrxal method of removing 
them. This scrutiny, undertaken with reluctance, 
was carried on slowly and with reniissness, ' All 

^ Sloicl. lib. xii. 123, &c. Seckeiid. Com. Jib. iii. ji. 143, &c. 

2 F. Paul, 117 . Pallavic. 11 7- 
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defects were touched with a gentle hand, afraid of 
probing too deep, or of discovering too much. But 
even by this partial examination, many irregularities 
were detected, and many enormities exposed to light, 
while the remedies which they suggested as most 
proper, were either inadequate, or were never applied. 
The report and resolution of these deputies, though 
intended to be kept secret, were transmitted by some 
accident into Grennany, and, being immediately made 
public, afforded ample matter for reflection and tri- 
umph to the protestants h On the one hand, they 
demonstrated the necessity of a reformation in the 
head as well as the members of the church, and even 
pointed out many of the corruptions against which 
Luther and his followers had remonstrated with the 
greatest vehemence. They showed, on the other 
hand, that it was vain to expect this reformation from 
ecclesiastics themselves, who, as Luther strongly ex- 
pressed it, piddled at curing warts, while they over- 
looked or confirmed ulcers®. 

1539. earnestness with which the emperor 

A league seemed, at first, to press their acquiescing 
position in the pope’s scheme of holding a council 
Smaikaido alarmed the protestant princes so 

much, that they thought it prudent to 
strengthen their confederacy, by admitting several new 
members who solicited that privilege, particularly the 
King of Denmark. Heldo, who, during his residence 
in Germany, had observed all the advantages which 
they derived from that union, endeavoured to coun- 
terbalance its effects by an alliance among the catholic 
powers of the empire. This league, distinguished 
by the name of Iiol^, was merely defensive ; and, 
though concluded by Heldo in the emperor’s name, 
was afterwards disoumed by him, and subscribed by 
very few princes 

1 Sleid. 233. a Seek. lib. iii, 164. 

3 Idem, lib. iii. I 7 I. Recueil de Traites. 
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The protestants soon got intelligence of 
this association, notwithstanding all the protestants. 
endeavours of the contracting parties to conceal it ; 
and their zeal, always apt to suspect and to dread, 
even to excess, every thing that seemed to threaten 
religion, instantly took the alarm, as if the emperor 
had been just ready to enter upon the execution of 
some formidable plan for the extirpation of their 
opinions. In order to disappoint this, they held fre- 
quent consultations, they courted the kings of France 
and England with great assiduity, and even began to 
think of raising the respective contingents, both in 
men and money, which they were obliged to furnish 
by the treaty of Smalkalde. But it was not long 
before they were convinced that these apprehensions 
were without foundation, and that the emperor, to 
whom repose was absolutely necessary after efforts 
so much beyond his strength in the war with France, 
had no thoughts of disturbing the tranquillity of 
Germany. As a proof of this, at an interview with 
the protestant princes in Francfort, his am- ^ 
bassadors agreed that all concessions in their 
favour, particularly those contained in the pacification 
of Nuremberg, should continue in force for fifteen 
months ; that during this period all proceedings of the 
imperial chamber against them should be suspended ; 
that a conference should he held by a few divines of 
each party, in order to discuss the points in con- 
troversy, and to propose articles of accommodation 
which should he laid before the next diet. Though 
the emperor, that he might not irritate the pope, who 
remonstrated against the first part of this agreement 
as impolitic, and against the latter as an impious 
encroachment upon his prerogative, never formally 
ratified this convention, it was observed with con- 
siderable exactness, and greatly strengthened the basis 
of that ecclesiastical liberty for which tlie protestants 
contended K 

1 F. Paul, 82. Sleid. 247- Seek. lib. iii. 200. 
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April 24 ® convention at Franc- 

Reformation fort, George Duke of Saxony died, and his 
efe^'^part of death was an event of great advantage to 
Saxony. the reformation. That prince,, the head of 
the Albertine, or younger branch of the Saxon family, 
possessed, as Marquis of Misnia and Thuringia, ex- 
tensive territories, comprehending Dresden, Leipsic, 
and other cities now the most considerable in the 
electorate. From the first dawn of the reformation, 
he had been its enemy as avowedly as the electoral 
princes were its protectors, and had canned on his 
opposition not only with all the zeal flowing from re- 
ligious prejudices, but with a virulence inspired by 
personal antipathy to Luther, and imbittered by the 
domestic animosity subsisting between him and the 
other branch of his family. By his death without 
issue his succession fell to his brother Henry, whose 
attachment to the protestant religion surpassed, if 
possible, that of his pi*edecessor to popery. Henry 
no sooner took possession of his new dominions, than, 
disregarding a clause in George’s will, dictated by his 
bigotry, whereby he bequeathed all his territories to 
the emperor and king of the Romans, if his brother 
should attempt to make any innovation in religion, he 
invited some protestant divines, and among them 
Luther himself, to Leipsic. By their advice and as- 
sistance, he overturned in a few weeks the whole 
system of ancient rites, establishing the full exercise 
of the reformed religion, wdtli the universal applause 
of his subjects, who had long wished for this change, 
%vhich the authority of their duke alone had hitherto 
prevented ’ . This revolution delivered the protcstaiits 
from the danger to wdiich they were exposed by hav- 
ing an inveterate enemy situated in the middle of their 
territories ; and they had ifbw the satisfaction of seeing 
that the possessions of the princes and cities attached 
to their cause extended in one great and almost un- 


Sldd. 249. 
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■broken line from tke shore of the Baltic to the banks 
of the Rhine. 

Soon after the conclusion of the truce a mutiny of 
at Nice, an event happened, which satisfied tiie imperial 
all Europe that Charles had prosecuted the 
war to the utmost extremity that the state of his 
affairs would permit. Vast arrears were due to his 
troops, whom he had long amused with vain hopes 
and promises. As they now foresaw what little at- 
tention would he paid to their demands, when by the 
re-estahlishment of peace their services became of less 
importance, they lost all patience, broke out into an 
open mutiny, . and declared that they thought them- 
selves entitled to seize by violence what was detained 
from them contrary to all justice. Nor was this 
spirit of sedition confined to one part of the emperor’s 
dominions ; the mutiny was almost as general as the 
grievance which gave rise to it. The soldiers in the 
Milanese plundered the open country without control, 
and filled the capital itself with consternation. Those 
in garrison at Goletta tlireatened to give np that im- 
portant fortress to Barbarossa. In Sicily the troops 
proceeded to still greater excesses : having driven 
away their officers, they elected others in their stead, 
defeated a body of men whom the viceroy sent against 
them, took and pillaged several cities, conducting 
themselves all the while in such a manner, that their 
operations resembled rather the regular proceedings of 
a concerted rebellion, than the rashness and violence 
of military mutiny. But by the address and prudence 
of the generals, who, partly by borrowing money 
in their own name, or in that of their master, partly 
by extorting large sums from the cities in their 
respective provinces, raised what was sufficient to 
discharge the arrears of the soldiers, these insurrec- 
tions were quelled. The greater part of the troops 
were disbanded, such a number only being kept in 
pay as was necessary for garrisoning the principal 
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towns, and protecting tlie sea-coasts from tlie insults 
of the Turks k 

Cortes of Cas- emperoT that the 

tue held at abilities of his generals extricated him out 
Toledo. |.j^ggg difficulties, which it exceeded his 

own power to have removed. He had depended, as 
his chief resource for discharging the arrears due to 
his soldiers, upon the subsidies which he expected 
jfrom his Castilian subjects. For this purpose, he 
assembled the cortes of Castile at Toledo, and having 
represented to them the extraordinary expence of his 
military operations, together Avith the great debts in 
which these had necessarily involved him, he proposed 
to levy such supplies as the present exigency of his 
affairs demanded, by a general excise on commodities. 
The com- Spaniards already felt themselves 

plaints and oppressed Avith a load of taxes unknoAvn to 
their ancestors. They had often com- 
semhiy. plained that their country Avas drained not 
only of its Avealth but of its inhabitants, in order to 
prosecute quarrels in Avhichit Avas not interested, and 
to fight battles from which it could reap no benefit, 
and they determined not to add voluntarily to their, 
own burdens, or to furnish the emperor with the means 
of engaging in neAv enterprises, no less ruinous to the 
kingdom than most of those which he had hitherto 
carried on. The nobles, in particular, inveighed with 
great vehemence against the imposition proposed, as 
an encroachment upon the valuable and distinguishing 
privilege of their order, that of being exempted from 
the payment of any tax. They demanded a confer- 
ence Avith the representatives of the cities concerning 
the state of the nation. They contended that if 
Charles Avould imitate the example of his predecessors, 
who had resided constantly in Spain, and-AVOuld avoid 

1 Jovii Histor. lib. xxxvii. 203 c. Sandov. Ferreras, ix. 
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entangling Mmself in a multiplicity of transactions 
foreign to the concerns of his Spanish dominions, the 
stated revenues of the crown would he fully sufficient 
to defray the necessary expences of government. 
They represented to him, that it would he unjust to 
lay new burdens upon the people, while this prudent 
and effectual method of re-establishing public credit, 
and securing national opulence, was totally neglected^. 
Charles, after employing arguments, entreaties, and 
promises, but without success, in order to. overcome 
their obstinacy', dismissed the assembly with’great in- 
dignation. From that period neither the nobles nor 
the prelates have been called to these assemblies, on 
pretence that such as pay no part of the , 

Tlie ancient 

public taxes should not claim any vote m constitution 
laying them on. None have been ad- 
mitted to the cortes but the procurators 
or representatives of eighteen cities. These, to the 
number of thirty-six, being two from each community, 
form an assembly which bears no resemblance either 
in power or dignity or independence to the ancient 
cortes, and are absolutely at the devotion of the court 
in all their determinations*. Thus the imprudent 
Eeal with which the Castilian nobles had supported 
the regal prerogative, in opposition to the claims of 
the commons during the commotions in the year one 
thousand five hundred and twenty-one, proved at last 
fatal to their own body. By enabling Charles to de- 
press one of the orders in the state, they destroyed 
that balance to which the constitution owed its se- 
curity, and put it in his power, or in that of his suc- 
cessors, to humble the other, and to strip it gradually 
of its most valuable privileges. 

At that time, however, the Spanish ^ 
grandees stiff possessed extraordinary grandeeTstm 

Saiiclov. Hist. vol. ii. 269. 

2 Sandov. Hist. vol. ii. 2G9. La Science du Gouveruement, 
par M. de Kfial. torn. ii. p, 102, 
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possessed high power as Well as privileges, which they 
privileges. exercise'd and defended with a haughtiness 
peculiar to themselves. Of this the emperor himself 
had a mortifying proof during the meeting of the 
cortes at Toledo. As he was returning one day from 
a tournament, accompanied by most of the nobility, 
one of the serjeants of the court, out of ofEcious zeal 
to clear the way for the emperor, struck the Duke of 
Infantado’s horse with his baton, wliicli that haughty 
grandee resenting, di-ew liis sword, beat and wounded 
the officer. Charles, provoked at such an insolent 
deed in his presence, immediately ordered Ronquillo, 
the judge of the court, to arrest the duke. Uonquillo 
advanced to execute his charge, when the Constable 
of Castile interposing, checked him, claimed the right 
of jurisdiction over a grandee as a privilege of his 
office, and conducted Infantado to Ins own apartment. 
All the nobles present were so pleased with the bold- 
ness of the constable in asserting the rights of their 
order, that, deserting the emperor, they attended him 
to his house with infinite applauses, and Charles re- 
turned to the palace unaccompanied by any person 
but the Cardinal Tavera. The emperor, how sen- 
sible soever of the affront, saw the danger of irritating 
a jealous and high-spirited order of men, whom the 
slightest appearance of offence might drive to the most 
unwarrantable extremities. For that reason, instead 
of straining at any ill-timed exertion of his preroga- 
tive, he prudently connived at the arrogance of a body 
too potent for him to control, and sent next morning 
to the Duke of Infantado, offering to inflict what 
punishment he pleased on the person who had 
afirontcd him. The duke, considering this as a full 
reparation to his honour, instantly forgave the ofilcer ; 
bestowing on him, besides, a considerable present as 
a compensation for his wound. Thus the affair was 
entirely forgotten * ; nor would it have deserved to 

Sandov. ii. 274. Ferreras, ix. 212. Miniana, 113. 
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be mentioned, if it were not a striking example of the 
high and independent sphrit of the Spanish nobles in 
that age, as well as an instance of the emperor’s dex- 
terity in accommodating his conduct to the cireura- 
stahces in which he was placed. 

Charles w^as far from discovering the insurrection 
same condescension or lenity towards the Ghent, 
citizens of Ghent, who not long after broke out into 
open rebellion against his government. An event 
which happened in the year one thousand live hundred 
and thirty-six, gave occasion to this rash insurrection, 
so fatal to that flourishing city. At that time the 
Q,neen-dowager of Hungary, governess of the N'ether- 
lands, having received orders from her brother to in- 
vade France with all the forces which she could raise, 
she assembled the states of the United Provinces, and 
obtained from them a subsidy of twelve hundred thou- 
sand florins, to defray the expence of that undertaking. 
Of this sum, the county of Flanders was obliged to 
pay a third part of its proportion. But Pretensions of 
the citizens of Ghent, the most considera- citizens, 
hie city in that country, averse to a war with France, 
with which they carried on an extensive and gainful 
commerce, refused to pay their quota, and contended, 
that in consequence of stipulations between them and 
the ancestors of their present sovereign the emperor, 
no tax could be levied upon them, unless they had 
given their express consent to the imposition of it. 
The governess, on the otlier hand, maintained, that as 
the subsidy of twelve hundred thousand florins had 
been granted by the states of Flanders, of which their 
representatives were members, they were hound, of 
course, to conform to what was enacted by them, as 
it is the first principle in society, on which the tran- 
quillity and order of government depend, that the in- 
clinations of the minority must be overruled by the 
judgment and decision of the superior number. 

The citizens of Ghent, however, were proceedings 
not willing to relinquish a privilege of them. 
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such high importance as that which they claimed. 
Having been accustomed, under the government of 
the house of Burgundy, to eirjoy extensive immuni- 
ties, and to be treated with much indulgence, they 
disdained to sacrifice to the delegated power of a re- 
gent, those rights and liberties which they had often 
and successfully asserted against their greatest princes. 
The queen, though she endeavoured at first to soothe 
them, and to reconcile them to their duty by various 
concessions, was at last so much irritated by the ob- 
stinacy with which they adhered to their claim, that 
she ordered all the citizens of Ghent, on whom she 
could lay hold in any part of the Netherlands, to be 
arrested. But this rash action made an impression 
very different from what she expected, on men, whose 
minds were agitated with all the violent passions 
w'hich indignation at oppression and zeal for liberty 
inspire. Less affected with the danger of their friends 
and companions, than irritated at the governess, they 
openly despised her authority, and sent deputies to the 
other towns of Flanders, conjuring them not to aban- 
don their country at such a juncture, but to concur 
with them in vindicating its rights against the en- 
croachments of a woman, who either did not know or 
did not regard their immunities. 

All but a few inconsiderable towns declined enter- 
ing into any confederacy against the governess : they 
joined, however, in petitioning her to put off the term 
for payment of the tax so long, that they might have 
it in their power to send some of their number into 
Spain, in order to lay their title to exemption before 
their sovereign. Tins she granted with some difficulty. 
But Charles received their commissioners with an 
haughtiness to which they were not accustomed from 
their ancient princes, and, enjoining them to yield the 
same respectful obedience to his sister, which they 
owed to him in person, remitted the examination of 
their claim to the council of Malines. This court, 
which is properly a standing committee of the par- 
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liament or states, of tte coTintry, and which possesses 
the supreme jurisdiction in alh matters civil as well 
as criminal^, pronounced the claim of the citizens of 
Ghent to he ill-founded, and appointed them forth- 
with to pay their proportion of the tax. 

Enraged at this decision, which they They take 
considered as notoriously unjust, and ren- 
dercd desperate on seeing their rights ^ftoFrance. 
betrayed by that very court which was 
bound to protect them, the people of Ghent ran to 
arms in a tumultuary manner, drove such of the 
nobility as resided among them out of the city ; se- 
cured several of the emperor's officers ; put one of 
them to the torture, whom they accused of having 
stolen or destroyed the record that contained a ratifi- 
cation of the privileges of exemption from taxes which 
they pleaded ; chose a council, to which they com- 
mitted the direction of their affairs ; gave orders for 
repairing and adding to their fortifications ; and openly 
erected the standard of rebellion against their sove- 
reign Sensible, however, of their inability to sup- 
port what their zeal had prompted them to undertake, 
and desirous of securing a protector against the for- 
midable forces by which they might expect soon to be 
attacked, they sent some of their number to Francis, 
offering not only to acknowledge him as their sove- 
reign, and to put him in immediate possession of 
Ghent, but to assist him with all their forces in re- 
covering those provinces in the Netherlands, which 
had anciently belonged to the crown of France, and 
had been so lately re-united to it by the decree of the 
parliament of Paris. This unexpected proposition 
coming from persons who had it in their power to 
have performed instantly one part of what they under- 

* Descrittione di tuttii Paesi BassI di Lud. Guicciardini. 
Ant. 1571. fol. p. 63. 

- Memoires sur la R6volte des Gantois en 1539, par Jean 
d’liollander, Merits en 1547- A la Have, 1747- P. Henter. 
Her. Austr. lib. xi. p. 262. Sandov. Histoc. tom. ii. p. 282. 
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took, and who could contribute so effectually to-wards 
the execution of the whole, oj)ened great as well as 
alluring prospects to Francis’s ambition. The counties 
of Flanders and Artois were of greater value than the 
duchy of Milan, which he had so long laboured to 
acquire witli passionate but fruitless desire ; their 
situation with respect to France rendered it more easy 
to conquer or to defend them ; and they might he 
formed into a separate principality for the Duke of 
Orleans, no less suitable to his dignity than that 
which his father aimed at obtaining. To this, the 
Flemings, who were acquainted with the French 
manners and government, would irot have been averse ; 
and his own subjects, weary of their destructive ex- 
peditious into Italy, would have turned their arms 
towards this quarter udth more good-will, and with 
Francis de- grater vigour. Several considerations, 
dines tiieir ircvertlieless, prevented Francis from kiy- 
ing hold of this opportunity, the most 
favourable in appearance which had ever presented 
itself, of extending his own dominions or distressing 
the emperor. From the time of their interview at 
Aigues-mortes, Charles had continued to court the 
King of France with wonderful attention ; and often 
flattered him with hopes of gratifying at last Ins wishes 
concerning the Milanese, by granting the investiture 
of it either to hhu or to one of his sons. But though 
these hopes and promises \vere thrown out with no 
other intention than to detach him from his confederacy 
with the grand seignior, or to raise suspicions in 
Solyman’s mind by the appearance of a cordial and 
familiar intercourse subsisting between the courts of 
Paris and Madrid, Francis was -weak enough to catch 
at the shadow by which he had been so often amused, 
and from eagerness to seize it, relinquished what must 
have proved a more substantial acquisition. Besides 
this, the dauphin, jealous to excess of his brother, and 
unwdlliiig that a prince who seemed to be of a restless 
and enterprising nature should obtain an establish- 
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ment, -whicli from its situation might be considered 
almost as a domestic one, made use of Montmorency, 
who, by a singular piece of good fortune, was at the 
same time favourite of the father and of the son, to de- 
feat the application of the Flemings, and to divert the 
king from espousing their cause. Montmorency, ac- 
cordingly, represented, in strong terms, the rej^utation 
and power which Francis would acquire by recovering 
that footing which he had formerly in Italy, and that 
nothing could be so efficacious to overcome the em- 
peror’s aversion to this, as a sacred adherence to the 
truce, and refusing, on an occasion so inviting, to 
countenance the rebellious subjects of his rival. 
Francis, apt of himself to over-rate the value of the 
Milanese, because he estimated it from the length of 
time as well as firom the great efforts which he had 
employed in order to reconquer it, and fond of every 
action which had the appearance of generosity, 
assented without difficulty to sentiments so agreeable 
to his own, rejected the propositions of the citizens 
of Ghent, and dismissed their deputies with a harsh 
answer h 

Not satisfied with this, by a farther re- communi- 
finement in generosity, he communicated in- 

to the emperor his whole negotiation -with the emperor, 
the malecontents, and all that he knew of 
their schemes and intentions®. This convincing 
proof of Francis’s disinterestedness relieved Charles 
from the most disquieting apprehensions, and opened 
a way to extricate himself out of all his difficulties. 
He had already received full information of all the 
transactions in the Netherlands, and of the rage with 
which the people of Ghent had taken aims against his 
government. He was thoroughly acquainted with the 
genius and qualities of his subjects in that country; 
with their love of liberty ; their attachment to their 

^ Mem. de Belky, p. 263. P. Heuter. Her. Austr. lib. xi, 
203. 2 Sandov. Histor. torn. ii. 284. 
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ancient privileges and customs ; as well as the in- 
vincible obstinacy with which their minds, slow, but 
firm and persevering, adhered to any measure on 
which they had deliberately resolved. He easily saw 
what encouragement and support they might have 
derived from the assistance of France ; and though 
now free from any danger in that quarter, he was 
still sensible that some immediate as well as vigorous 
interposition was necessary, in order to prevent the 
spirit of disaffection from spreading in a country where 
the number of cities, the multitude of people, to- 
gether with the great wealth diffused among them 
hy commerce, rendered it peculiarly formidable, and 
Charles’s would Supply it watli inexhaustible re- 
deiiberations sources. Ho expedient, after long de- 
ms journey to liberation, appeared to him so effectual as 
Nether- going in person to the Netherlands 
and the governess, his sister, being of the 
same opinion, warmly solicited him to undertake the 
journey. There were only two routes which he could 
take ; one by land through Italy and Germany, the 
other entirely by sea, from some port in Spain to one 
in the Low Countries. But the former was more 
tedious than suited the present exigency of his affairs ; 
nor could he, in consistency w'ith his dignity, or even 
his safety, pass through Germany without such a train 
both of attendants and of troops, as rvould have added 
greatly to the time that he must have consumed in 
his journey : the latter urns dangerous at this season, 
and, while he remained uncertain with respect to the 
friendship of the King of England, was not to he 
ventured upon, unless under the convoy of a powerful 
proposes to -fleet. This perplexing situation, in which 
passthrough he was Under the necessity of choosing, 
and did not know what to choose, in- 
spired him at last with the singular and seemingly ex- 
travagant thought of passing through France, as the 
most expeditious wuiy of reaching the Netherlands. 
He proposed in his council to demand Francis’s per- 
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mission for that purpose. All his counsellors joined 
with one voice in condemning the measure as no less 
rash than unprecedented, and which must infallibly 
expose him to disgrace or danger ; to disgrace, if the 
demand were rejected in the manner that he had 
reason to expect ; to danger, if he put his person in 
the power of an enemy whom he had often offended, 
who had ancient injuries to revenge, as well as sub- 
jects of present contest still remaining undecided. But 
Charles, who had studied the character of his rival 
with greater care and more profound discernment than 
any of his ministers, persisted in his plan, and flat- 
tered himself that it might he accomplished not only 
without danger to his own person, hut even without 
the expense of any concession detrimental to his 
, crown. 

With this view, he communicated the to which 
matter to the French ambassador at his Trance con- 
court, and sent Granville his chief minister 
to Paris, in order to obtain from Francis permission 
to pass through his dominions, and to promise that 
he would soon settle the affair of the Milanese to his 
satisfaction. But at the same time he entreated that 
Francis would not exact any new promise, or even 
insist on former engagements, at this juncture, lest 
wdiatever he should gi-ant, under his present circum- 
stances, might seem rather to he extorted by neces- 
sity, than to flow from friendship or the love of justice. 
Francis, instead of attending to the snare which such 
a slight artiflee searcelj’’ concealed, was so dazzled 
wdth the splendour of overcoming an enemy by acts 
of generosity, and so pleased with the air of supe- 
riority, -which the rectitude and disinterestedness of 
his proceedings gave him on this occasion, that he at 
once assented to all that was demanded. J udging of 
the emperor’s heart by his own, he imagined that the 
sentiments of gratitude, arising from the remembrance 
of good offices and liberal treatment, would determine 
him more forcibly to fulfil what he had so often pro- 
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mised, than the most precise stipulations that could 
be inserted in any treaty. 

His reception "Upon ^his, Charles, to whom every 
in that king- moment was precious, set out, notwith- 
standing the fears and suspicions of his 
Spanish subjects, with a small but splendid train of 
about a hundred persons. At Bayonne, on the fron- 
tiers of France, he was received by the dauphin and 
tlie duke of Orleans, attended by the Constable 
Montmorency. The two princes offered to go into 
Spain, and to remain there as hostages for the empe- 
ror’s safety ; but this he rejected, declaring, that he 
relied with implicit confidence on the king’s honour, 
and had never demanded, nor would accept of, any 
other pledge for his security. In all the towns through 
which he passed, the greatest possible magnificence 
was displayed; the magistrates presented him the 
keys of the gates ; the prison doors were set open ; 
and, by the royal honours paid to him, he appeared 
more like the sovereign of the country tlian a foreign 
prince. The king advanced as far as 
1540 . Chatelheraulttomeethiin; their interview 
was distinguished by the warmest expressions of 
friendship and regard. They proceeded together to- 
wards Paris, and presented to the inhabitants of that 
city, the extraordinary spectacle of two rival monarchs, 
whose enmity had disturbed and laid waste Europe 
during twenty years, making their solemn entry 
together with all the symptoms of a confidential 
harmony, as if they had forgotten for ever past injuries, 
and would not revive hostilities for the future k 
The empe- Charles remained six days at Paris ; hut, 
ror’s soli- amidst the perpetual caresses of the French 

citude, court, and the various entertainments 
contrived to amuse or to do him honour, he discovered 
an extreme impatience to continue his journey, arising 
as much from an apprehension of danger which con- 


^ Tlman. Hist. lib. i. c. 14. M6ar, de Bellay, 264, 
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stantly haunted him, as fi:om the necessity of his pre- 
sence in the Low Countries. Conscious of the disin- 
genuity of his own intentions, he trembled when he 
reflected tliat some fatal accident might betray them 
to his rival, or lead him to suspect them ; and, though 
his artifices to conceal them should he successful, he 
could not help fearing that motives of interest might 
at last triumph over the scruples of honour, and tempt 
Francis to avail himself of the advantage now in his 
hands. ISior were there wanting persons among the 
French ministers, who advised the king to turn his 
own arts against the emperor, and, as the retribution 
due for so many instances of fraud or falsehood, to 
seize and detain his person until he granted him full 
satisfaction with regard to all the just claims of the 
Freuch crown. But no consideration could induce 
Francis to violate the faith which he had pledged, nor 
could any argument convince him that Charles, after 
all the promises that he had given, and all the favours 
which he had received, might still be capable of de- 
ceiving him. Full of this false confidence, he accom- 
panied him to St. duentin ; and the two princes, who 
had met him on the borders of Spain, did not take 
leave of him until he entered his dominions in the 
Low Countries. 

As soon as the emperor reached has own df singe- 

territories, the French ambassadors de- 2^ 

manded the accomplishment of what he . * 

had promised couceming the investiture of Milan ; 
hut Charles, under the plausible pretext that his 
whole attention was then engrossed by the consulta- 
tions necessary towards suppressing the rebellion in 
Ghent, put off the matter for .some time. But in 
order to prevent Francis from suspecting his since- 
rity, he still continued to talk of liis resolutions with 
respect to that matter in the same strain as when he 
entered France, and even wrote to the king much to 
the same purpose, though in general terms, and with 
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equivocal expressions, which he might afterwards 
explain away or interpret at pleasure h 
Reduction of ' Meanwhile, the unfortunate citizens of 
Ghent; Ghent, destitute of leaders capable either 
of directing their councils, or conducting their troops ; 
abandoned by the French king, and unsupported by 
their countrymen, were unable to resist their otFencled 
sovereign, who was ready to advance against them 
with one body of troops wdiich he had raised in the 
Netherlands, with another drawn out of Germany, 
and a third which had arrived from Spain by sea, 
Tlie near approach of danger made them, at last, so 
sensible of their own folly, that they sent ambassadors 
to the emperor, imploring his mercy, and olfering to 
set open their gates at his approach. Charles, without 
vouchsafing them any other answer, than that he 
would appear among them as their sovereign, with 
the sceptre and the sword in his hand, began his 
march at the head of his troops. Though he chose 
to enter the city on the twenty-fourth of February, 
his birth-day, he was touched with nothing of that 
tenderness or indulgence ivhich was natm*al towards 
and unish place of his nativity. Twenty-six of 
went of the the principal citizens were put to death ; 
^p^i2o. ^ greater number were sent into banish- 

ment ; the city was declared to have for- 
feited all its j>rivileges and immunities ; the revenues 
belonging to it were confiscated ; its ancient form of 
government was abolished ; the nomination of its 
magistrates was vested for the future in the emperor 
and his successors ; a new system of laws and poli- 
tical administration was prescribed ", and in order to 
bridle the seditious spirit of the citizens, orders were 
given to erect a strong citadel, for defraying the ex- 


^ Memoites de Ribier, i. 504. 

* Les Coutumes et Loix du Comte de Flandrcs, par Alex, 
le Grand, 3 tom. fol. Carabray, 1710, tom. i. p. 160. 
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pence of which a fine of a hundred and fifty thousand 
florins was imposed on the inhabitants, together with 
an annual tax of six thousand florins for the support 
of the garrison^. By these rigorous proceedings, 
Charles not only punished the citizens of Ghent, hut 
set an awful example of severity before his other 
subjects in the Netherlands, whose . immunities and 
privileges, partly the efiect, partly the cause of their 
extensive commerce, circumscribed the prerogative 
of their sovereign within very narrow bounds, and 
often stood in the way of measures which he wished 
to undertake, or fettered and retarded him in his 
operations. 

Charles having thus vindicated and re- djaries re- 
established his authority in the Low 
Countries, and being now under no neces- nlenSTo®*' 
sity of continuing the same scene of false- ^'ranois. 
hood and dissimulation with which he had long amused 
Francis, began gradually to throw aside the veil under 
which he had concealed his intentions with respect to 
the Milanese. At first, he eluded the demands of the 
French ambassadors, when they again reminded Iflni 
of his promises ; then he proposed, hy way of equi- 
valent for the duchy of Milan, to grant the Duke of 
Orleans the investiture of Flanders, clogging the 
olFer, however, with impracticable conditions, or such 
as he knew would he rejected®. At last, being 
driven from all his evasions and subterfuges by tbeir 
insisting for a categorical answer, he peremptorily 
refused to give up a territory of such value, or volun- 
tarily to make such a liberal addition to the strength 
of an enemy hy diminishing his own power®. He 
denied at the same time that he had ever made any 
promise wdiich could bind him to an action so foolish, 
and so contrary to his own interest \ 

Of all the transactions in the emperor’s life, this, 

^ Harsei Annales Brabantiae, vol. i. 616. 

3 Mem. de Ribier, i. 609. 614. 

3 Ribier, i. 619. * Mem. de Bellay, 365, 366. 
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without doubt, reflects the greatest dishonour on his 
reputation h Though Charles was not extremely 
scrunulous at other times about the means which he 
employed for accomplishing his ends, and was not 
always observant of the strict precepts of veracity and 
honour, he had hitherto maintained some regard for 
the maxims of that less precise and rigid morality by 
which monarchs think themselves entitled to regulate 
their conduct. But, on this occasion, the scheme 
that he formed of deceiving a generous and open- 
hearted prince; the illiberal and mean artifices by 
which he carried it on ; the insensibility with which 
he received all the marks of his friendship, as well as 
the ingratitude with which he requited them ; are all 
equally unbecoming the dignity of his character, and 
inconsistent udth the grandeur of his views. 

This transaction exposed Francis to us much scorn 
as it did the emperor to censure. After the expe- 
rience of a long reign, after so many opportunities of 
discovering the duplicity and artifices of his rival, the 
credulous simplicity with which he trusted him at 
this juncture, seemed to merit no other return than 
what it actually met with. Francis, however, remon- 
strated and exclaimed, as if this had been the first 
instance in which the emjieror had deceived liim. 
Feeling, as is usual, the insult which was offered to 
his understanding still more sensibly tlian the injury 
done to his interest, he discovered such resentment, 
as made it obvious that he would lay hold on the first 
opportunity of being revenged, and that a Mau- no less 
rancorous than that which had so lately raged, would 
soon break out anew in Europe. 

The pope singular as the transaction which 

mthorizes the has been related may appear, tliis year is 

institution of , j - j. i / 

the order of I'enderott still more memorable by the 
Jesuits. establishment of the order of jesuits ; a 
body whose influence on ecclesiastical as well as civil 


* Jovii Hist. lib. xxxix. p, 238 a. 
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affairs hath been so considerable, that an account of 
the genius of its laws and government- justly merits a 
place in history. When men take a view of the rapid 
progress of this society towards wealth and power ; 
when they contemplate the admirable prudence with 
which it has been governed ; when they attend to the 
persevei’ing and systematic spirit with which its 
schemes have been carried on ; they are apt to ascribe 
such a singular institution to the superior wisdom of 
its founder, and to suppose that he had formed and 
digested his plan with profound policy. But the 
Jesuits, as well as the other monastic orders, are in- 
debted for the existence of their order, not to the 
wisdom of their founder, hut to his enthusiasm. 
Ignatio Loyola, whom I have already mentioned on 
occasion of the wound which he received in defending 
Pampeluna S was a fanatic distinguished by extrava- 
gancies in sentiment and conduct, no less incompati- 
ble with the maxims of sober reason, than repugnant 
to the spirit of true religion. The wild adventures, 
and visionary schemes, in which his enthusiasm en- 
gaged him, equal any thing recorded in the legends 
of the Homan saints, but are unworthy of notice in 
history. 

Prompted by this fanatical spirit, or in- panaticism of 
cited by the love of power and distinction, 
from winch such pretenders to superior 
sanctity are not exempt, Loyala was ambitious of be- 
coming the founder of a religious order. The plan, 
which he formed of its constitution and laws, was 
suggested, as he gave out, and as his followers still 
teach, by the immediate inspiration of lieaven But, 
notwithstanding this high pretension, his design met 
at first with violent ojjposition. The pope, to whom 


^ Vol. ii. Book ii. p. 67- 

2 Coinptc rendu des Constitutions des J ^suites au Parlemerit 
de Provence, par M. de ilonclar, p. 285. 
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Loyola had applied for the sanction of his authority 
to confirm the institution, referred his petition to a 
committee of cardinals. They represented the estab- 
lishment to he unnecessary as well as dangerous, and 
Paul refused to grant Lis approbation of it. At last, 
Loyola removed all his scruples by an offer which it 
, was impossible for any pope to resist, 
motiverior He projjosed, that, besides the three vows 
confirming of poverty, of chastity, and of monastic 

the order. ^ . n-i 

obedience, which are common to all the 
orders of regulars, the members of this society should 
take a fourth vow of obedience to the pope, binding 
themselves to go whithersoever he should command 
for the service of religion, and without requiring any 
thing from the holy see for their support. At a time 
when the papal authority had received such a shock 
by the revolt of so many nations from the Romish 
church; at a time when every part of the popish 
system was attacked with so much violence and suc- 
cess, the acquisition of a body of men, thus peculiarly 
devoted to the see of Rome, and whom it might set 
in opposition to all its enemies, was an object of the 
gg 27 highest consequence. Paul, instantly per- 
ceiving this, confirmed the institution of 
the jesuits by his bull ; granted the most ample privi- 
leges to the members of the society ; and appointed 
Loyola to he the first general of the order. The 
event hath fully justified Paul’s discernment, in ex- 
pecting such beneficial consequences to the see of 
Rome from this institution. In less than half a cen- 
tury, the society obtained establishments in every 
country that adhered to the Roman Catholic church ; 
its power and wealth increased amazingly ; the num- 
ber of its members became great ; their character as 
well as accomplishments were still greater ; and the 
jesuits were celebrated by the friends, and dreaded 
by the enemies of the Romish faith, as the most able 
and enterprising order in the church. 
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I The constitution and laws of the society its constitu- 

I wereperfectedbyLaynezandAquaviva, the 

two generals who succeeded Loyola, men partjcuiLat- 
far superior to their master in abilities, 
and in the science of government. They framed that 
system of profound and artful policy which distin- 
guishes the order. The large infusion of fanaticism, 
mingled with its regulations, should be imputed to 
Loyola its founder. Many circumstances concurred 
i in giving a peculiarity of character to the order of 

I Jesuits, and in forming the members of it not only to 

I take a greater part in the aflFairs of the world than 

j any other body of monks, but to acquire superior in- 

fluence in the conduct of them. 

The primary object of almost all the 
monastic orders is to separate men from the order sin- 
the world, and from any concern in its ® 
affairs. In the solitude and silence of the cloister, the 
monk is called to work out his own salvation by ex- 
traordinary acts of mortification and piety. He is 
dead to the world, and ought not to mingle in its 
transactions. He can be of no benefit to mankind 
but by his example and by his prayers. On the con- 
trary, the Jesuits are taught to consider themselves as 
formed for action. They are chosen soldiers, bound 
to exert themselves continually in the service of God, 
and of the pope, his vicar on earth. Whatever tends 
to instruct the ignorant ; whatever can be of use to 
reclaim or to oppose the enemies of the holy see, is 
their proper object. That they may have full leisure 
for this active service, they are totally exempted from 
those functions, the performance of which is the chief 
business of other monks. They appear in no proces- 
sions ; they practise no rigorous austerities ; they do 
not consume one half of their time in the repetition of 
tedious offices'. But they are required to attend to 

Compto rcnclu par M. de Monclar, p. xiii, 200. Sur la 
Dcstruct, des Jesuites, par M. d’Alembert, p. 42. 
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all the transactions of the world on account of the in- 
fluence which these may have upon religion ; they 
are directed to study the dispositions of persons in 
high rank, and to cultivate their friendship ^ ; and hy 
the very constitution, as well as genius of the order, 
a spirit of action and intrigue is infused into all its 
members. 

As the object of the society of Jesuits 
i^^theform of differed from that of the other monastic 
ticuiarPwith diversity was no less in the 

respect tiTthe foiTO of its government. The other orders 
are to be considered as voluntary associa^ 
tions, in wliich whatever affects the whole 
body, is regulated by the common suffrage of all its 
members. The executive power is vested in the per- 
sons placed at the head of each convent, or of the 
whole society ; the legislative authority resides in the 
community. Afliiirs of moment, relating to particular 
convents, are determined in conventual chapters ; 
such as respect the whole order are considered in- ge- 
neral congregations. But Loyola, full of the ideas 
of implicit obedience, which he had derived from his 
military profession, appointed that the government of 
his order should be purely monarchical. A general, 
chosen for life hy deputies from the several provinces, 
possessed power that was supreme and independent, 
extending to every person, and to every case. He, 
by his sole authority, nominated provincials, rectors, 
and every other officer employed in the government 
of the society, and could remove them at pleasure. 
In him was vested the sovereign administration of the 
revenues and funds of the order. Eveiy member 
belonging to it was at his disposal ; and by his un- 
controllable mandate, he could impose on them any 
task, or employ them in what service soever he 
pleased. To liis commands they were recpiired not 
only to yield outward obedience, but to resign up to 


Compte rendu par M. de Monclar, p. 12. 
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him the inclinations of their omti wills, and the senti- 
ments of their own understandings. They were to 
listen to his injunctions, as if they had been uttered 
hy Christ himself. Under his direction, they were 
to he mere passive instruments, like clay in the hands 
of the potter, or like dead carcasses, incapable of re- 
sistance h Such a singular form of policy could not 
fail to impress its character on all the members of the 
order, and to give a peculiar force to all its oper- 
ations. There is not in the annals of mankind any 
example of such a perfect despotism, exercised not 
over monks shut up in the cells of a convent, but over 
men dispersed among all the nations of the earth. 

As the constitutions of the order vest in circum- 
the general such absolute dominion over 
all its members, they carefully provide for exercise 
his being perfectly informed with respect 
to the character and abilities of his subjects. 

Every novice who offers himself as a candidate for 
entering into the order is obliged to manifest his con- 
science to the superior, or to a person appointed by 
him ; and, in doing this, is required to confess not 
only his sins and defects, but to discover the inclin- 
ations, the passions, and the bent of his soul. This 
manifestation must be renewed every six months^. 
The society, not satisfied with penetrating in this 
manner into the iimermost recesses of the heart, di- 
rects each member to observe the words and actions 
of the novices ; they are constituted spies upon their 
conduct ; and are bound to disclose every thing of 
importance concerning them to the superior. In 
order that this scrutiny into their character may be 
as complete as possible, a long noviciate must expire, 
during which they pass through the several gradations 
of ranks in the society, and diey must have attained 


^ Compte rendu au Parlem. de Bretagne, par M. de Chalo- 
tais, p. 41, fcc. Compte rendu par M. de Monclar, 83. 185. 343. 
^ Compte rendu par M. de Monclar, p. 121, &c. 
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the full age of' thirty-three years before they can he 
admitted to take the final vows, by which they be- 
come 2^fofessed members h By these various me- 
thods, the superiors, under whose immediate inspec- 
tion the novices are placed, acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of their dispositions and talents. In order that 
the general, who is the soul that animates and moves 
the whole society, may have under his eye every 
thing necessary to inform or direct him, the provin- 
cials and heads of the several houses are obliged to 
transmit to him regular and frequent reports concern- 
ing the members under their inspection. In these 
they descend into minute details with respect to the 
character of each person, his abilities, natural or ac- 
quired, his temper, his experience in affairs, and the 
particular department for which he is best fitted ^ 
These reports, when digested and arranged, are en- 
tered into registers kept on purpose that the general 
may, at one comprehensive view, survey the state of 

1 Compto rendu par M. de Monel. 215. 241. Sur la Destr. 
des Jfis. par M. d’Alemb. p. 39. 

2 M, de Chalotais lias made a calculation of the number of 
these reports, which the general of the Jesuits must annually 
receive according to the regulations of the society. These 
amount in all to 6584. If the sum be divided by 37) hie num- 
ber of provinces in the order, it will appear that 1 77 reports 
concerning the state of each province are transmitted to Rome 
annually. Compte, p. 52. Besides this, there may be extraor- 
dinary letters, or such as are sent by the monitors or spies, 
whom the general and provincials entertain in each Jionse. 
Compte par M. de Monel, p. 431. Hist, des Jesuites, Anist. 
1761, tom. iv. p. 56. The provincials and heads of houses not 
only report concerning the members of the society, but are bound 
to give the general an account of the civil aflairs in the country 
wherein they are settled, as far as their knowledge of these may- 
be of benefit to religion. This condition may extend to every 
particular, so that the general is furnished with full information 
concerning the transactions of every prince and state in the 
world. Compte par M. de Monel. 443. Hist, des Jesuit, ibid. p. 
58. When the affairs with respect to which the provincials or 
rectors write are of importance, they are directed to use ciphers ; 
and each of them has a peculiar cipher from the general, 
Compte par M. Chalotais, p. 54. 
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the society in every comer of the earth ; observe the 
qualifications and talents of its members; and thus 
choose, -with perfect information, the instruments, 
which his absolute power can emj)loy in any service 
for which he thinks meet to destine themh 

As it was the professed intention of the 
order of Jesuits to labour with unwearied 
zeal in promoting the salvation of men, this ^he'^raer 
engaged them, of course, in many active 
functions. From their first institution, they consi- 
dered the education of youth as their peculiar pro- 
vince ; they aimed at being spiritual guides and con- 
fessors ; they preached frequently in order to instruct 
the people ; they set out as missionaries to convert 
unbelieving nations. The novelty of the institution, 
as well as the singularity of its objects, procured the 
order many admirers and patrons. The governors of 
the society had the address to avail themselves of every 
circumstance in its favour, and in a short time the 
number as well as infiuence of its members increased 
wonderfully. Before the expiration of the sixteenth 
century, the Jesuits had obtained the chief direction of 
the education of youth in every catholic country in 
'Europe. They had become the confessors of almost 
all its monarchs, a function of no small importance in 
any reign, hut,- under a weak prince, superior even 
to that of minister. They were the spiritual guides of 
almost every person eminent for rank or power. They 
possessed the highest degree of confidence and inte- 
rest with the papal court, as the most zealous and able 
champions for its authority. The advantages which 
an active and enterprising body of men might derive 
from all these circumstances are obvious. They 
formed the minds of men in their youth. They re • 
tained an ascendant over them in their advanced 
years. They possessed, at different periods, the di- 

1 Compte rendu par M. de Monel, p. 215. 431). Compte 
rendu par M. de Chalotais, p. 52. 222. 
rib. VOL. ir. Bh 
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rection of tlie most considerable courts in Eiu'ope, 
They mingled in all aifairs. They took part in every 
intrigue and revolution. The general, by means of 
the extensive intelligence which he received, could 
regulate the operations of the order with the most 
perfect discernment, and, by means of his absolute 
power, could carry them on with the utmost vigour 
and effect h 

ProRress of its Together ivith the power of the order, 
wealth. its wealth continued to increase. Various 
expedients were devised for eluding the obligation of 
the vow of poverty. The order acquired ample pos- 
sessions in every catholic country; and by the num- 
ber as well as magnificence of its public buildings, 
together with the value of its property, moveable or 
real, it vied with the most opulent of the monastic 
fraternities. Besides the sources of wealth common 
to all the regular clergy, the Jesuits possessed one 
which was peculiar to themselves. Under pretext of 
promoting the success of their missions, and of faci- 
litating the support of their missionaries, they obtained 
a special licence from the court of Home to trade with 
the nations which they laboured to convert. In con- 
sequence of this, they engaged in an extensive and 
lucrative commerce, both in the East and West In- 
dies. They opened warehouses in different parts of 
■Europe, in -which they vended their commodities. 
Not satisfied -with trade alone, they imitated the ex- 
ample of other commercial societies, and aimed at ob- 
taining settlements. They acquired possession ac- 

^ When Loyola, in the year 1540, petitioned the pope to au- 
thorize the institution of the order, he had only ten disciples. 
l>ut in the year 1608, sixty-eight year’s after their first institu- 
tion, the number of Jesuits had increased to ten thousand five 
hundred and eighty-one. In the year 1 710, the order possessed 
twenty- four professud houses ; fifty-nino liouses of probation ; 
three hundred and forty residencie.s ; six liundred and twelve 
colleges; two hundred missions ; one hundred and fifty semi- 
naries and boarding-schools ; and consisted of 10,908 Jesuits, 
I/’x/. (h\s Jesuites, tom. i. p. 20. 
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cordingly of a large and fertile province in tlie south- 
■em continent of America, and reigned as sovereigns 
over some hundred thousand subjects h 

Unhappily for mankind, the vast influ- Pernicious 
ence which the order of Jesuits acquired hy o?civifso-^^^ 
all these different means has been often 
exerted with the most pernicious effect. Such was 
the tendency of that discipline observed by the so- 
ciety in forming its members, and such the funda- 
mental maxims in its constitution, that every Jesuit 
was taught to regard the interest of the order as the 
capital object, to which every consideration was to he 
sacrificed. This spirit of attachment to their order, 
the most ardent, perhaps, that ever influenced anj’’ 
body of inen^, is the characteristic principle of the 
Jesuits, and serves as a key to the genius of their 
policy, as well as to the peculiarities in their senti- 
ments and conduct. 

As it was for the honour and advantage of the 
society, that its members should possess an ascendant 
over persons in high rank or of great power, the de- 
sire of acquiring and preserving such a direction of 
their conduct, with greater fiicility, has led the Jesuits 
to propagate a system of relaxed and pliant morality, 
which accommodates itself to the passions of men, 
which Justifies their vices, which tolerates their im- 
perfections, which authorizes almost every action that 
the most audacious or crafty politician would wish to 
perpetrate. 

As the prosperity of the order was intimately con- 
nected with the preservation of the papal authority, 
the Jesuits, influenced hy the same principle of attach- 
ment to the interests of their society, have been the 
most zealous patrons of those doctrines, which tend 
to exalt ecclesiastical power on the ruins of civil go- 
vernment, They have attributed to the court of 

1 Hist, ties Jcs. iv. 168 — 196, &c. 

2 Compte rendu par M. tie Monel, p. 285. 

B b 2 
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Rome a jurisdiction as extensive and absolute as -was 
claimed by tbe most presumptuous pontiffs in the 
dark ages. They have contended for the entire in- 
dependence of ecclesiastics on the civil magistrate. 
They have published such tenets concerning the duty 
of opposing princes who were enemies of the catholic 
faith, as countenanced the most atrocious crimes, and 
tended to dissolve all the ties which connect subjects 
with their rulers. 

As the order derived both reputation and authority 
from the zeal with which it stood forth in defence of 
the Romish church against tlie attacks of the re- 
formers, its members, proud of this distinction, have 
considered it as their peculiar function to combat the 
opinions, and to check the pi*ogress of the protestants. 
They have made use of every art, and have employed 
every weapon against them. They have set them- 
selves in opposition to every gentle or tolerating 
measure in their favour. They have incessantly 
stirred np against them all the rage of ecclesiastical 
and civil persecution. 

Monks of other denominations have, indeed, ven- 
tured to teach the same pernicious doctrines, and 
have held opinions equally inconsistent with the order 
and happiness of civil society. But they, from reasons 
wliich are obvdous, have either delivei’ed such opinions 
with greater reserve, or have propagated them with 
less success. Wlioever recollects the events which 
have happened in Europe during two centuries, will 
find that the jesuits may justly be considered as re- 
spoxusible for most of the pernicious effects az’ising 
from that corrupt and dangerous casuistry, from those 
extravagant tenets concerning ecclesiastical power, 
and from that intolerant spirit, which have been the 
disgrace of the church of Rome throughout that period, 
and wliich have brought so many calamities upon 
civil society k 


Encyclop6die, art. Jesuites, tom. viii. 513. 
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But amidst many bad consequences someadvaa- 
flowing from the institution of this order, tages resuit- 
manlcind, it must be acknowledged, have instiuuTon^^f 
derived from it some considerable advan- 
tages. As tlie Jesuits made the education of youth 
one of their capital objects, and as their first attempts 
to establish colleges for the reception of students "were 
violently opposed by the universities in different 
countries, it became necessary for them, as the anost 
effectual method of acquiring the public favour, to 
surpass their rivals in science and industry. This 
prompted them to cultivate the study of particularly to 
ancient literature with extraordinary ar- literature; 
dour. This put them upon various methods for faci- 
litating the instruction of youth ; and by the improve- 
ments tvhich they made in it, they have contributed 
so much towards the progress of polite learning, that 
on this account they have merited well of society. Nor 
has the order of Jesuits heen successful only in teach- 
ing the elements of literature ; it has produced like- 
wise eminent masters in many branches of science, 
and can alone boast of a greater number of ingenious 
authors, than all the other religious fraternities taken 
together h 


^ M. d’Alemljert lias observed, that though the jesuitshave 
made extraordinary progress in erudition of every species ; 
dioiigh tliey can reckon up many of their hrediren w'lio have 
been eminent mathematicians, antiquaries, and critics j though 
they have even formed some orators of reputation; yet the 
order has never produced one man, whose mind was so much 
enlightened with sound knowledge, as to merit the name of a 
philosopher. But it seems to be the unavoidable effect of mo- 
nastic education to contract and fetter the human mind. The 
partial attachment of a monk to the interest of his order, which 
is often incompatible with that of other citizens j the habit of 
implicit obedience to the will of a sujierior, together with the 
frequent return of the wearisome and frivolous duties of the 
cloister, debase his faculties, and extinguish that generosity of 
sentiment and spirit, which qualifies men for thinking or feeling 
justly with respect to what is proper in life and conduct. Father 
Paul of Venice is, perhaps, tire only person educated in a 
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New World that the 
ciaiiy from the jesiiits have exhibited the most wondertul 
the^jeTiuts in display of their abilities, and have contri- 
Paraguay. buted most effectually to the benefit of 
the human species. The conquerors of that unfor- 
tunate quarter of the globe acted at first as if they 
had nothing in view but to plunder, to enslave, and 
to exterminate its inhabitants. The Jesuits alone 
made humanity the object of their settling there. 
About the beginning of tlie last century they obtained 
admission into the fertile province of Paraguay, which 
stretches across the southern continent of America, 
from the east side of the immense ridge of the Andes, 
to the confines of the Spanish and PurtugucKse settle- 
ments on the banlvs of the river de la Plata. They 
found the inhabitants in a state little different from 
that which takes place among men when they first 
begin to unite' together ; strangers to the arts ; sub- 
sisting precariously by hunting or fishing ; and hardly 
acquainted with the first principles of subordination 
and government. The Jesuits sot themselves to in- 
struct and to civilize these savages. They taught 
them to cultivate the ground, to rear tame animals, 
and to build houses. They brought them to live to- 
gether in villages. They trained them to arts and 
manufactures. They made them taste the sweets of 
society ; and accustomed them to the blessings of 
security and order. These people became the subjects 
, of their benefactors ; who have governed them with 
a tender attention, resembling that with which a 
father directs his children. Respected and beloved 
almost to adoration, a few' Jesuits presided over sotne 
hundred thousand Indians. They maintained a per- 
fect equality among all the members of the cominu- 

cloistcr that ever was altogether superior to its prejudices, or 
who viewed the transactions of men, atul reasoned concerning 
the interests of society, with the enlarged sentiments of a phi- 
losopher, with the discernment of a man conversant in affairs, 
and with the liberality of a gentleman. 

12 
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nity. Each of them was obliged to labour not for 
himself alone, hut for the public. The produce of 
their fields, together with the fruits of their industry 
of every species, was deposited in common store- 
houses, from which each individual received every 
thing necessary for the supply of his wants. By this 
institution, almost all the passions which disturb the 
peace of society, and render the members of it un- 
happy, were extinguished. A few magistrates, chosen 
from among their countrymen, by the Indians them- 
selves, watched over the public tranquillity, and 
secured obedience to the laws. The sanguinary 
punishments frequent under other governments were 
unknown. An admonition from a Jesuit; a slight 
mark of iirfamy ; or, on some singular occasion, a few 
lashes with a whip, were sufficient to maintain good 
order among these innocent and haj)py people h 
But even in this meritorious effort of Even here the 
the Jesuits for the good of mankind, the 
genius and spirit of their order have mingled ordeVdibcenii- 
and are discernible. They plainly aimed 
at establishing in Paraguay an independent empire, 
subject to the society alone, and which, by the supe- 
rior excellence of its constitution and police, could 
scarcely have failed to extend its dominions over all 
the southern continent of America. With this view, 
in order to prevent the Spaniards or Portuguese in 
the adjacent settlements from acquiring any danger- 
ous influence over the people within the limits of the 
province subject to the society, the Jesuits endeavoured 
to inspire the Indians with hatred and contempt of 
these nations. They cut off all intercourse het-ween 
their subjects and the Spanish or Portuguese settle- 
ments. They prohibited any private trader of either 
nation from entering their territories. When they 


^ Hist, du Paraguay par le P6re de Charlevoix, tom. ii. 42, 
&c. Voyage au Perou par Don G. Juan et D. Ant. de Ulloa, 
tom, i. 540, &c. Par. 4to. 1763. 
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were obliged to admit any person in a public character 
from the neighbouring governments, they did not per- 
mit him to have any conversation with their subjects, 
and no Indian was allowed even to enter the house 
where these strangers resided, unless in the presence 
of a Jesuit, In order to render any communication 
between them as difficult as possible, they industri- 
ously avoided giving the Indians any knowledge of 
the Spanish, or of any other European language; 
but encouraged the different tribes, which they had 
civilized, to acquire a certain dialect of the Indian 
tongue, and laboured to make that the universal lan- 
guage throughout their dominions. As all these 
precautions, without military force, would have been 
insufficient to have rendered their empire secure and 
permanent, they instracted their subjects in the Euro- 
pean arts of war. They formed them into bodies of 
cavalry and infanti*y, completely armed and regularly 
disciplined. They provided a great train of artillery, 
as well as magazines stored with all the implements 
of war. Thus they establislicd an army so numerous 
and well-appointed, as to be formidable in a country, 
where a few sickly and ill-disciplined battalions com- 
posed all the military force kept on foot by the 
Spaniards or Portuguese'. 

Reason for "The jesuits gained no considerable de- 
a^view of n'e power during the reign of Charles 

governinenr V., who, With his usual sagacity, discerned 
of th^’^ofder dangerous tendency of the institution, 
and checked its progress But as the 
order was founded in the period of which T write the 
history, and as the age to w'hich I address this work 
hath seen its fall, the view which I have exhibited of 
the laws and genius of this formidable body will not, 
I hope, be unacceptable to my readers ; especially as 

^ Voyage de Juan et de Ulloa, tom. i. S49. Recueil de toutes 
les Pieces qui outpavu sur les Affaires des Jesuites en Portugal, 
tom. i- 1 ). 7- &c. 

“ Compte rendu par M. de Monel, p. 312. 
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one circumstance has enabled me to enter into this 
detail with particular advantage. Europe had ob- 
served, for two centuries, the ambition and power of 
the order. But while it felt many fatal effects of 
these, it could not fully discern the causes to which 
they were to be imputed. It was unacquainted with 
many of the singular regulations in the political con- 
stitution or government of the Jesuits, which formed 
the enterprising spirit of intrigue that distinguished 
its members, and elevated the body itself to such a 
height of power. It was a fundamental maxim with 
the Jesuits, from tlieir first institution, not to publish 
tlie rules of their order. These they kept concealed 
as an impenetrable mystery. They never communi- 
cated them to strangers ; nor even to the greater part 
of their own members. They refused to produce 
them when required by courts of Justice ^ ; and by a 
strange solecism in policy, the civil power in different 
countries authorized or connivefd at the establishment 
of an order of men, whose constitxrtion and laws were 
concealed with a solicitude, which alone was a good 
reason for excluding them. During the prosecutions 
lately carried on against them in Portugal and France, 
the Jesuits have been so inconsiderate as to produce 
the mysterious volumes of their institute. By the aid 
of these authentic records, the principles of their go- 
veniment may be delineated, and the sources of their 
power investigated wdth a degree of certainty and 
precision, which, previous to that event, it was im- 
possible to attain But as I have pointed out the 

1 Hist, ties Jes. tom. iii. 236, &c. Compte rendu par M. tie 
Chalot. p. 36. 

^ The greater part of my information concerning the govern- 
ment and laws of the order of Jesuits I have derived from the 
reports of M. de Chalotais and M. de Monclar. I rest not my 
narrative, however, upon the authority even of these respect- 
able magistrates and elegant writers, but upon innumerable^ 
passages which they have extracted from the constitutions of 
the order, deposited in their hands. Hospinian, a protestant 
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dangerous tendency of the constitution and spirit of 
the order with the freedom becoming an historian, 
the candour and impartiality no less requisite in that 
diaracter call on me to add one observation, — that no 
class of regular clergy in the Romish church has been 
more eminent for decency, and even purity of man- 
ners, than the major part of the order of Jesuits h 
The maxims of an intriguing, ambitious, interested 
policy, might influence those who governed the 
society, and might even corrupt the heart, and per- 
vert the conduct of some individuals, while the greater 
number, engaged in literary pursuits, or employed in 
the functions of religion, was left to the guidance of 
those common principles which restrain men from 
vice, and excite them to what is becoming and laud- 
able. The causes wdiich occasioned the ruin of this 
mighty body, as well as the circumstances and effects 
with which it has been attended in the difterent 
countries of Europe, though objects extremely worthy 
the attention of every intelligent observer of human 
affairs, do not fall within the period of this history. 
Affairs of No sooner had Charles re-established 
Germany. order in thC' Low Countries, than he was 
obliged to turn his attention to the affairs in Germany. 
The protestants pressed him earnestly to appoint that 
conference between a select number of tbe divines of 
each payty, which had been stipulated in the conven- 
tion at Franefort. The pope considered such an 
attempt to examine into the points in dispute, or to 
decide concerning them, as derogatory to liis right of 
being tbe supreme judge in controversy ; and being 
convinced that such a conference would either he in- 
effectual by determining nothing, or jirove dangerous 


divine of Zurich, in his Historia Jesniiica, printed fr.D. IfilD, * 
published a small part of the constitutions of the j esuits, of which 
by some accident he had got a copy ; p. 13 — i)4. 

^ Sur la Dcstruct. des Jes. par M. d’Alembert, p. 55. 
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by determining too muclij he employed every art to 
prevent it. The emperor, however, find- , 

• 1 • • V.. . . -1 .1 A conference 

ing It more lor ms interest to soothe the bet^veen the 
Germans than to gratify Panl, paid little 
regard to his remonstrances. In a diet divines, 
held at Haguenau, matters were ripened 
for the conference. In another diet assembled at 
Worms, the conference was begun, Me- ^ 
lancthon on the one side and Eckins on 
the other, sustaining the principal part in the dispute ; 
but after they had made some progress, though with- 
out concluding any thing, it was suspended by the 
emperor’s command, that it might be renewed with 
greater solemnity in his own presence in a diet sum- 
moned to meet at Ratishon. This assembly was 
opened with great pomp, and with a general expec- 
tation that its proceedings would be vigorous and de- 
cisive. By the consent of both parties, the emj)eror 
was intrusted with the power of nominating the per- 
sons who should manage the conference, which it was 
agreed should be conducted not in tbe form of a 
public disputation, but as a friendly scrutiny or ex- 
amination into the articles which had given rise to 
the present controversies. He appointed Ecldus, 
Gropper, and Pflug, on the part of the catholics ; 
Melancthon, Bucer, and Pistorius, on that of the pro- 
testants ; all men of distinguished reputation among 
their own adherents, and, except Eckins, all eminent 
for moderation, as well as desirous of peace. As 
they were about to begin their consultations, the 
emperor put into their hands a hook, composed, as 
he said, by a learned divine in the Low Countries, 
with such extraordinary perspicuity and temper, as, 
in his opinion, might go far to unite and comprehend 
the two contending parties. Gropper, a canon of 
Cologne, whom he bad named among the managers 
of the conference, a man of address as well as of eru- 
dition, was afterwards suspected to be the author of 
this short treatise. It contained positions with regard 
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to twenty-two of the chief articles in theology, which 
included most of the questions then agitated in the 
controversy between the Lutherans and the church of 
E,ome. By ranging his sentiments in a natural order, 
and expressing them with great simplicity ; by em- 
ploying often the very words of Scripture, or of the 
primitive fathers; by softening the rigour of some 
opinions, and explaining away what W'as absurd in 
others ; by concessions, sometimes on one side, and 
sometimes on the other ; and especially by banishing 
as much as possible scholastic phrases, those words 
and terms of art in controversy, which serve as badges 
of distinction to different sects, and for which theolo- 
gians often contend more fiercely than for opinions 
themselves ; he at last framed his work in such a 
manner, as promised fairer than any thing that had 
hitherto been attempted, to compose and to terminate 
religious dissensions h 

ihiitiess attention of the age wms turned, 

with such acute observation, towards theo- 
logical controversies, that it was not easy to impose 
on it, by any gloss, how artful or specious soever. 
The length and eagerness of the dispute had separated 
the contending parties so completely, and had set 
their minds at such variance, that they were not to he 
reconciled hy partial concessions. All the zealous 
catholics, particularly the ecclesiastics who had a seat 
in the diet, joined in condemning Gropper’s treatise 
as too favourable to the Lutheran opinion, the poison 
of which heresy it conveyed, as they pretended, with 
greater danger, because it was in some degree dis- 
guised. The rigid protestants, especially Luther 
himself, and his patron the Elector of Saxony, were 
for rejecting it as an impious compound of error and 
truth, craftily prepared that it might impose on the 
Aveak, the timid, and tlie unthinking. But the di- 
vines, to whom tlie examination of it was committed, 


^ Goldast. Constit. Imper. ii, p. 182. 
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entered upon ttat business "with greater deliberation 
and temper. As it was more easy in itself, as well as 
more consistent with the dignity of the church, to 
make concessions, and even alterations with regard 
to speculative opinions, the discussion whereof is 
confined chiefly to schools, and which present no- 
thing to the people that either strikes their imagi- 
nation or aifects their senses, they came to an accom- 
modation about these without much labour, and 
even defined the great article concerning justification 
to their mutual satisfaction. But, when they pro- 
ceeded to points of jurisdiction, where the interest 
and authority of the Roman see were concerned, or 
to the rites and forms of external worship, where 
every change that could he made must bo public, and 
draw the observation of the people, there the catholics 
were altogether untractable; nor could the church 
either with safety or with honour abolish its ancient 
institutions. All the articles relative to the power of 
the pope, the authority of councils, the administra- 
tion of the sacraments, the worship of saints, and 
many other particulars, did not, in their nature, 
admit of any temperament ; so that, after labouring 
long to bring about an accommodation with respect 
to these, the emperor found rdl his endeavours inef- 
fectual. Being impatient, howfever, to close the diet, 
he at last jnevailed on a majority of the members to 
approve of the followdng recess: “That 
the articles concerning which the divines tiiHut of 
had agreed in the conferjcnce, should be 
held as points decided, and be observed ageiierak 
inviolably by all ; that the other articles 
about which they had differed, should be 
referred to the determination of a general council, or, 
if that could not he obtained, to a national synod of 
Germany ; and if it should prove impracticable, 
likewise, to assemble a sjmod, that a general diet of 
the empire should be called within eighteen months, 
in order to give some final judgment upon the whole 
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controversy; that the emperor should use all Hs 
interest and authority with the pope, to procure the 
meeting either of a general council or synod ; that, 
in the mean time, no innovations should be attempted, 
no endeavours should he employed to gain prose- 
lytes ; and neither the revenues of the church, nor 
the rights of monasteries, should be invaded h” 

, „ All the proceedings of this diet, as well 

both to pa- ns the recess m winch they terminated, 
testaiit^ great offence to the pope. The 

power wliich the Germans had assumed 
of appointing tlieir own divines to examine and 
determine matters of controversy, he considered as a 
very dangerous invasion of his rights ; the renewing 
of their ancient projiosal concerning a national synod, 
which had been so often rejected by him and his pre- 
decessors, appeared extremely undutiful ; but the 
hare mention of allowing a diet, comjjosed chiefly of 
laymen, to pass judgment with respect to articles of 
faith, was deemed no less criminal aud profane, than 
the worst of those heresies which they seemed 
zealous to suppress. On the other hand, the protest- 
ants were no less dissatisfied witli a recess, that con- 
siderably abridged the liberty which they enjoyed at 
Charles courts time. As they munnured loudly 
the protest- agaiust it, Chai'lcs, unwilling to leave 
any seeds of discontent in the empire, 
granted them a private declaration in the most ample 
terms, exempting them from whatever they thought 
oppressive or injurious in the recess, and ascertaining 
to .them the foil possession of all the privileges 
which they had ever enjoyed 

Affairs of Extraordiiiai’y as these concessions may 
Hungary. appear, the situation of the emperor’s 


^ Sleid. 2G7) &c. Pallav. lib. iv. c. 11. p. 136. F. Paul, 
p. 86. Seckend. lib. iii. 256. 

® Sleid. 283. Seckend. 366. Dumont, Corps Diploiu. iv. 
p. ii. p. 210. 
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affairs at this juncture made it necessary for him to 
grant them. He foresaw a rupture with France to 
be not only unavoidable, but near at hand, and durst 
not give any such cause of disgust or fear to the pro- 
testants, as might force them, in self-defence, to court 
the protection of the French king, from whom, at 
present, they were much alienated. The rapid pro- 
gress of the Turks in Hungary was a more powerful 
and urgent motive to that moderation which Charles 
discovered. A great revolution had happened in 
that kingdom ; John Zapol Scaspus having chosen, 
as has been related, rather to possess a tributary 
kingdom, than to renounce the royal dignity to which 
he had been accustomed, had, by the assistance of 
his mighty protector Solyman, wrested from Ferdi- 
nand a great part of the country, and left him only 
the precarious possession of the rest. But being a 
prince of pacific qualities, the frequent attempts of 
Ferdinand, or of his partisans among the Hungarians, 
to recover what they had lost, greatly disquieted 
him ; and the necessity, on these occasions, of calling 
in the Turks, whom he considered and felt to be his 
masters, rather than auxiliaries, was hardly less mor- 
tifying. In order, therefore, to avoid these distresses, 
as well as to secure quiet and leisure for cultivating 
the arts and enjoying amusements in which he 
delighted, he secretly came to an agree- ^ ^ 
ment with his competitor, on this con- 
dition : that Ferdinand should acknowledge him as 
King of Hungary, and leave him, during life, the 
unmolested possession of that part of the kingdom 
now in his power ; but that, upon his demise, the 
sole right of the whole should devolve upon Ferdi- 
nand h As John had never been married, and was 
then far advanced in life, the terms of the contract 
seemed very favourable to Ferdinand. But, soon 
after, some of the Hungarian nobles, solicitous to 


1 Istuaiihaffii Hist. Hung. lib.xii. p. 136. 
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prevent a foreigner from ascending their tlirone, pre- 
vailed on John to pnt an end to a long celibacy, by 
marrying Isabella, the daughter of Sigismond, King 
Death of the Poland. John had the satisfaction 

King of Hun- before his death, -which happened within 
less than a year after his marriage, to see 
a son born to inherit his kingdom. To him, without 
regarding his treaty with Ferdinand, which he con- 
sidered, no doubt, as void, upon an event not fore- 
seen wdren it was concluded, he bequeathed his 
crown ; appointing the queen and George Martinuzzi, 
Bishop of Waradinj guardians of his son, and regents 
of the kingdom. The greater part of the Hun- 
garians immediately acknowledged the young prince 
as king, to whom, in memory of the founder of their 
monarchy, they gave the name of Stcplien h 
Ferdinand's Ferdinand, though extremely discon- 
elorta to ot- certed by this unexpected event, resolved 
crown^'* abandon tlie kingdom which ho 

flattered himself w-ith having acquired by 
his compact with John. He sent ambassadors to 
the queen to claim possession, and to oftcr the pro- 
vince of Transylvania as a settlement for her son, 
preparing, at the same time, to assert his right by 
force of arms. But J ohn had committed the care of his 
son to persons -who had too much spirit to give up the 
crown tamely, and who possessed abilities suflicient 
to defend it. The queen, to all the address peculiar 
to her own sex, added a masculine courage, ambition, 
Character and magnanimity. Martinuzzi, who had 
iw^rofsiar- raised himself from the lowest rank in 
muzzi. present dignity, -vvas one of 

■ those extraordinary men, who, by the extent as well 
as variety of their talents, are fitted to act a superior 
part in hustling and factious times. In discharging 
the functions of his ecclesiastical oflice, he put on 
the semblance of an humble and austere sanctity, 

^ Jovii Hist. lib. ssxix. p. 239 a. &c, 
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In civil transactions, lie discovered industry, dex- 
terity, and boldness. During war be laid aside the 
cassock, and appeared on horseback with his scyniitar 
and buckler, as active, as ostentatious, and as gallant 
as any of his countrymen. Amidst all these diffe- 
rent and contradictory forms which he could assume, 
an insatiable desire of dominion and authority was 
conspicuous. From such persons it was obvious 
what answer Ferdinand had to expect. He soon 
perceived that he must depend bn arms alone for 
recovering Hungary. Having levied for this purpose 
a considerable body of Germans, whom his partisans 
among the Hungarians joined with their vassals, ho 
ordered them to march into that part of the kingdom 
which adhered to Stephen. Martinuzzi, unable lo 
make head against such a powerful army in the field, 
satisfied himself with holding out the towns, all of 
which, especially Bnda, the place of greatest conse- 
q_nence, he provided with every thing necessary for 
defence ; and, in the mean time, he sent calls in tus 
ambassadors to Solyman, beseeching him 
to extend towards the son the same imperial protec- 
tion which had so long maintained the father on his 
throne. The sultan, though Ferdinand used his 
utmost endeavours to thwart this negotiation, and 
even offered to accept of the Hungarian crmvn on tlie 
same ignominious condition of paying tribute to tbe 
Ottoman Porte, by which John had held it, saw such 
prospects of ad^mutage from espousing the interest of 
the young king, that he instantly promised him his 
protection; and commanding one army to advance 
forthwith towards Hungary, he himself followed 
with another. Meanwhile, the Germans, hoping to 
terminate the war by the reduction of a city in which 
the king and his mother were shut up, had formed 
the siege of Buda. Martinuzzi, having drawn tliither 
the strength of the Himgarian nobility, defended the 
town with such courage and skill, as allowed the 
Turkish forces time to come up to its relief. They 
Cb. VOL. II. e c 
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instantly attacked the Germans, weakened hy fatigue, 
diseases, and desertion, and defeated them with great 
slaughter^. 

Soiyman's SolymoH sooH after _ joined his vic- 
ungenerous torious troops, and being weary of so 
conduct. many expensive expeditions undertaken 
in defence of dominions which were not his own, or 
being unable to resist this alluring opportunity of 
seizing a kingdom, while possessed by an infant, 
under the guardianship of a woman and a priest, he 
allowed interested considerations to triumph with too 
much facility over the principles of honour and the 
sentiments of humanity. What he planned ungene- 
rously he obtained by fraud. Having prevailed on 
the queen to send her son, whom he pretended to be 
desirous of seeing, into his camp, and having, at the 
same time, invited the chief of the nobility to an 
' entertainment there, while they, suspecting no trea- 
chery, gave themselves np to the mirth and jollity of 
the feast, a select band of troops, by the sultan’s 
orders, seized one of the gates of Buda. Being thus 
master of the capital, of the king’s person, and of the 
leading men among the nobles, he gave orders to 
conduct the queen, together with her son, to Tran- 
sylvania, which province ho allotted to them, and 
appointing a basha to preside in Buda with a large 
body of soldiers, annexed Hungary to the Ottoman 
empire. The tears and complaints of the unhappy 
queen had no influence to change his piupose, nor 
could Martinnzzi either resist his absolute and un- 
controllable command, or prevail on him to recall itl 
Ferdinand’s Before the accouut of this violent 
overtures to usurpation reached Ferdinand, he was so 
..ojraan. -miiucky as to have dispatched other am- 
bassadors to Solyman with a fresh representation of 

' Istuanbaffii Hist. Hniisf. lib. xiv. 150. 

^ Istuanhaffii Hist. Hung. lib. xiv. p. 56. Jovii Histor. 
lib. xxxix. p. 2470 , &c. 
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his right to the crown of Hungary, as well as a re- 
newal of his former overture to hold the kingdom of 
the Ottoman Porte, and to pay for it an annual 
tribute. This ill-timed proposal was rejected with 
scorn. The sultan, elated with success, and thinking 
that he might prescribe what terms he pleased to a 
prince who voluntarily proffered conditions so unbe- 
coming his own dignity, declared that he would not 
suspend the operations of war, unless Ferdinand 
instantly evacuated all the towns which he still held 
in Hungary, and consented to the imposition of a 
tribute upon Austria, in order to reimburse the sums 
which his presumptuous invasion of Hungary had 
obliged tjre Ottoman Porte to expend in defence of 
that kingdom.’- 

In tins state were the affairs of Hungary. As the 
unfortunate events there had either happened before 
the dissolution of the diet of Eatisbon, or were 
dreaded at that time, Charles saw the danger of irri- 
tating and inflaming the ininds of the Germans, while 
a formidable enemy was ready to break into the em- 
pire,; and perceived that he could not expect any 
vigorous assistance either towards the recovery of 
Hungary, or the defence of the Austrian frontier, 
unless he courted and satisfied the protestants. By 
the concessions wliich have been mentioned, he gained 
this point, and such liberal supplies both of men and 
money were voted for carrying on the war against the 
Turks, as left him under little anxiety about the se- 
curity of Germany during the next campaign®. 

Immediately upon the conclusion of the Dmperar 
diet, the emperor set out for Italy. As he 
passed through Lucca he had a short intervie-^v with 
the pope ; but nothing could be concluded concerning 
the proper method of composing the religious disputes 
in Germany, between two princes, whose views and 
interests with regard to that matter were at this junc- 

1 IstuanliafBi Hist. Hung. lib. xiv. p. 158. 
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ture so opposite. The pope’s endeavours to remove 
the causes of discord between Charles and Francis, 
and to extinguish those mutual animosities which 
threatened to break out suddenly into open hostility, 
were not more successful. 

Hisexiedi emperor’s thoughts were bent so 

tion against entirely, at that time, on the great, enter- 
Aigiers, and pj-igg which he liud concerted against Al- 
giers, that he listened wuth little attention 
to the pope’s schemes or overtures, and hastened to 
join his army and fleeth 

Algiers still continued in that state of dependence 
on the Turkish empire to which Barbarossa had sub- 
jected it. Ever since he, as captain hasha, com- 
manded the Ottoman fleet, Algiers had been governed 
by Hasceii-Aga, a renegado eunuch, wdio, by passing 
through every station in the corsair’s service, had 
acquired such experience in wmr, that he was well 
fitted for a station which required a man of tried and 
daring courage. Hascen, in order to show how well 
he deserved that dignity, carried on his piratical de- 
predations against the Christian states with amazing 
activity, and outdid, if possible, Barbarossa himself in 
boldness and cruelty. The commerce of the Medi- 
terranean was greatly interrupted by liis cruisers, and 
sucli frequent alarms given to the coast of Spain, that 
there was a necessity of erecting watch-towers at pro- 
per distances, and of keeping- guards constantly on 
foot, in order to descry the approach of his squadrons, 
and to protect the inhabitants from their descents h 
. Of this the emperor had received repeated and cla- 
morous complaints from his subjects, ivho represented 
it as an enterprise corresponding to his power, and 
becoming his liumanity, to reduce Algiers, which, 
since the conquest of Tunis, w'us the common reeep- 
' tacle of all the freebooters ; and to exterminate that 
lawless race, the implacable enemies of the Christian 

1 Sandov- Histor. tom. ii. 293, 2 Jovii Hist, Hb. xl. ii. 2C6, 
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name. Moved partly by their entreaties, and partly 
allured by the hope of adding to the glory which he 
had acquired by his last expedition into Africa, 
Charles, before he left Madrid, in his way to the Low 
Countries, had issued orders, both in Spain and Italy, 
to prepare a fleet and army for this purpose. Xo 
change in circumstances, since that time, could divert 
him from this resolution, or prevail on him to turn 
his arms towards Hungary ; though the success of 
the Turks in that country seemed more immediately 
to require his presence there ; though many of his 
most faithful adherents in Germany urged that the 
defence of the empire ought to he his first and pecu- 
liar care ; though such as hore him no good-will ridi- 
cnled his preposterous conduct in frying from an 
enemy almost at hand, that he might go in quest of a 
remote and more ignoble foe. But to attack the 
sultan in Hungary, how splendid soever that measure 
might appear, was an undertaking -which exceeded his 
power, and was not consistent with his inlerest. To 
draw troops out of Spain or Italy, to march them into 
a country so distant as Hungary, to provide the vast 
apparatus necessary for transporting thither the artil- 
lery, ammunition, and baggage of a regular army, 
and to push the war in that quarter, where there was 
little prospect of bringing it to an issue during several 
campaigns, were undertakings so expensive and un- 
wieldy as did not correspond with the low condition 
of the emperor’s treasury. While his principal force 
•was thus employed, his dominions in Italy and the 
Low Corintries must have lain open to the French 
king, who would not have allowed such a favourable 
opportunity of attacking them to go unimproved. 
Whereas the jVfrican expedition, the preparations for 
which were already frnished, and almost the whole 
expence of it defrayed, would dejjcnd rzpon a single 
effort ; and, besides the security and satisfaction which 
the success of it must give his subjects, would detain 
bim during so short a space, that Francis could hardly 
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take advantage of Ids absence, to invade bis dominions 
in Europe. 

His prepara- accounts, Charles adliered 

tions. to bis first plan, and with sucb determined 

obstinacy, that be paid no regard to tbe pope, who 
advised, or to Andrew Doria, wbo conjured bim not 
to expose bis whole armament to almost unavoidable 
destruction, by venturing- to approach tbe dangerous 
coast of Algiers at such an advanced season of the 
year, and when tbe autumnal winds were so violent. 
Having embarked on board Doria’ s galleys at Porto- 
Vencre, tbe Genoese territories, be soon found that 
this experienced sailor bad not judged wrong con- 
cerning tbe element with which be was so well ac- 
quainted ; for sucb a storm arose, that it was with the 
utmost difficulty and danger be readied Sardinia, the 
place of general rendezvous. Hut as bis courage was 
undaunted, and his temper often inflexible, neither ‘ 
tbe remonstrances of tbe pope and Doria, nor tbe 
danger to t^icb be bad already been exposed by dis- 
regarding their advice, bad any other effect than to 
confirm him in bis fatal resolution. Tlie force, indeed, 
wdiich be bad collected was sucb as might have in- 
spired a prince less adventurous, and less confident 
ill bis own schemes, with tbe most sanguine hopes of., 
success. It consisted of twenty thousand foot, and 
two thousand horse, Spaniards, Italians, and Ger- 
mans, mostly veterans, together with three thousand 
volunteers, the flower of the Spanish and Italian nobi- 
lity, fond of paying court to the emperor by attending 
bim in bis favourite expedition, and eager to share 
in the glory which they believed be was going to 
reap ; to these were added a thousand soldiers sent 
from Malta by tbe order of St. John, led by a hun- 
dred of its most gallant knights, 
lands in The voyage, JBrom Maj orca to the African 

Africa. coast, was iiot less tedious, or full of 
hazard, than that tvhicb he had just finished. When 
ho approached the land, the roll of the sea, and ve- 
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hemence of the winds, would not permit the troops 
to disembark. But at last, the emperor, seizing a 
favourable opportunity, landed them without opposi- 
tion, not far from Algiers, and immediately advanced 
towards the town. To oppose this mighty army, 
Hascen had only eight hundred Turks, and five thou- 
sand Moors, partly natives of Africa, and partly re- 
fugees from Granada. He returned, however, a fierce 
and haughty answer when summoned to surrender. 
But with such a handful of soldiers, neither his des- 
perate courage, nor consummate skiU in war, could 
have long resisted forces superior to those which had 
defeated Barharossa at the head of sixty thousand 
men, and which had reduced Tunis, in spite of all Hs 
endeavours to save it. 

But how far soever the emperor might disasters 
think himself beyond the reach of any 
danger from the enemy, he was suddenly ® 
exposed to a more dreadful calamity, and one against 
which human prudence and human efforts availed no- 
tliing. On the second day after his landing, and be- 
fore he had time for any thing but to disperse some 
light-armed Arabs, who molested his troops on their 
march, the clouds began to gather, and the heavens to 
appear with a fierce and threatening aspect. Towards 
evening, rain began to fall, accompanied with violent 
wind ; and, the rage of the tempest increasing during 
the night, the soldiers, who had brought nothing 
ashore hut their arms, remained exposed to all its 
fury, without tents, or shelter, or cover of any kind. 
The ground was soon so wet that they conld not lie 
down on it ; their camp, being in alow situation, was 
overfiowed with water, and they sunk at every step 
to the ancles in mud ; while the wind blew with such 
impetuosity, that, to jirevent their falling, they were 
obliged to thrust their spears into the ground, and to 
support themselves by taking hold of them. Hascen 
was too '\dgilant an officer to allow an enemy in such 
distres^'to remain unmolested. About the dawn of 
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raorning, he sallied out with soldiers, who, heaving 
been screened from the storm under their own roofs, 
were fresh and vigorous. A body of Italians, who 
were stationed nearest the city, dispirited and be- 
numbed with cold, fled at the approach of the Turks. 
Thp troops at the post beliind them discovered greater 
courage ; but, as the rain had extinguished their 
matches, and wet their powder, their muskets were 
useless, and having scarcely strength to handle their 
other arms, they were soon thrown into confusion. 
Almost the -whole army, with the emperor himself in 
person, was obliged to advance, before the enemy 
could bo repulsed, who, after spreading .such general 
consternation, and killing a considerable number of 
men, retired at last in good order. 

But all feeling or remembrance of this 
' loss and danger were quickly obliterated 
by a morp dreadful as well as aftecting spectacle. 
It was now broad day; tbe hunicane had abated no- 
thing of its violence, and the sea appeared agitated 
with all the rage of which that destructive clement is 
capable ; all the ship.s, on -wbicli alone the whole army 
knew that their safety and subsistence depended 
■were seen driven fl.*om their anchors, some clashing 
against each other, some heat to piece.s on the rocks, 
many forced ashore, and not a fe-w sinking in the 
waves. In less than an hour fifteen ships of war, 
and a hundred and forty transports, with eight thou- 
sand men, perished ; and such of the unhappy crews 
as escaped the fury of the sea -were murdered without 
mercy by the Arabs, as soon as tliey reached laud. 
The emperor stood in silent anguish and astonishment 
beholding this fatal event, which at once blasted all 
his hopes of success, and buried in the depths the vast 
stores wdiich he had provided, as ■well for annoying 
the enemy, as for subsisting his o-svn troops, lie had 
it not in hi.s power to afford them any other assistance 
or relief than by sending some troops to drive away 
the Arab.s, and thus delivering a few who werd' so for- 
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tunate as to get ashore from the cruel fate which their 
companions had met with. At last the wind began 
to fall, and to give some hopes that as many sHps 
might escape as would he sufl5.cient to save the army 
from perishing by famine, and transport them hack to 
Europe. But these were only hopes ; the approacii 
of evening covered the sea with darkness ; and it 
being impossible for the officers aboard the ships which 
had outlived the storm, to send any intelligence to 
their companions who were ashore, they remained 
during the night in all the anguish of suspense and 
uncertainty. 'Next day, a boat, dispatched by Doria, 
made shift to reach land, wdth information that having 
weathered out the stoi-m, to which, during fifty years’ 
knowledge of the sea, he had never seen any equal in 
fierceness and horror, he had found it necessary to 
hear away with his shattered ships to Cape MetafuE. 
He advised the emperor, as the face of the sky was 
still lowering and tempestuous, to march with all speed 
to that place, where the troops could re-embark with 
greater ease. 

Whatever comfort this intelligence obliged to re- 
afforded Charles, from being assured that 
part of his fleet had escaped, was balanced by the 
new cares and perplexity in which it involved him 
with regard to liis army. Metafuz was at least three 
days’ march from his present camp ; all the provisions 
tvdiich he had brought ashore at his first landing were 
now consumed ; his soldiers, worn out with fatigue, 
were hardly able for such a march, even in a firendly 
country ; and being dispirited by a succession of 
hardships, which victory itself would scarcely have 
rendered tolerable, they were in no condition to 
undergo new toils. But the situation of the army 
rvas such as allowed not one moment for deliberation, 
nor left it in the least doubtful what to choose. They 
were ordered instantly to march, the wounded, the 
sick, and the feeble being placed in the centre ; such 
as seemed most vigorous w^ere stationed in the front 
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and rear. Tlien the sad effects of Avliat they had 
suffered began to appear more manifestly than ever, 
and new calamities were added to all those which 
they had already endured. Some could hardly bear 
tlie weight of their arms ; others, spent with the toil 
of forcing their way through deep and almost impas- 
sable roads, sunk down and died ; many perished by 
famine, as the whole army subsisted chiefly on roots 
and berries, or the flesh of horses, killed by the em- 
peror’s order, and distributed among the several bat- 
talions ; many were drowned in brooks, which were 
swoln so much by the excessive rains, that in passing 
them they waded up to the chin ; not a few were killed 
by the enemy, who durmg the greatest part of their 
retreat, alarmed, harassed, and annoyed them night 
and day. At last they arrived at IMctafuz ; and the 
weather being now so calm as to restore their com- 
munication with the fleet, they were supplied with 
plenty of provisions, and cheered with the prospect of 
safety. 

His fortitude During this dreadful series of calamities, 
of mind, emperor discovered great qualities, 

many of winch a long-continued flow of prosperity 
had scarcely afforded him an opportunity of display- 
ing. He appeared conspicuous for firmness and con- 
stancy of spirit, for magnanimity, fortitude, humanity, 
and compassion. He endured as great liardships as 
the meanest soldier; he exposed hi,s own person 
wherever danger threatened ; he encouraged the de- 
sponding ; visited the sick and wounded ; and ani- 
mated all by Ms words and example. When the 
army embarked, he was among- the last who left the 
shore, although a body of Arabs hovered at no great 
distance, ready* to fall on the rear. By 'these virtues, 
Charles atoned, in some degree, for his obstinacy and 
presumption in midertaking an ex])edition so fatal to 
his subjects. 

Returns to The calamities which attended this un- 
Europe. fortunate enterjprisc did not end here ; for 
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no sooner were the forces got on board, than a new 
storm arising, though less furious than the former, 
scattered the fleet, and obliged them, separately, to 
make towards such ports in Spain or Italy as they 
could first reach ; thus spreading the account of their 
disasters, with all the circumstances of aggravation 
and horror, -which their imagination, still under the 
influence of fear, suggested. The emperor himself, 
after escaping great dangers, and being forced into 
the port of Bugia in Afiica, where he was obliged by 
contrary winds to remain several weeks, jjecem. 2. 
arrived at last in Spain, in a condition 
very different from that in which he had returned 
from his former expedition against the infidels h 

1 Carol. V. Expeditio ad Argyriam, per Nicolaum Villag- 
nonexn. Etjuitem Rhodium,, ap. Scardiuni, v. ii. 365. Jovii 
Hi.st. lib. xl. p. 269. &c. Vera y Zuniga Vida de Carlos V. 
p. 83. Sandov. -Histor. ii. 239, &c. 
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BOOK VIL 

The calamities wliicli the emperor suffered 
Renewal of in his unfortunate cnter])rise against Algiers 
Frands^and Were great ; and the account oi’ these, u'liicli 
augmented in proportion as it sijread at a 
greater distance from the scene of his dis- 
asters, encouraged Francis to begin hostilities, on 
which he had been for some time resolved. But ho 
did not think it prudent to produce, as the motives of 
this resolution, either his ancient pretensions to the 
duchy of Milan, or the emperor’s disingcnuity in 
violating his repeated promises with regard to the 
restitution of that country. The former might have 
been a good reason against concluding the truce of 
Nice, but was none for breaking it ; the latter could 
not be urged without exposing his own credulity as 
much as the emperor’s ivant of integrity. A violent 
and unwarrantable action of one of the imperial 
generals furnished him with a reason to justify his 
taking arms, which was of greater weight than either 
of these, and such as would have roused him, if he 
had been as desirous of peace as he was eager for 
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war. Francis, l)y signing the treaty of truce at Nice, 
without consulting Solyman, gave (as he foresaw) 
great offence to that haughty monarch, who con- 
sidered an alliance with him as an honour of which 
a Christian prince had cause to he proud. The 
friendly interview of the French king with the em- 
peror in Provence, followed hy such extraordinary 
appearances of union and confidence which distin- 
guished the reception of Charles when he passed 
through the dominions of Francis to the Low Coun- 
tries, induced the sultan to suspect that the two rivals 
had at last foi'g’Otten their ancient enmity, in order 
that they might form such a general confederacy 
against the Ottoman power, as had been long wished 
for in Clndstendom, and often attempted in vain. 
Charles, -sritli his usual art, endeavoured to conArm 
and strengthen these suspicions, hy instructing his 
emissaries at Constantinople, as well as in those courts 
with which Solyman held any intelligence, to repre- 
sent the concord, between him and Francis to he so 
entire, that their sentiments, views, and pursuits would 
he the same for the future h It was not without 
difEculty that Francis effaced these impressions ; but 
the addi-ess of Rincon, the French ambassador at the 
Porte, together with the manifest advantage of carry- 
ing on hostilities against the house of Austria in con- 
cert w'ith France, prevailed at length on the sultan 
not only to bani.sh his suspicions, but to enter into a 
closer conjunction witli Francis than ever. Rincon 
returned into France, in order to communicate to his 
master a scheme of the sultan’s, for gaining the con- 
currence of the Venetians in their operations against 
the common enemy. Solyman having lately con- 
cluded a peace with that republic, to which the media- 
tion of Francis and the good offices of Rincon had 
greatly contributed, thought it not impossible to allure 
the senate hy such advantages, as, together with the 


1 Mem. tie Ribier, torn. i. p. 502. 
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example of the French monarch, might overbalance 
any scruples arising either from decency or caution, 
that could operate on the other side. Francis, vrarmly 
approving of this measure, dispatched Rincon back to 
Constantinople, and, directing him to go by Venice 
along with Fregoso, a Genoese exile, whom he ap- 
pointed his ambassador to that republic, empowered 
them to negotiate the matter witli tlie senate, to whom 
Solyman had sent an envoy for the same purpose b 
The Marquis del Guasto, governor of the Milanese, 
an officer of great abilities, but capable of attempting 
and executing the most atrocious actions, got intel- 
ligence of the motions and destination of these am- 
bassadors. As he knew how much his master wished 
to discover the intentions of the French king, and of 
what consequence it was to retard the execution of 
his measures, he employed some soldiers belonging 
The murder to the gairison of Pavia to lie in wait for 
sadors'^™^^*' Fregoso as they sailed down 

pretext for the Po, wlio murdered them and most of 
their attendants, and seized their papers. 
Upon receiving an account of this barbarous outrage, 
committed, during the subsistence of a truce, against 
persons held sacred by the most uncivilized nations, 
Francis’s grief for the nnhajipy fate of two servants 
whom he loved and trusted, his uneasiness at the in- 
terruption of his schemes by their death, and every 
other passion, were swallowed up and lost in the in- 
dignation which this insult on the honour of his crown 
excited. He exclaimed loudly against Guasto, who, 
having drawn upon himself all the infamy of assassi- 
nation -without making any discovery of importance, 
as the ambassadors had left their instructions and 
other papers of consequence behind them, now boldly 
denied his being accessory in anywise to the crime. 
He sent an ambassador to the emperor, to demand 
suitable reparation for an indignity, which no prince, 
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however inconsiderable or pusillanimous soever, could 
tamely endure : and when Charles, impatient at that 
time to set out on his African expedition, endeavoured 
to put him off with an evasive answer, he appealed 
to all the courts in Europe, setting forth the heinous- 
ness of the injury, the spirit of moderation with which 
he had applied for redress, and the iniquity of the 
emperor in disregarding this just request. 

Notwithstanding the confidence wdth wliich Guasto 
asserted his own innocence, the accusations of the 
Ffench gained greater credit than all his protesta- 
tions ; and Bellay, the French commander in Pied- 
mont, procured, at length, by his industry and ad- 
dress, such a minute detail of the transaction, with 
the testimony of so many of the parties concerned, as 
amounted almost to a legal proof of the marquis’s 
guilt. In consequence of this opinion of the public, 
confirmed hy such strong evidence, Francis’s com- 
plaints were universally allowed to be well founded, 
and the steps which he took towards renewig hosti- 
lities were ascribed not merely to ambition or resent- 
ment, but to the unavoidable necessity of vindicating 
the honour of bis crown d 

However just Francis might esteem his own cause, 
he did not trust so much to that, as to neglect the. 
proper precautions for gaining other allies besides the 
sultan, by whose aid he might counterbalance the 
emperor’s superior power. But his negotiatious to 
tins effect were attended with very little success. 
Henry VIII., eagerly bent at that time upon schemes 
against Scotland, wdiicli he knew w-ould at once dis- 
solve his union with France, was inclinable rather to 
hike part wdth the emperor, than to contribute in any 
degree towards favouring the operations against him. 
The pope adhered inviolably to his ancient system of 
neutrality. The Yenetians, notwithstanding Soly- 
raan’s solicitations, imitated the pope’s example. 
The Germans, satisfied with the religious liberty 
1 yiOw. (If bellay, 3C7, Jovii. Hist. lib. xl, 2Cfi. 
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wliicli they enjoyed, found it more their interest to 
gratify than to irritate the emperor; so that the Kings 
of Denmark and Sweden, who on this oceasioii were 
first drawn in to interest themselves in the quarrels 
of the more potent monarchs of the south, and the 
Duke of Cleves, who had a dispute with the emperor 
about the possession of Gueldres, were the only con- 
federates whom Fi’aneis secured. But the dominions 
of the two former lay at such a distance, and the 
power of the latter was so inconsiderable, that he 
gained little by their alliance. 

But Francis, by vigorous clibrts of his 
duatry In pro- own activity, supplied every defect. Being 
afiiicted at this time with a distemper, 
wdiich was the effect of his irregular plea- 
sures, and which prevented his pursuing them with 
the same licentious indulgence, he applied to business 
with more than his usual industry. The same cause 
which occasioned this extraoz'dinary attention to his 
affairs, rendered him morose and dissatisfied with the 
ministers whom he had hitherto employed. Tliis 
accidental peevishness being sharpened by reflecting 
on the false steps into which he had lately been be- 
trayed, as well as the insults to w'hich he had been 
exposed, some of those in whom he had usually 
placed the greatest confidence felt the effects of this 
change in his temper, and w'cre deprived of their 
offices. At last he disgraced Montmorency himself, 
who had long directed affairs, as well civil as military, 
with all the authority of a minister no less beloved 
than trusted by his master ; and Francis being fond 
of shonung that the fall of such a powerful favourite 
did not affect the vigour or prudence of lii.s adminis- 
tration, this was a ne%v motive to redouble his dili- 
gence in preparing to open the wuir by some splendid 
and extraordinary effort. 

in;i2. He accordingly brought into the field 

k‘s armies. One to act in Luxenihoiu*g, 

into tiie field, under the Duke of Orleans, accompanied 
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by the Duke of Lorrain as Ms instructor in the art of 
•war. Another, commanded by the dauphin, marched 
towards the frontiers of Spain. A third, led by Van 
Rossem, the Marshal of Gueldres, and composed 
chiefly of the troops of Cleves, had Brabant allotted 
for the theatre of its operations. A fourth, of which 
the Duke ofVendome was general, hovered on the 
borders of Flanders. The last, consisting of the 
forces cantoned in Piedmont, was destined for the 
Admu'al Annebaut. The dauphin and his brother 
were appointed to command where the chief exertions 
were intended, and the greatest honour to be reaped ; 
the army of the former amounted to forty thousand, 
that of the latter to thirty thousand men. NotMng 
appears more surprising than that Francis did not 
pour with these numerous and irresistible armies into 
the Milanese, which had so long been the object of 
his wishes as well as enterprises ; and that he should 
clioose rather to turn almost his whole strength into 
another direction, and towards new conquests. But 
the remembrance of disasters which he had met woth 
in his former expeditions into Italy, together with 
the difficulty of supporting a war carried on at such 
a distance from his owm dominions, had gradually 
abated his violent inclination to obtain footing in that 
country, and made Mm •willing to try the fortune of 
his arms in another quarter. At . the same time he 
expected to make such a powerful impression on the 
frontier of Spain, where there were few to'vvns of any 
strength, and no army assemhlcd to oppose him, as 
might enable him to recover possession of the country 
of Roussillon, lately dismembered from the French 
crown, before Charles could bring into the flold any 
force able to obstruct Ms progress. The necessity of 
supporting his ally, the Duke of Cleves, and the 
liope of drawdng a considerable body of soldiers out 
of Germany by his means, determined him to act with 
vigour in the Low Countries. 

Ch. VOL. II. D cl 
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The daupliin and Duke of Orleans 
Their ope- Opened the campaign much about the 
rations. . ^he former laying- siege to 

Perpignan, the capital of Roussillon, and the 
latter entering Luxembourg. The Duke of Orleans 
pushed his operations with the greatest rapidity and 
success, one town falling after another, until no place 
in that large duchy remained in the emperor’s hands 
but Thionville. Nor could he have failed of over- 
running the adjacent provinces with the same ease, if 
he had not voluntarily sttipped short in this career of 
victory. But a report prevailing that the emperor 
had determined to hazard a battle in order to save 
Perpignan, on a sudden the duke, prompted by 
youthful ardour, or moved, perhaps, by jealousy of 
his brother, whom he both envied and hated, aban- 
doned his own conquest, and hastened to'\vards Rems- 
sillon, ill order to divide with him the glory of the 
victory. 

On his departure, some of his troops were dis- 
banded, others deserted their colours, and the rest, 
cantoned in the towns which he had taken, remained 
inactive. By tliis conduct, which leaves a dishonour- 
able imputation either on his understanding or his 
heart, or on both, he not only renounced whatever he 
could have hoped from such a promising commence- 
ment of the campaign, hut gave the enemy an oppor- 
tunity of recovering, before the end of summer, all the 
conquests which he had gained. On the Spanish 
frontier, the emperor was not so inconsiderate as to 
venture on a battle, the loss of which might have en- 
dangered his kingdom, Peqrignan, though poorly 
fortified, and briskly attacked, having been largely 
supplied with ammunition and provisions by tlie vigi- 
lance of Doriid, w'as defended so long and so vigor- 
ously by the Duke of Alva, the persevering obstinacy 
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of whose temper fitted him admirably for such a 
service, that at last the French, after a siege of three 
months, wasted hy diseases, repulsed in several 
assaults, and despairing of success, relinquished the 
undertaking, and retired into their own countryh 
Thus all Francis’s mighty preparations, either from 
some defect in his own conduct, or from the superior 
power and prudence of his rival, produced no effects 
which Lore any proportion to his expense and efforts, 
or such as gratified, in any degree, his own hopes, or 
answered the expectation of Europe. The only solid 
advantage of the campaign was the acquisition of a 
few towns in Piedmont, which Bellay gained rather 
hy stratagem and address, than hy force of arms 

The emperor and Francis, though both 
considerably exhausted hy such great but Preparation*, 
indecisive efforts, discovering no abate- camaigir 
ment of their mutual animosity, employed 
iill their attention, tried every expedient, and turned 
themselves towards every quarter, in order to acquire 
new allies, together wdth such a reinforcement of 
strength as would give them the superiority in the 
ensuing campaign. Charles, taking advantage of the 
terror and resentment of the Spaniai*ds, upon the 
sudden invasion of their country, prevailed on the 
eortes of the several kingdoms to grant him subsidies 
with a more liberal hand than usual. At the same 
time he borrowed a large sum from John, King of 
Portugal, and, hy way of security for his repayment, 
put him in possession of the Molucca isles in the East 
Indies, with the gauifnl commerce of precious spices, 
w'liich that sequestered comer of the globe yields. 
FFot satisfied with this, he negotiated a mairiage 
heriveen Pliilip, his only son, now in his sixteenth 
year, and Mary, daughter of that monarch, witli whom 
iier fiither, tlie most opulent prince in Europe, gave a 

1 Sandov. Hist. tom. ii. 315. 

2 Ibid. ii. 318. Mem. cle Bellay, 387, &c. Foxer. ix. 237. 
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large dower-; and having likewise persuaded the 
cortes of Aragon and Valencia to recognise Philip as 
the heir of these crowns, he obtained from them the 
donative usual on such occasions^. These extraordi- 
nary supplies enabled him to make such additions to 
his forces in Spain, that he could detach a great body 
into the Low Countries, and yet reserve as many as 
were sufficient for the defence of the kingdom. Having 
thus provided for the security of Spain, and com- 
mitted the government of it to his son, he sailed for 
Italy in liis way to Germany. But how 
attentive soever to raise the funds for car- 
rying on the war, or eager to grasp at any new expe- 
dient for that purpose, he was not so inconsiderate as 
to accept of an overture which Paul, knowing his 
necessities, artfully threw out to him. That ambi- 
tious pontifi', no less sagacious to discern, than watch- 
ful to seize opportunities of aggrandizing his family, 
solicited him to grant Octavio, his grandchild, whom 
the emperor had admitted to the honour of being his 
son-in-law, the investiture of tlie duchy of Hi] an, in 
return for which he promised such a sum of money as 
wmukl have gone far towards supplying all his present 
exigencies. But Charles, as well fVom rmwillingneas 
to alienate a province (jf so much rxilue, as from dis- 
gust at the pope, ’who had lutherto refused to join in 
the war against France, rejected the proposal. His 
dissatisfoction with Paul at that juncture was so 
great, that he even refused to approve his alienating 
Parma and Placentia from tlie patrimony of St. Peter, 
and settling them on Ms son and grandson as a fief to 
be held of the holy see. As no other expedient for 
raising money among the Italian states remained, he 
consented to withdraw the garrisons ’vvhicli he had 
hitherto kept in the citadels of Florence and Leghorn ; 
in consideration for wJiich, he received a large present 
from Cosmo de’ Medici, who bj' this means secured 


^ Feireras, ix. 238. 241. Jovii Hist. lib. xlii. 208. G, 
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his own independence, and got possession of two forts, 
which were justly called the fetters of Tuscany h 

But Charles, while he seemed to hare 
turned his whole attention towards raising n^lotSFiMi's ^ 
the sums necessary for defraying the ex- Hsnry 
penses of the year, had not been negligent 
of objects more distant, though no less important, 
and had concluded a league ofiensive and defensive 
with Henry VIII., from which he derived, in the 
end, greater advantage than from all his other prepa- 
rations. Several slight circumstances, which have 
already been mentioned, had begun to alienate the 
aifections of that' monarch from Francis, with whom 
he had been for some time in close alliance ; and new 
incidents of greater moment had occurred to increase 
his disgust and animosity. Henry, desi- 
rous of establishing an uniformity in reli- 
gion in both the British kingdoms, as well 
as fond of making proselytes to liis own 
opinions, had formed a scheme of persuading his 
nephew, the King of Scots, to renounce the pope’s 
supremacy, and to adopt the same systerh of reforma- 
tion, which he had introduced into England. This 
measure lie pursued with his usual eagerness and 
impetuosity, making such advantageous oiFers to 
.Tames, whom he considered as not over-scrupulously 
attached to any religious tenets, that he hardly 
doubted of success. His propositions were accord- 
ingly received in such a manner, that he flattered 
himself with having gained his point. But the Scot- 
tish ecclesiastics, foreseeing how fatal the union of 
their sovereign with England must prove both to 
their own power, and to the established system of 
religion ; and the partisans of France, no less con- 
vinced that it would jpnt an end to the influence of 
that crown upon the public councils of Scotland ; 

J Adriana, Istoria, i. 195. Sleid. 312. Jovii Hist. lib. xliii. 
p. 301. Vita di Cos. Medici da Baldini, p. 34, 
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combined together, and, by tbeir insinuations, de- 
feated Henry’s scheme at the very moment when he 
expected it to have taken effect h Too haughty to 
brook such a disappointment, which he imputed as 
much to the arts of the Trench, as to the levity of 
the Scottish monarch, he took arms against Scotland, 
threatening to subdue the kingdom, since he could 
not gain the friendship of its king. At the same 
time, his resentment against Francis quickened his 
negotiations with the emperor, an alliance with whom 
he was now as forward to accept as the other could 
be to offer it. During tliis war with Scotland, and 
before the conclusion of his negotiations with Charles, 
James V. died, leaving his crown to Mary, his only 
daughter, an infant of a few days old. Upon this 
event, Henry altered at once his whole system ndth 
regard to Scotland, and abandoning all thoughts of 
conquering it, aimed at what was more advantageous 
as well as more practicable, an union Avith that Hng- 
dom by a marriage between Edward his only son and 
* the young queen. But here too, lie apprehended a 
vigorous opposition from the Fi-cnch faction in Scot- 
land, which began to bestir itself in order to thwart 
the measure. The necessity of crushing this party 
among the Scots, and of preventing Francis from 
furnishing them any effectual aid, confirmed Henry’s 
resolution of brealdng with France, and pushed him 
on to put a finisliing hand to the treaty of confederacy 
with the emperor. 

FeTj n league were contained, first of 

Alliance be- all, articles for securing their future amity 
and mutual defence ; then were enumerated 

the demands which tliey were respectively 
to make upon Francis ; and the plan of their opera- 
tions was fixed, if he should refuse to grant them 
satisfaction. They agreed to require that Francis 
should not only renounce his alliance ivith Solyman, 
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wMcli laad been tbe source of infinite calamities to 
Christendom, but also that he should make reparation 
for the damages which that unnatural union had 
occasioned ; that he should restore Burgundy to the 
emperor; that he should desist immediately from 
hostilities, and leave Charles at leisure to oppose the 
common enemy of the Christian faith ; and that he 
should immediately pay the sums due to Henry, or 
put some towns in his hands as security to that effect. 
If, within forty days, he did not comply with these 
demands, they then engaged to invade France each 
with twenty thousand foot and five thousand horse, 
and not to lay down their arms until they had re- 
covered Burgundy, together with the towns on the 
Somme, for the emperor, and Normandy and Guienne, 
or even the whole realm of France, for Henryk 
Their heralds, accordingly, set out with these haughty 
requisitions ; and though they were not permitted to 
enter France, the two raonarehs held themselves fully 
entitled to execute whatever was stipulated in their 
treaty. 

Francis, on his part, was not less dili- ne- 

gent in preparing for the approaching cam- gotiauons 
paign. Having early observed symptoms 
of Henry’s disgust and alienation, and finding all his 
endeavours to soothe and reconcile him ineffectual, 
he knew his temper too well not to expect that open 
hostilities would quickly follow upon this cessation 
of friendship. For this reason, he redoubled his en- 
deavours to obtain firom Solymau such aid as might 
counterbalance the great accession of strength which 
the emperor would receive by his alliance with Eng- 
land. In order to supply the place of the two am- 
bassadors who had been murdered by Guasto, he sent 
as his envoy, first to Venice, and then, to Constanti- 
nople, Paulin, who, though in no higher rank than a 
captain of foot, was deemed worthy of being raised to 
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this important station, to which he was recommended, 
by Bellay, who had trained him to the arts of nego- 
tiation, and made trial of his talents and address on 
several occasions. Nor did he belie the opinion con- 
ceived of his courage and abilities. Hastening to 
Constantinople, without regarding the dangers to 
which he was exposed, he urged his master’s demands 
with such boldness, and availed himself of every cir- 
cumstance with such dexterity, that he soon removed 
all the sultan’s difficulties. As some of the bashas, 
swayed either by their own opinion, or influenced by 
the emperor’s emissaries, who had made their way 
even into this court, had declared in the divan against 
acting in concert with B’rance, he found means either 
to convince or silence them h At last he obtained 
orders for Bax'barossa to sail with a powerful fleet, 
and to regulate all his operations hy the directions of 
the French king. Francis was not equally successful 
in his attempts to gain the princes of the empire. 
The extraordinary rigour with which lie tliought it 
necessary to punish such of his snhjccds as had em- 
braced the protestaut opinions, in order to give some 
notable evidence of his own zeal for the catholic faith, 
and to wipe off the imputations to wliich he was liable 
from his confederacy with the Turks, placed an in- 
superable barrier between, him and such of the Ger- 
mans as interest or inclination would have prompted 
most readily to join him Flis chief advantage, 
however, over the emperor, he derived on this, as on 
other occasions, from the contiguity of his dominions, 
as well as from the extent of the royal authority in 
France, which exempted him from all the delays and 
disappointments unavokLable wherever popular assem- 
blies jirovidc for the expcnces of governmont by 
occasional and frugal subsidies. Hence his domestic 
preparations were always carried on with vigour and 

1 Sandov. Histor. tom, ii. 34G. Jovii Hist. Hh. xli. 285, &c. 
300, &c. Brantome. a Seek. lib. iii. 403, 
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fapiclity, while those -of the emperor, unless when 
quickened by some foreign supply, or some temporary 
expedient, were extremely slow and dilatory. 

Long before any army was in readiness operations in 
to oppose him, Francis took the field in the tiie Low 
Low Countries, against which he turned 
the whole weight of the war. He made himself 
master of Landrecy, which he determined to keep as 
the , key to the whole province of Hainault, and 
ordered it to be fortified with gi'eat care. Turning 
from thence to the right, he entered the duchy of 
Luxembourg, and found it in the same defenceless 
state as in the former year. "While ho was thus em- 
ployed, the emperor having dranm together an army, 
composed of all the different nations subject to his 
government, entered the territories of the Duke of 
Cleves, on whom he had vowed to inflict exemplary 
vengeance. This prince, ■whose conduct and situation 
were similar to that of liobert de la Mark in the first 
war between Charles and Francis, resembled him 
likewise in his fate. Unable, with his feeble army, 
to face the emperor, who advanced at the head of 
forty-four thousand men, he retired at his approach ; 
and the imperialists being at liberty to act as they 
pleased, immediately investedDuren. That The emperor 
town, though gallantly defended, was taken heMmes^mas- 
by assault ; all the inhabitants were put to duchy of 
the sword, and the place itself reduced to 
ashes. This di'eadfiil example of severity 
struck the people of the country with such general 
terror, that all the other towns, even such as were 
capable of resistance, sent their keys to the emperor ; 
and before a body of French, detached to his assist- 
ance, could come up, the duke himself was obliged to 
make hi.s submission to Charles in tlie most abject 
manner. Being admitted into the imperial presence, 
lie kneeled, together with eight of liis principal sub- 
jects, and implored mercy. The emperor allowed 
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him to remain in that ignominions posture, and eye- 
ing hii-n with a haughty and severe look, without 
deigning to answer a single word, remitted him to 
his ministers. The conditions, however, which they 
prescribed, were not so rigorous as he had reason to 

Sept 7 expected after such a reception. He 

was obliged to renounce his alliance with 
France and Denmark ; to resign all his pretensions to 
the duchy of Gueldres ; to enter into perpetual amity 
with the emperor and King of the Romans. In re- 
turn for which, all his hereditary dominions W'ere re- 
stored, except two tonms, which the emperor kept as 
pledges of the duke’s fidelity during the continuance 
of the war ; and he was reinstated in lus privileges 
as a prince of the empire. Not long after, Charles, 
as a proof of the sincerity of his reconcilement, gave 
him in marriage one of the daughters of his brother 
Ferdinand h 

Besieges Lan- Having thus chastised the presumption 
dreoy. Qp Duke of Cloves, detached one of his 
allies from Francis, and annexed to his own domi- 
nions in the Low Countries a considerable province 
which lay contiguous to them, Charles advanced to- 
wards Hainault, and laid siege to Landrecy. There, 
as the first fruits of his alliance with Henry, he was 
joined by six thousand English under Sir Jolm 
Wallop. The garrison, consisting of veteran troops 
commanded by De la Lande and Dessu, two officers 
of reputation, made a vigorous resistance. Francis 
approached with all his forces to relieve that place ; 
Charles covered the siege ; both were determined to 
hazard an engagement ; and all Europe expected to 
see this contest, wliich had continued so long, decided 
at last by a battle between two great armies, led by 
their respective monarchs in person. Rut the ground 

1 Harffii Annal. Brabant, tom, i. 623. Kccueil des Traites, 
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xvldeli separated tlieir two camps was siicli, as ]3ut the 
disadvantage manifestly on his side w^ho should ven- 
ture to attack, and neither of them chose to run that 
risk. Amidst a variety of movements, in order to 
draw the enemy into the snare, or to avoid it them- 
selveS) Francis, •with admirahle conduct and equal 
good fortune, threw first a supply, of fresh troops, and 
then a convoy of provisions, into the town, so that the 
emperor, despairing of success, 'withdrew into •winter- 
quarters \ in order to preserve his army from being 
entirely ruined by the rigour of the season. 

During this campaign, Solyman fulfilled 
his engagements to the French king •with vfde^Hu™" 
great punctuality. He himself marched 
into Hungary with a numerous army ; and 
as the princes of the empire made no great effort to 
save a coimtry which Charles, by employing his O’wn 
force against Francis, seemed willing to sacrifice, 
tliere was no appearance of any body of troops to op- 
pose his progress. He besieged, one after another, 
duinque Ecclesise, Alba, and Gran, the three most 
considerable towns in the kingdom, of which Ferdi- 
nand had kept possession. The first was taken by 
storm ; the other two surrendered ; and tlie whole 
kingdom, a small comer excepted, -was subjected to 
the Turkish yoke*. About the same time, Bartarossa’s 
Barharossa sailed with a fleet of a himdred descent on 
and ten galleys, and, coasting along the “ 
shore of Calabria, made a descent at Rheggio, which 
he plundered and burnt ; and advancing from thence 
to the mouth of the Tiber, he stopped there to water. 
The citizens of Rome, ignorant of his destination, and 
filled -with terror, began to fly with such general pre- 
cipitation, that the city would have been totally de- 
serted, if they liad not resumed courage upon letters 
from Paulin, the French en'voy, assuring them that 

^ Mem. de Bellay, 405, &c. 

2 listuanhaffii Histor. Hung. lib. sv. 167. 
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no violence or injury would be olFered by the Turks 
to any state in alliance with the king his master h 
From Ostia, Barbarossa sailed to Marseilles, and 
being joined by the French fleet with a body of land- 
forces on board, under the Count d’Enguien, a gallant 
young prince of the house of Bourbon, they directed 
their course towards Nice, the sole retreat of the un- 
fortunate Duke of Savoy. There, to the 
August . and scandal of all Christen- 

dom, the lilies of France and crescent of Mahomnt 
appeared in conjunction against a fortress on which 
the cross of Savoy was displayed. The town, how- 
ever, was bravely defended against their combined 
force by Montfort, a Savoyard gentleman, who stood 
a general assault, and repulsed the enemy with great 
loss, before he retired into the castle. That fort, si- 
tuated tipou a rock, on which the artillery made no 
impression, and which could not be undermined, he 
held out so long, that Doria had time to ajiproach -with 
his fleet, and the Marquis del Guasto to march with 
^ g a body of troops from Milan. Upon intel- 
■ ’ ligenceofthis, the Frcncli and Turks raised 
the siege ^ ; and Francis had not even the consolation 
of success, to render the infamy which he drew on 
himself, by callmg in such an auxiliary, more par- 
donable. 

Preparations ^he small progress of either party 

lor a new during tlus Campaign, it w'as obvious to 
campaign. a length the wuu- might be drawn out 

between two princes, whose power was so equally 
balanced, and w^ho, by their owux talents or activity, 
could so vaiy and multiply their resources. The 
trial w'hich they had now' made of eaeli other’.s strength 
miglit have taught them the imprudence of pei-.si.sting in 
a war, wFerein there -was greater ajxpcarance of their 


^ Jovii Hist. lib. sliii. .%4, &c. Pallavic. ICO, 

- Guicbenon, Histoirc de Savoye, tom. i, p. Oal. Mum. de 
Bellay, 425, &c. 
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distressing their own dominions than o£ conquering 
those of their adversary, and should have disposed 
both to wish for peace. If Charles and Francis had 
been influenced by considerations of interest or pru- 
dence alone, this, without doubt, must have been the 
manner in which they would have reasoned. But the 
personal animosity, which mingled itself in all their 
quarrels, . had grown to be so violent and implacable, 
that, for the pleasure of gratifying it, they disregarded 
every thing else ; and were infinitely more solicitous 
how to hurt each other, than how to secure what would 
he of advantage to themselves. No sooner then did 
the season, force them to suspend hostilities, than, 
without paying any attention to the pope’s repeated 
endeavours or paternal exhortations to re- establish 
peace, they began to provide for the operations of the 
next year with new vigour, and an activity increasing 
with their hatred. Charles turned his chief attention 
towards gaining the princes .of the empire, and en- 
deavoured to rouse the formidable but unwieldy 
strength of the Germanic body against Affairs of Ger- 
Francis. In order to understand the pro- 
priety of the steps which he took for that purpose, it 
is necessary to review the eWef transactions in that 
country since the diet of Ratisbon, in the year one 
thousand five hundred and forty-one. 

Much about the time that assembly 
broke up, Maurice succeeded his father saxonTsui 
Henry in the government of that part of ' 

Saxony which belonged to the Alhertine » 
branch of the Saxon family. This young prince, 
then only in his twentieth year, had, even at that 
early period, begun to discover the great talents which 
qualified him for acting such a distinguished part in 
the afl’airs of Germany. As soon as he entered upon 
the administration, he struck out into such a neAV and ' 
singular patli, as showed that he aimed, from the 
beginning, at sometliing great and uncommon. 
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Though zealously attached to the protes- 
Jndwfflchict taut opinions j both from eduoation and 
of this young principle, he refused to accede to the league 
prince. Smalkalde, being determined, as he 

said, to maintain the purity of religion, which was the 
original object of that confederacy, but not to en- 
tangle himself in the political interests or combina- 
tions to which it had given rise. At the .same time, 
foreseeing a ruptime between Charles and the confe- 
derates of Smalkalde, and perceiving which of them 
was most likely to prevail in the contest, instead of 
that jealousy and distru.st which tlie other protestants 
expressed of all the emperor’s de-sigiivS, he affected to 
place in him an unbounded conlidencc, and courted 
his favour ■with the utmost assiduity. When the 
other protestants, in the year fifteen hundred and 
forty-two, either declined assisting Ferdinand in Hun- 
gary, or afforded him reluctant and feeble aid, Maurice 
marched thither in per.son, and rejidered himself con- 
spicuous by his zeal and courage. From the same 
motive, he had led to the emperor’s assistance, during 
the last campaign, a body of his own troops ; and the 
gracefulness of his person, his dexterity in all military 
exercises, togetherwith his intrepidity, which courted 
and delighted in danger, did not distijigiiish hhn more 
in the field, than his great ahilitcsandinsiuuiiLiiig iul- 
dress won upon the emperor’s confidence and iavourb 
While by this conduct, which appeared extraordinary 
to those who held the same opinions ‘ndth him concern- 
ing religion, Maurice endeavoured to pay court to 
the emperor, he began to discovei* some degree of 
jealousy of his cousin, the Elector of Saxony. This, 
which proved in the sequel so fatal to the elector, had 
almost occasioned an open ruptnre between them; 
and soon after Maurice’s accession to the government, 
they both took arms with equal rage upon account of 


1 Sleid, 317. Seek. Ub. iii. 371, 380. 428. 
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a dispute about the right of jurisdiction over a paltry 
town situated on the Moldaw. They were prevented, 
however, from proceeding to action by the mediation 
of the Landgrave of Hesse, whose daughter Maurice 
had married, as well as by the powerful and authori- 
tative admonitions of Luther 

Amidst these transactions, the pope, The pope pio- 
though extremely irritated at the emperor’s poses to hoM 
concessions to the protestants at the diet couS’^at 
of Ratisbon, was so warmly solicited on 
all hands, by such as w^ere most devoutly attached to 
the see of Rome, no less than by those whose fidelity 
■ or designs he suspected, to summon a general council, 
that he found it impossible to avoid any longer calling 
that assembly. The impatience for its meeting, and 
the expectations of great eftects from its decisions, 
seemed to grow in proportion to the difficulty of ob- 
taining it. He still adhered, ho-vrever, to Ms original 
resolution of holding it in some town of Italy, where, 
by the number of ecclesiastics, retainers to his court, 
and depending on his favour, who could repair to it 
without difficulty or expence, he might influence and 
even direct all its proceedings. This pro- ^ 
position, though often rejected by the Ger- 
mans, he instructed his nuncio to the diet held at' 
Sj3ires, in the year one thousand five hundred and 
forty-t-wo, to renew once more ; and if he found it 
gave no greater satisfaction than formerly, he em- 
powered him, as a last concession, to propose for the 
place of meeting, Trent, a city in the Tyrol, subject 
to the King of the Romans, and situated on the con- 
fines between Germany and Italy. The catholic 
princes in the diet, after giving it as their opinion that 
the council might have been held mth greater advan- 
tage ill Ratisbon, Cologne, or some of the great cities 
of the empire, were at length induced to approve of 
the place wdiich the pope had named. The protest- 


I Sleitl. 232. Seek. lib. iii. 403. 
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ants -unanimously expressed tlieir dissatisfaction, and 
protested that tlrey -would x^ay no i-egard to a council 
held beyond the precincts of the empire, called by the 
pope’s authority, and in which he assumed the right 
of jiresiding h 

The pope, without taking any notice of 
^542^.^' fl^eir objections, published the bull of inti- 
Summona it matiou, named three cardinals to preside 
“ ’ as his legates, and appointed them to re- 

pair to Trent before the first of November, the day 
he had fixed for oxrening the council. But if Paul 
had desired the meeting of a council as sincerely as 
he pretended, he would not have lutched on such an 
improper time for calling it. Instead of that general 
union and tranquillity, udthout which the delibera- 
tions of a council could neither bo conducted with 
security, nor attended -with airtliority, such a fierce 
war was just kindled hetw'een the emperor and 
Francis, as rendered it imxiossible for the ecclesiastics 
from many x^arts of Euroxie to resort thither iir safety, 
obliged to The legates, accordingly, remained several 
prorogue it. months in Trent; hut u.s no person ap- 
peared there, except a few prelates from the ecclesi- 
astical state, the pope, in order to avoid the ridicule 
and contemxit which this drew upon him from the 
enemies of the church, recalled them and prorogued 
the council ". 

The emperor Unhappily for the authority of the papal 
courts the see, at the very time that the German pro- 
protestants. xegtjijiXs took every occasion of pouring 
contempt upon it, the emperor and King of the Ro- 
mans found it necessary not only to connive at their 
conduct, but to court their favour by repeated acts of 
indulgence. In the same diet of Spires, in which 
they had x>rotosted in the most disrespectful term.s 
against assembling a council at Trent, Ferdinand, 

^ Sleid. 291. Sock. lib. iii, 293. 
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who depended on their aid for the defence of Hun- 
gary, not only permitted that protestation to he in- 
serted in the records of the diet, hut renewed in their 
favour all the emperor’s concessions at Ratishon, 
adding to them whatever they demanded for their 
farther security. Among other particulars, he granted 
a suspension of a decree of the imperial chamher 
against the city of Goslar (one of those which had 
entered into the league of Smalkalde), on account of 
its having seized the ecclesiastical revenues within its 
domains, and enjoined Henry Duke of Brunswick to 
desist from his attempts to carry that decree into 
execution. But Henry, a furious bigot, and no less 
obstinate than rash in all his undertakings, continuing 
to disquiet the people of Goslar by his in- 
cursions, the Elector of Saxony and Land- pus proeeed- 
grave of Hesse, that they might not suffer 
any member of the Srnalkaldic body to be o])pressed, 
assembled their forces, declared war in form against 
Henry, and in the space of a few weeks, stripping 
him entirely of his dominions, drove him as a wretched 
exile to take refuge in the court of Bavaria. By this 
act of vengeance, no less severe than sudden, they 
filled all Germany with dread of their power, and the 
confederates of Smalkalde appeared, by this first 
effort of their arms, to he as ready as they were able 
to protect those who had joined the association h 

Emboldened by so many concessions in their favour, 
as w'ell as by the progress which tlieir opinions daily 
made, the princes of the league of Smalkalde took a 
solemn protest against the imperial chamber, and de- 
clined its jurisdiction for the future, because that 
court had not been visited or reformed according to 
the decree of Ilatishon, and continued to discover a 
most indecent partiality in all its proceedings. Hot 
long after tliis, they ventured a step farther; and 

1 Sleid. 296. Commemoratio succincta Causarum Belli, &c. 
a Sinalkaldicis Heur. Brunsw. ab iisdeai edita: ap. Scardium. 
tom. ii. 307* 
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protesting against tlie recess of a diet held at Nurem- 
berg, which provided for the defence of Hungary, re- 
Aprii 23, fused to furnxsh their contingent for that 
1543 . purpose, unless the imperial chamber were 
reformed, and full security were granted them in 
every point with regard to religionh 
Diet at Spires, Such were the lengths to which the 
1544. protestants had proceeded, and such their 

confidence in their own power, when the emperor 
returned from the Low Countries, to hold a diet, 
which he had summoned to meet at Spires. The 
respect due to the emperor, as well as the importance 
of the affairs which were to be laid before it, rendered 
this assembly extremely full. All the electors, a great 
number of princes, ecclesiastical and secular, with the 
deputies of most of the cities, were present. Charles 
soon perceived that this was not a time to offend the 
jealous spirit of the protestants, bjr asserting in any 
high tone the authority and doctrines of the church, 
or by abridging, in the smallest article, the liberty 
which they now enjoyed ; but that, on the contrary, 
if he expected any support from them, or wished to 
preserve Germany from intestine disorders while he 
was engaged in a foreign war, he must soothe them 
by new concessions, and a more ample extension of 
their religious privileges. He began, accordingly, 
with courting the Elector of Saxony and Landgrave 
of Hesse, the heads of the protestant party ; and, by 
giving up some things in their favour, and granting 
liberal promises with regard to others, he secured him- 
self from any danger of opposition on their part. 
Having gained this capital point, he then ven- 
tured. to address the diet with greater freedom. 

He began by representing his own zeal 
solicits its aid unweaned efforts with regard to two 
Francl! things most essential to Christendom, the 
procuring of a general council in order to 
compose the religious dissensions which had unhap- 
1 Sleid. 304. 307, Sck. lib. iii. 404. 41 6. 
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pily arisen in Germany, and the providing some pro- 
per means for checking the formidahle progress of the 
Turkish arms. But he observed, -with deep regret, 
that his pious endeavours had been enthrely defeated 
by the unjustifiable ambition of the French king, 
who, having wantonly kindled the flame of war in 
Europe, which had been so lately extinguished by the 
truce of Nice, rendered it impossible for the fathers of 
the church to assemble in council, or to deliberate 
with security ; and obliged him to employ those forces 
in his own defence, which, with greater satisfaction to 
himself, as well as more honour to Christendom, he 
would have turned against the infidels : that Francis, 
not thinking it enough to have called him off from 
opposing the Mahometans, had, with unexampled 
impiety, invited them into the heart of Christendom, 
and, joining his arms to theirs, had openly attacked 
the Duke of Savoy, a member of the empire : that 
Barharossa’s fleet was now in one of the ports of 
France, waiting only the return of spring to carry 
terror and desolation to the coast of some Christian 
state : that in such a situation, it was folly to think 
of distant expeditions against the Turk, or of march- 
ing to oppose his armies in Hungary, while such a 
powerful ally received him into the centre of Europe, 
and gave him footing there. It was a dictate of pru- 
dence, he added, to oppose the nearest and most im- 
minent danger, first of all, and, by humbling the power 
of France, to deprive Solyman of the advantages which 
he derived from the unnatm'al confederacy formed 
between him and a monarch who still arrogated the 
name of Most Christian : that, in truth, a war against 
the French king and the sultan ought to he considered 
as the same thing ; and that every advantage gained 
over the former, was a severe and sensible blow to 
the latter. On all these accounts, he concluded with 
demanding their aid' against Francis, not merely as 
an enemy of the Germanic body, or of him who was 
E e 2 
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its head, but as an avowed ally of the infidels, and a 
public enemy to the Christian name. 

In order to give greater weight to this violent in- 
vective of the emperor, the King of the Romans stood 
up, and related the rapid conquests of the sultan in 
Hungary, occasioned, as he said, by the fatal necessity 
imposed on his brother, of employing his arms against 
France. When he bad finished, the ambassador of 
Savoy gave a detail of Barbarossa’s operations at 
Nice, and of the ravages which he had committed on 
that coast. All these, added to the general indigna- 
tion which Francis’s unprecedented union with the 
Turks excited in Europe, made such an impression 
on the diet as the emperor wished, and disposed most 
of the members to grant him such effectual aid as he 
had demanded. The ambassadors whom F rancis had 
sent to explain the motives of his conduct, were not 
permitted to enter the hounds of the em})ire ; and the 
apology which they published for their master, vindi- 
cating his alliance with Solyman, by examples drawn 
from Scripture, and the practice of Christian princes, 
was little regarded by men who were irritated already, 
or prejudiced against him to such a degree as to he 
incapable of allowing their proper weight to any argu- 
ments in his behalf. 

His vast con- Such being the favourable disposition 
ordl”tog"in Germans, Charles perceived that 

the protest- nothing could now obstruct his gaining all 
ants. YiQ aimed at, but the fears and j eal ousies 

of the protestants, -which he determined to quiet by 
granting every thing that the utmost solicitude of 
these passions could desire for the security of their 
religion. With this view, he consented to a recess, 
whereby all the rigorous edicts hitherto issued against 
the protestants were suspended ; a council cither ge- 
neral or national to he assembled in Germany was 
declared necessary, in order to re-estahlisli peace in 
the church ,• until one of tlicse should he held (-which 
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the emperor undertook to bring about as soon as pos- 
sible), the free and public exercise of the protestant 
religion, was authorized ; the imperial chamber was 
enjoined to give no molestation to the protestants ; 
and when the term for which the present judges in 
that court were elected, should expire, persons duly- 
qualified were then to be admitted as members, with- 
out any distinction on account of religion. In return 
for these extraordinary acts of indulgence, Aid granted 
the protestants concurred with the other ty the diet, 
memhers of the diet, in declaring war against Francis 
in natne of the empire ; in voting the emperor a body 
of twenty thousand foot and four thousand horse, to 
be maintained at the public expense for six months, 
to he employed against France ; and at the same 
time the diet proposed a poll-tax to he levied through- 
out all Germany on every person without exception, 
for the s'upport of the war against the Turks. 

Charles, while he gave the greatest at- gharies’sn 
tention to the minute and intricate detail gotJatiom”^* 
of particulars necessary towards conduct- 
ing the deliberations of a numerous and 
divided assembly to such a successful period, nego- 
tiated a separate peace with the King of Denmark ; 
who, though he had hitherto perfonned nothing con- 
siderable in consequence of his alliance with Francis, 
had it in his power, however, to make a troublesome 
diversion in favour of that monarch h At the same 
time, he did not neglect proper applications to the 
King of England, in order to rouse him to more rigo- 
rous efforts against their common enemy. Little, in- 
deed, was wanting to accomplish this ; for such events 
had happened in Scotland as inflamed Henry to the 
most violent pitch of resentment against Francis. 
Having concluded ■^vith the parliament of Scotland a 
treaty of marriage between his son and their young 
queen, by which he reckoned himself secure of effect- 

1 Du Mont, Corps Diplom, t, iv. p. ii. p. 27-1. 
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ing the union of the two kingdoms, winch had been 
long desired, and often attempted without success by 
his predecessors, Mary of Guise, the queen-mother, 
Cardinal Beautoun, and other partisans of France, 
found means not only to break off the match, but to 
alienate the Scottish nation entirely from the friend- 
ship of England, and to strengthen its ancient attach- 
ment to France. Henry, however, did not abandon 
an object of so much importance ; and as the humbling 
of Francis, besides the pleasure of taking revenge upon 
an enemy who had disappointed a favourite measure, 
appeared the most effectual method of bringing the 
Scots to accept once more of the treaty which they 
had relinquished, he was so eager to accomplish tiiis, 
that he was ready to second whatever the emperor 
could propose to he attempted against the French 
king. The plan, accordingly, which they concerted, 
•was such, if it had been punctually executed, as must 
have ruined France in the first place, and would have 
augmented so prodigiously the emperor’s power and 
territories, as might in the end have proved fatal to 
the liberties of Europe. They agreed to invade 
France each with an army of twenty-five thousand 
men, and, without losing time in besieging the fron- 
tier towns, to advance directly towards the interior 
provinces, and to join their fox'ces near Paris 
The French Francis stood alonc in opposition to all 
take the field the enemies whom Charles was mustering 
in Piedmont, Solymau had been the only 

ally who did not desert him ; but the assistance 
which he received from him had rendered him so 
odious to all Christendom, that he resolved rather to 
forego all the advantages of his friendship, than to 
become, on that account, the object of general detes- 
tation. For tliis reason he dismissed Barbarossa as 
soon as winter was over, who, after ravaging the eoa.st 
of Naples and Tuscany, returned to Constantinople. 


1 Herbert, 245. M$in. de Bellay, 448. 
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As Francis could not hope to equal the forces of so 
many powers combined against him, he endeavoured 
to supply that defect by dispatch, which was more in 
his power, and to get the start of them in taking the 
field. Early in the spring the Count invest Catig- 
d’Enguien invested Carignan, a town in 
Piedmont, which the Marquis del Guasto, the impe- 
rial general, having surprised the former year, consi- 
dered as of so much importance, that he had fortified 
it at great expense. The count pushed the siege with 
such vigour, that Guasto, fond of his own conquest, 
and seeing no other way of saving it from falling into 
the hands of the French, resolved to hazard a battle 
in order to relieve it. He began his march ^jje imperial, 
from Milan for this purpose, and, as he 
was at no pains to conceal his intention, ^ ' 
it was soon known in the French camp. Enguien, a 
gallant and enterprising young man, nished passion- 
ately to try the fortune of a battle ; his troops deshed 
it with no less ardour ; hut the peremptory injunction 
of the king not to venture a general engagement, 
flowing from a prudent attention to the present situ- 
ation of affairs, as well as from the remembrance of 
former disasters, restrained him from venturing upon 
it. Unwilling, however, to abandon Carignan, when 
it was just ready to yield, and eager to distinguish his 
command by some memorable action, he dispatched 
Monluc to court, in order to lay before the king the 
advantages of fighting the enemy, and the hopes 
wdiich he had of victory. The king referred the 
matter to his privy council ; all the ministers declared, 
one after another, against fighting, and supported their 
sentiments by reasons extremely plausible. Wliile 
they were delivering their opinions, Monluc, who was 
permitted to he present, discovered such visible and 
extravagant symptoms of impatience to speak, as well 
as such dissatisfaction with what he heard, that 
Francis, diverted with his appearance, called on him 
to declare what he could offer in reply to sentiments 
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wliicli seemed to be as just as they were general. 
Upon this, Monluc, a plain but spirited soldier, and 
of known courage, represented the good condition of 
the troops, their eagerness to meet the enemy in the 
field, their confidence in their officers, together with 
the everlasting infamy wdiich the declining of a battle 
would bring on the French arms ; and he urged his 
arguments with such a lively impetuosity, and such a 
flow of military eloquence, as gained over to his 
opinion, not only the king, naturally fond of daring 
actions, but several of the council. Francis, catching 
the same enthusiasm ■which had animated his troops, 
suddenly started up, and having lifted his hands to 
Heaven, and implored the Divine protection, he then 
addressed himself to Monluc, “ Go,” says ho, “ return 
to Piedmont, and fight in the name of Godh” 

Battle of ce- No sooncr was it known that the king 
risoies. given Enguien leave to fight the im- 

perialists, than, such wars the martial ardour of the 
gallant and high-spirited gentlemen of that age, that 
the court was quite deserted, every person desirous of 
reputation, or capable of sei’vice, hurrying to Pied- 
mont, in order to share, as volunteers, in the danger and 
glory of the action. Encouraged hy the arrival of 
so many brave officers, Enguien immediately prejiared 
for battle, nor did Guasto decline the combat. The 
number of cavalry was almost equal, but the imperial 
infantry exceeded the French hy at least ten thousand 
April 1 1 They met near Cerisoles, in an open 

plain, which afibrded to neither any advan- 
tage of ground, and both had full time to form their 
army in proper order. The shock was such as might 
have been expected het.wcen veteran troops, violent 
and obstinate. The French cavalry rushing forward 
to the charge with their usual vivacity, bore down 
every thing that opposed them ; hut, on the other 
hand, the steady and disoiplined valour of the Spanish 
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infantry having forced the body -which they encoun- 
tered to give way, victory remained in suspense, ready 
to declare for -whichever general could make the best 
use of that critical moment. Guasto, engaged in that 
part of his army which was thrown into disorder, and 
afraid of falling into the hands of the French, whose 
vengeance he dreaded on account of the murder of 
Hiiicon and Fregoso, lost his presence of mind, and 
forgot to order a large body of reserve to advance ; 
whereas Enguien, with admirable courage, and equal 
conduct, supported at the head of his gens d’armes 
such of his battalions as began to yield ; and, at the 
same time, he ordered .the Swiss in his service, who 
had been victorious wherever they fought, to fall upo2i 
the Spaniards. This motion proved decisive. All 
that followed was confusion and slaughter. The 
Marquis del Guasto, wounded in the thigh, escaped 
only by the swiftness of his horse. The victory of the 
French was complete, ten thousand of the imperialists 
being slam, and a considerable number, with all their 
tents, baggage, and artillery, taken. On the part of 
the conquerors, their joy was without allay, a few 
only being Idlled, and among these no officer of 
distinction h 

This splendid action, beside the reputa- ^ 
tion mth which it was attended, delivered 
France from an imminent danger, as it ruined the 
army with which Guasto had intended to invade the 
country between the Rhone and Saone, where there 
-were neither fortified towns nor regular forces to op- 
pose his progress. But it was not in Francis’s power 
to pursue the victory with such vigour as to reap all 
the advantages -which it might have yielded ; for 
though the Milanese remained no-w almost defence- 
less ; though the inhabitants, who had long mur- 
mured under the rigour of the imperial government, 

1 Mem. de Bellay, 429. Mfiinoircs de Monluc. Jovii Hist, 
lib. xliv. p. 327. 0. 
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were ready to throw off the yoke ; though Eiiguien, 
flushed with success, urged the king to seize this 
happy opportunity of recovering a country, the acqui- 
sition of which had keen long his favourite object ; 
yet, as the emperor and King of England were pre- 
paring to break in upon the opposite frontier of 
France with numerous armies, it became necessary to 
sacrifice all thoughts of conquest to the public safety, 
and to recall twelve thousand of Enguien’s best 
troops to be employed in defence of the kingdom. 
Enguien’s subsequent operations were, of consequence, 
so languid and inconsiderable, that the reduction of 
Carignan and some other towns in Piedmont, was all 
that he gained by his great victory at Cerisoles ^ 
Operations in The eiuporor, as usual, was late in 
the Low taking tlie field, hut he appeared, towards 
Countries. beginning of June, at the head of an 

army more numerous and better appointed than 
any which he had liitherto led against France. It 
amounted almost to fifty thousand inetr, and j)urt of 
it having reduced Luxembourg and some other towns 
in the Netherlands, before he himself joined it, he 
now marched with the whole towards the 
frontiers of Champagne. Charles, accord- 
ing to his agreement with the King of England, ought 
to have advanced directly towards Paris; and the 
dauphin, who commanded the only army to which 
Francis trusted for the security of his dominions in 
that quarter, was in no condition to oppo.se him. 
But the success with which the French had defended 
Provence in the year one thousand five hundred and 
thirty-six, had taught them the most effectual method 
of distressing an invading army. Champagne, a 
country abounding more in vines than corn, was in- 
capable of maintaining a great army ; and before the 
emperor’s approach, whatever could he of ouy use to 
his troops had been carried off or destroyed. This 
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rendered it necessary for him to he master of some 
places of strength, in order to secure the convoys, on 
which alone he now perceived that he must depend 
for subsistence ; and he found the frontier towns so 
ill provided for defence, that he hoped it would not 
he a work either of much time or difficulty to reduce 
them. Accordingly Ligny and Commercy, which he 
first attacked, surrendered after a short resistance. 
He then invested St. Hisier, which, though 
it commanded an important pass on the i^vestTst°’^ 
Marne, was destitute of every thing neces- 
sary for sustaining a siege. But the Count “ ^ 
de Sancerre and M. de la Lande, who had acquired 
such reputation by the defence of Landrecy, gener- 
ously threw themselves into the town, and undertook 
to hold it out to the last extremity. The emperor 
soon found how capable they were of making good 
their promise, and that he could not expect to take 
the town without besieging it in form. This accord- 
ingly he undertook; and as it was his nature never to 
abandon any enterprise in which he had once engaged, 
he persisted in it with an inconsiderate obstinacy. 

The King of England’s preparations for jjenry viii. 
the campaign were complete long before invests Bou- 
the emperor’s ; bxit as he did not choose, 
on the one hand, to encounter alone the whole power 
of France, and was unwilling, on the other, that Ms 
troops should remain inactive, he took that opportu- 
nity of chastising the Scots, hy sending his fleet, 
together with a considerable part of his infantry, 
tinder the Earl of Hertford, to invade their country. 
Hertford executed his commission with vigour, plun- 
dered and burned Edinburgh and Leith, laid waste 
the adjacent country, and re-emharked his men with 
such dispatch that they joined their sovereign soon 
after his landing in France h When Henry 
arrived in that kingdom, he found the em- 
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jjeror engaged in the siege of St. Disier : aii ambas- 
sador, however, whom he sent to congratulate the 
English monarch on his safe ai-rival on the continent, 
solicited him to mai-ch, in terms of the treaty, directly 
to Paris. But Charles had set his ally such an ill 
example of fulfilling the conditions of their confede- 
racy with exactness, that Henry observing him em- 
ploy his time and forces in taking towns for his own 
behoof, saw no I’eason why he should not attempt the 
reduction of some places that hi)’- conveniently for 
himself. Without paying any regard to the emperor’s 
remonstrances, he immediately invested Boulogne, 
and commanded the Duke of Norfolk to press the 
siege of Montreuil, which had been begun before his 
arrival, by a body of Flemings, in conjunction with 
some English troops. 'While Charles and Henry 
showed such attention each to his own interest, they 
both neglected the common cause. Instead of the 
mrion and confidence, requisite towards conducting 
the great plan that they had formed, they early dis- 
covered a mutual jealousy of each other, which, by 
degrees, begot distrust, and ended in open hatred h 
Gallant de- time, Francis had, with unwea- 

^«oe^6fst. vied industry, drawm togetlier an army, 
capable, as well from the number as from 
the valour of the troops, of making head against the 
enemy, but the dauphin, who still acted as general, 
prudently declining a battle, the loss of -whicli wonld 
have endangered the kingdom, satisfied himself with 
harassing the emperor with his light troops, cutting 
^ off his convoys, and laying -waste the country’- around 
i him. Though extremely distressed by these opera- 

/ tions, Charles still pressed the siege of St. Disier, 

\‘:f which Sancerre defended -vi'ith astonishing fortitude 
and conduct. He stood repeated assaults, rejmlsing 
the enemy in them all -, and undismayed even by the 
death of his brave associate De la Lande, -\.vho was 
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killed by a cannon-ball, be continued to show tbe 
same bold coiintenance and obstinate resolution. At 
tbe end of five weeks, he was still in a condition to 
bold out some time longer, when an artifice of Gran- 
velle’vS induced him to surrender. That crafty poli- 
tician, having intercepted the key to the cipher which 
the Duke of Guise used in communicating intelligence 
to Sancerre, forged a letter in his name, authorizing 
Sancerre to capitulate, as the king, though highly 
satisfied with his behaviour, thought it imprudent to 
hazard a battle for his relief. This letter he conveyed 
into the town in a manner which could raise no sus- 
picion, and the governor fell into the snare. Even 
then, he obtained such honourable conditions as his 
gallant defence merited, and, among others, a cessa- 
tion of hostilities for eight days, at the expiration of 
which he bound himself to open the gates, if Francis, 
during that time, did not attack the imperial army, 
and throw fresh troops into the towmb Thus San- 
cerre, by detaining the emperor so long before an in- 
considerable place, ulforded his sovereign full time to 
assemble all his forces, and, what rarely falls to the 
lot of an officer in such an inferior command, acquired 
the glory of having saved his country. 

As soon as St. Disier surrendered, the August ir. 
emperor advanced into the heart of Cham- '-the emperor 
pagne, but Sancerre’s obstinate resistance into rte heart 
had damped his sanguine hopes of peiie- of^'rance. 
trating to Paris, and led him seriously to reflect on 
what he might expect before towms of greater strength, 
and defended by more numerous garrisons. ' At the 
same time, the procuring subsistence for his army was 
attended with great difficulty, which increased in pro- 
portion as he withdrew farther from his own frontier. 
He had lost a great number of his best troops in the 
siege of St. Disier, and many fell daily in skirmishes, 
which it was not in his power to avoid, though they 
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wasted his army insensibly, without leading to any 
decisive action. The season advanced apace, and he 
had not yet the command either of a sufficient extent 
of territory, or of any such considerable tow as ren- 
dered it safe to winter in the enemy’s country. Great 
arrears too were now due to his soldiers, who were 
upon the point of mutinying for their pay, while he 
knew not from what funds to satisfy them. All these 
; considerations induced him to listeir to the overtures 

of peace, which a Spanish Dominican, the confessor 
of his sister the Queen of France, had secretly made 
to his confessor, a monk of the same order. In con- 
sequence of this, plenipotentiaries were named on both 
sides, and began, their conferences in Chausse, a small 
village near Chalons. At the same time, Charles, 
either from a desire of making one great final effort 
against France, or merely to gain a pretext for de- 
serting his ally, and concluding a sejjarute peace, sent 
an ambassador formally to require Henry, according 
to the stipulation in their treaty, to advance towards 
Paris. While he expected a return from him, and 
waited the issue of the coixference at Chausse, he con- 
tinued to march forward, though in the utmost dis- 
tress from scarcity of i)i^ovisions. But, at last, by a 
fortunate motion on his part, or through some neglect 
or treachery on that of the Fi*ench, he surprised first 
Esperney, and then Chateau Thierry, in both which 
were considerable magazines. No sooner was it 
known that these towns, the latter of which is not 
two days’ march jfrom Paris, were in the hands of the 
. enemy, than that great capital, defenceless, and sus- 

ceptible of any violent alarm in proportion to its great- 
ness, was filled with consternation. The inhabitants, 
as if the emperor had been already at their gates, fled 
in the wildest confusion and despair, many sending 
their wives and children dowm the Seine to Bouen, 
others to Orleans, and the to'ivns uj)on the Loire. 
Francis himself, more afflicted with this than with 
any other event during his reign, and sensible as well 
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of the triumph that his riTal would enjoy in insulting 
his capital, as of the danger to which the kingdom 
was exposed, could not refrain from crying out, in the 
first emotion of his surprise and sorrow, “ How dear, 
O my God, do I pay for this crown, which I thought 
thou hadst granted me freely^ !” hut recovering in a 
moment from this* sudden sally of peevishness and 
impatience, he devoutly added, “ Thy will, however, 
be done ; ” and proceeded to issue the necessary orders 
for opposing the enemy with his usual activity and 
presence of mind. The dauphin detached eight thou- 
sand men to Paris, which revived the courage of the 
affrighted citizens ; he threw a strong garrison into 
Meaux, and by a forced march got into Ferte, between 
the imperialists and the capital. 

Upon this, the emperor, who began obliged to 
again to feel the want of provisions, per- 
ceiving that the daupliin still prudently declined a 
battle, and not daring to attack his camp with forces 
so much shattered and reduced by hard service, turned 
suddenly to the right, and began to fall hack towards 
Soissons. Having about this time received Henry’s 
answer, whereby he refused to abandon the sieges of 
Boulogne and Montreuil, of both which he expected 
every moment to get possession, he thought himself 
absolved from all obligations of adhering to the treaty 
wdth him, and at full liberty to consult his own inte- 
rest in what manner soever he pleased. He con- 
sented, therefore, to renew the conference, which the 
surprise of Esperney had broken off. To 
conclude a peace between two princes, tveen ium 
one of whom greatly desired, and the cttnciiid^dat 
other greatly needed it, did not require a Crespy. 
long negotiation. It was signed at Crespy, a small 
town near Meaux, on the eighteenth of September. 
The chief articles of it were. That all the conquests 
which either party had made since the truce of Nice 
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shall he restored; that the ^‘inperor shall give in 
marriage to the Duke of Orleaim, either his omi eldest 
daughter, or the second daughter of his brother Fer- 
dinand ; that if he chose to bestow on him his own 
daughter, he shall settle on her all the provinces of 
the Low Countries, to be erected into an independent 
state, which shall descend to the male issue of the 
marriage ; that if he determined to give him his niece, 
he shall, with her, grant him the investiture of hlilan 
and its dependencies ; that he shall within four 
months declare which of these two princesses he had 
pitched upon, and fulfil the respective conditions 
upon the consummation of the marriage, which shall 
take place within a year from the date of the treaty ; 
that as soon as the i)uke of Orleans i.s put in posses- 
sion cither of the Low Countries or of Milan, Francis 
shall restore to the Duke of vSavoy' all that he now 
possesses of his territories, except Pignerol and 
Montmilian ; tliat Francis shall ivnormee all preten- 
sions to the kingdom of Naples, or to the sovereignty 
of Flanders and Artois, and Charles shall give up his 
claim to the duchy of Burgundy and county of Cha- 
rolois ; that Francis shall give no aid to the exiled 
King of Navarre ; that both monurchs shall join in 
making w^ar upon the Turk, towards which the king 
shall furnish, when required by the emperor and em- 
pire, six hundred men at arms, and ten thousand 
footh 

Motives of Besides the immediate motives to this 
coiiciudmt; it. peace, arising from the distress of his army 
through want of provisions; from the difficulty of 
retreating out of France, and the impossibility of secur- 
ing winter-quarters there ; the emperor was influenced 
by other considerations, more distant, indeed, but not 
less weighty. The pope was offended to a great de- 
gree, as well at his concessions to the protestants in 

^ Recueil des Traites, tom. i. 227' Belius do Causis Pads 
Crepiac. in Actis Erudit. Lips. I70‘3. 
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the late diet, as at his consenting to call a council, 
and to admit of public disputations in Germany with 
a view of determining the doctrines in controversy. 
Paul, considering both these steps as sacrilegious en- 
croachments on the jurisdiction as well as privileges 
of the holy see, had addressed to the emperor a re- 
monstrance rather than a letter on this subject, writ- 
ten with such acrimony of language, and in a style of 
such high authority, as discovered more of an inten- 
tion to draw on a quarrel than of a desire to reclaim 
him. This ill-humour was not a little inflamed by 
the em2Deror’s league with Henry of England, which 
being contracted with an heretic, excommunicated by 
the aj)osto]ic see, appeared to the pope a profane alli- 
ance, and was not less dreaded by him than that of 
.* Francis with Solyman. Paul’s son and grandson, 
highly incensed at the emperor for having refused to 
gratify them with regard to the alienation of Parma 
and Placentia, contributed hy their suggestions to sour 
and disgust him still more. To all which was added 
the powerful operation of the flattery 'and promises 
which Francis incessantly employed to gain him. 
Though, from his desire of maintaining a neutrality, 
the pope had hitherto suppressed his own resentment, 
had eluded the artifices of his own family, and resisted 
the solicitations of the French Mng, it was not safe 
to rely much on the steadiness of a man whom his 
l^assions, his friends, and his interest combined to 
shake. The union of the Pope with France, Charles 
well knew, would instantly expose his dominions in 
Italy to he attacked. The Venetians, he foresaw, 
would probably follow the example of a pontiff, who 
was considered as a model of political wisdom among 
the Italians ; and thus, at a juncture when he felt 
himself hardly equal to the burden of the present war, 
he would, be overwhelmed with the weight of a new 
confederacy against himh At the same time the 

1 P. Paul, 100. Pallavic. 163. 
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Turks, almost unresisted, made such progress in 
Hungary, reducing town after town, that they ap- 
proached near to the confines of the Austrian pro- 
vincesh. Above all these, the extraordinary progress 
of the protestant doctrines in Germany, and the dan- 
gerous combination into which the pi-inces of that 
profession had entered, called for his immediate atten- 
tion. Almost one half of Gennany had revolted from 
the established church ; the fidelity of the rest was 
much shaken ; the nobility of Austria had demanded 
of Ferdinand the free exercise of religion^ ; the Bohe- 
mians, among whom some seeds of tlie doctrines of 
Huss still remained, openly favoured the new opi- 
nions ,* the Archbishop of Cologne, with a zeal which 
is seldom found among ecclesiastics, had begun the 
reformation of his diocese ; nor was it possible, un- 
less some timely and efiectual check were given to 
the spirit of innovation, to foresee W'here it would 
end. He lumself had been a witness, in the late 
diet, to the peremptory and decisive tone which the 
protestants had now assumed. He had seen how, 
from confidence in their number and union, they had 
forgotten the humble style of their first petitions, and 
had grown to such boldness as openly to despise the 
pope, and to show no great reverence for the imperial 
dignity itself. If, therefore, he wished to maintain 
either the ancient religion or his own authority, and 
would not choose to dwindle into a mere nominal 
head of the empire, some vigorous and speedy effort 
was requisite on his part, wliich could not be made 
during a war that required the greatest exertion of 
his strength against a foreign and powerful enemy. 

Such being the emperor’s inducements to peace, he 
had the address to frame the treaty of Crespy so as 
to promote all the ends w^hich he had in view. By 
coming to an agreement wdth Francis, he took from 
the pope all prospects of advantage in courting the 
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friendship of that monarch in preference to his. By 
the proviso with regard to a war with the Turks, he 
not only deprived Solyman of a powerful ally, but 
turned the arms of that ally against him. By a pri- 
vate article, not inserted in the treaty, that it might 
not raise any unseasonable alarm, he agreed with 
Francis that both should exert all their influence and 
power in order to procure a general council, to assert 
its authority, and to exterminate the protestant 
heresy out of their dominions. This cut oif all chance 
of assistance which the confederates of Smalkalde 
might expect from the French king ^ ; and lest their 
solicitations, or his jealousy of an ancient rival, should 
hereafter tempt Francis to forget this engagement, he 
left him embarrassed with a war against England, 
which would put it out of his power to take any con- 
siderable part in the affairs of Germany. 

Henry, possessed at all times with a 
high idea of his o'vvn power and importance, nues°Letweeu 
felt, in the most sensible manner, the neg- 
lect with which the emperor had treated him 
in concluding a separate peace. But the situation of 
his afi'airs was such as somewhat alleviated the mor- 
tification which this occasioned. For though he was 
obliged to recall the Duke of Norfolk from ^ 
the siege of Montreuil, because the Flemish ® 
troops received orders to retire, Boulogne had sur- 
rendered before the negotiations at Crespy were 
brought to an issue. \^iile elated with vanity on 
account of this conquest, and inflamed with indigna- 
tion against the emperor, the ambassadors whom 
Francis sent to make overtures of peace, found him 
too aiTOgant to grant what was moderate or equita- 
ble. His demands were indeed extravagant, and 
made in the tone of a conqueror ; that Francis should 
renounce his alliance with Scotland, and not only pay 
up the arrears of former debts, but reimburse the 
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money which Henry had expended in the present 
war. Francis, though sincerely desirous of peace, 
and willing to yield a great deal in order to attain it, 
being now free from the pressure of the imperial arms, 
rejected these ignominious propositions with disdain; 
and Henry departing for England, hostilities conti- 
nued between the two nations h 
Thert-iu hin treaty of peace, how acceptable 

disLuS-Li” soever to the people of France, whom it 
of crSpy delivered from the dread of an enemy who 
had penetrated into the heart of the king- 
dom, was loudly complained of by the dauphin. Ho 
considered it as a manifest pi-oof of the king liis 
father’s extraordinary partiality towards his younger 
brother, now Duke of Orleans, and complained that, 
from his eagerness to gain an establishment for a fa- 
vourite son, he had sacrificed the honour of the king- 
dom, and renounced the most ancient as well as valn- 
ahle rights of the crown. But as he durst not venture 
to olleud the king by refusing to ratify it, though ex- 
tremely desirous at the same time of securing to himself 
the privilege of reclaiming what was now alienated so 
much to his detriment, he secretly protested in presence 
of some of his adherents, against the whole transaction ; 
and declared whatever he should be obliged to do in 
order to confirm it, mill in itself, and void of all obli- 
gation. The parliament of Thoiilouse, probably by the 
instigation of his partisans, did the same -. But Fran- 
cis, highly pleased a.s well with having delivered his 
subjects from the miseries of an invasion, a.s with the 
prospect of acquiring an independent settlement for his 
son at no greater price than that of renouncing con- 
quests to which he had no jiust claim ; titles which had 
brought so much expense and so many disasters upon 
the nation ; and rights grown obsolete and of no va- 
lue ; ratified the treaty with great joy . Cliarlsjs, witliin 

^ Mem. tie Ribier, tom, i. p. 572. Herbert, 244. 

^ Recueil des TraitLS, tom. ii. 235. 233. 
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the time prescribed by the treaty, declared his inten- 
tion of giving Ferdinand’s daughter in marriage to 
the Duke of Orleans, together with the duchy of 
Milan as her dowry h Every circumstance seemed 
to promise the continuance of peace. The emperor, 
cruelly afflicted with the gout, appeared to be in no 
condition to undertake any enterprise where great 
activity was requisite, or much fatigue to be endured. 
He himself felt this, or Avished at least that it should 
be believed ; and being so much disabled by this ex- 
cruciating distemper, when a French ambassador fol- 
lowed him to Brussels, in order to be present at his 
ratification of the treaty of peace, that it was with the 
utmost difficulty that he signed his name, he observed, 
that there was no great danger of his violating these 
articles, as a hand that could hardly hold a pen, was 
little able to brandish a lance. 

The violence of lus disease confined the ^ 
emperor several months in Brussels, and sche^rwity 
was the apparent cause of putting off the 
execution of the great scheme which he 
had formed in order to humble the protestant party in 
Germany. But there were other reasons for this de- 
lay. For, however prevalent the motives were which 
determined him to undertake this enterprise, the na- 
ture of that great body which he was about to attack, 
as well as the situation of his own affairs, made it 
necessary to deliberate long, to proceed Avith caution, 
and not too suddenly to tlu'OAA' aside the veil under 
Avliich lie had hitherto concealed his real sentiments 
and schemes. lie AA'-as sensible that the protestants, 
conscious of their oaaui strength, hut under continual 
apprehensions of his designs, had all the boldness of 
a poAverful confederacy, joined to the jealousy of a 
feeble faction ; and Avere no less quick-sighted to dis- 
cern the first appearance of danger, than ready to take 
arms in order to repel it. At the same time, he still 
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continued involved in a Turkisli war ; and though, 
in order to deliver himself from this incumbrance, he 
had determined to send an envoy to the Porte with 
most advantageous and even submissive overtures of 
peace, the resolutions of that haughty court were so 
uncertain, that, before these were known, it would 
have been higlily imprudent to have kindled the 
flames of civil war in his own dominions. 

Upon tills account, he appeared dissa- 
summMis a tisfied with a bull issued by the pope im- 
duo meet’at ^^diatcly after the p)eacc of Crespy, sum- 
Trent. moiling the council to assemble at Trent 
Nov. 19 . early next spring, and exhorting all Christ- 
ian princes to embrace the opportunity that the pre- 
sent happy interval of tranquillity afforded them, of 
suppressing those heresies which threatened to sub- 
vert whatever was sacred or venerable among Christ- 
ians. But, after such a slight expression of dislike, 
as was necessary in order to cover his designs, he 
determined to countenance the council, wdiich might 
become no inconsiderable instrument towards accom- 
plishing his projects, and, therefore, not only ap- 
pointed ambassadors to appear there in liis name, hut 
ordered the ecclesiastics in his dominions to attend at 
the time prefixed 

Such w'ere the eniporoi’''s view’s, W’hen 
Uiet^at^' imperial diet, after several proroga- 

tions, was opened at Worms. The protest- 
ants, who enjoyed the free exercise of 
their religion by a very precarious tenure, having no 
other security for it than tlie recess of the last diet, 
which was to continue in force onlj" until the meeting 
of a council, wished earnestly to establish that im- 
portant privilege ujion some firmer basis, and to hold 
it by a perpetual not a temporary title. But instead 
of offering them any additional security, Ferdinand 
opened the diet witli observing, that there w’erc two 
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points, which chiefly required conideration, the pro- 
secution of the war against the Turks, and the state 
of religion ; that the former was the most urgent, as 
Solyman, after conquering the greatest part of Hun- 
gary, was now ready to fall upon the Austrian pro- 
vinces ; that the emperor, who, from the beginning 
of his reign, had neglected no opportunity of annoy- 
ing this formidable enemy, and with the hazard of 
his own person had resisted his attacks, being ani- 
mated still with the same zeal, had now consented to 
stop short in the career of his success against France, 
that, in conjunction with his ancient rival, he might 
turn his arms with greater vigour against the common 
adversary of the Christian faith ; that it became all 
the members of the empire to second those pious en- 
deavours of its head ; that, therefore, they ought, 
without delay, to vote him such effectual aid, as not 
only their duty but their interest called upon them to 
furnish ; that the controversies about religion were 
so intricate, and of such difficult discussion, as to 
give no hope of its being possible to bring them at 
present to any final issue ; that by perse- pei-ainand re- 
verance and repeated solicitations the em- 
peror had at length prevailed on the pope aSwiedge 
to call a council, for which they had so eoujicJi. 
often wished and petitioned ; that the time appointed 
for its meeting was now come, and both parties ought 
to w^ait for its decrees, and submit to them as the de- 
cisions of the universal church. 

The popish members of the diet received this de- 
claration with great applause, and signified their en- 
tire acquiescence in every particular which it con- 
tained. The protestants expressed great surprise at 
propositions, wMch were so manifestly repugnant to 
the recess of the former diet; they insisted that the 
questions with regard to reh'gion, as first in dignity 
and importance, ought to come first under deliber- 
ation ; that, alarming as the progress of the Turks 
was to all Germany, the securing the free exercise of 
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tlieir religion touclied them still more nearly, nor conld 
they prosecute a foreign war with spirit, while solicit- 
ous and uncertain about their domestic trancpiillity ; 
that if the latter were once rendered firm and perma- 
nent, they would concur with their countrymen in 
pushing the former, and yield to none of them in ac- 
tivity or zeal. But if the danger from the Turkish 
arms was indeed so imminent, as not to admit of such 
a delay as would be occasioned by an immediate ex- 
amination of the controverted points in religion, they 
required that a diet should be instantly appointed, to 
which the final settlemcmt of their religious di.sputes 
should be referred ; and that in the mean time the 
decree of the former diet concerning religion should 
he explained in a point which they deemed essential. 
By the recess of Spires it was provided, that they 
should enjoy unmolested the public exercise of their 
religion, until the meeting of a legal eouiuul ; hut as 
the pope had now called a council, to which Ferdinand 
had required them to submit, they began to suspect 
that their adversaries might take adva.iitnge of an am- 
biguity in the terms of the recess, and, jjrctending that 
the event therein mentioned had now taken place, 
might pronounce them to he no longer entitled to the 
same indulgence. In order to guard against this in- 
terpretation, they renewed their former remonstrances 
against a council called to meet without the bounds 
of the empire, summoned by the pope’s authority, and 
in which he assumed the right of presiding ; and de- 
clared that, notwithstanding the convocation of any 
such illegal assembly, they still held the recess of the 
late diet to he in full force. 

Emperor ar- Other junctures, wheu tlie emperor 

Woraf*^ thought it of advantage to soothe and gain 
the protestants, he had devised expedients 
for giving them satisfaction with regard to demands 
seemingly more extravagant ; hut his vie-iv's at present 
being very different, Ferdinand, by his command, 
adhered inflexibly to his first propositions, and would 
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muke no concessions -whicli had the most remote ten- 
dency to throw discredit on the council, or to weaken 
its authority. The protestants, on their part, were 
no less inflexible ; and after much time spent in fruit- 
less endeavours to convince each other, ,, 
they came to no agreement. h)or did the 
presenee of the emperor, who upon his recovery ar- 
rived at Worms, contribute in any degree to render 
the protestants more compliant. Fully convinced 
that they were maintaining the cause of God and of 
truth, they showed themselves superior to the allure- 
ments of interest, or the suggestions of fear ; and in 
proportion as the emperor redoubled his solicitations, 
or discovered his designs, their boldness seems to 
have increased. At last they openly declared, that 
they would not even deign to vindicate xi,e protest- 
thoir tenets in presence of a council, as- ants disclaim 
sembled not to examine, hut to condemn with'thecouii- 
them ; and that they would pay no regard 
to an assembly held under the influence of a pope, 
w'ho had already precluded himself from all title to 
act as a judge, by his having stigmatized their opi- 
nions with the name of heresy, and denounced against 
them the heaviest censures, which, in the plenitude of 
his usurped power, he could inflict h 

\'\fliile the protestants, with such union 
as well as firmness, rejected all intercourse Maurice of 
with the council, and refused their assent 
to the imperial demands in respect to the 
Turkish war, Maurice of Saxony alone showed an in- 
clination to gratify the emperor with regard to both. 
Though he professed an inviolable regard for the pro- 
testaut religion, he assumed an appearance of moder- 
ation peculiar to himself, by wliich he confirmed the 
favourable sentiments which the emperor already en- 
tertained of him, and gradually paved the way for 

^ Sleicl. 343, &c. Seek. iii. 543, &e. Thuan. Histor. lib. 
ii. p. 56. 
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executing the ambitious designs which always occu- 
pied his active and enterprising mindh His exam- 
ple, however, had little influence upon such as agreed 
with him in their religious opinions ; and Charles 
perceived that he could not hope either to procure 
present aid from die protestants against the Turks, or 
to quiet their fears and jealousies on account of their 
religion. But, as his schemes were not yet ripe for 
execution, nor his preparations so far advanced that 
he could force the compliance of the protestants, or 
j punish their obstinacy, he artfully con- 
■ cealed his own intentions. That he might 
augment their security, he appointed a diet to he held 
at Ratishon early next year, in order to adjust what 
was now left undetermined ; and previous to it, he 
agreed, that a certain number of divines of each party 
should meet, in order to confer upon the 2>oints in 
dispute^. 

But, how far soever this appearance of 
anfs^^gfn^to ^ desire to maintain the jirescnt tranquil- 
suspect the lity might have imposed upon the jirotest- 
‘ ants, the emperor was incapable of such 
uniform and thorough dissimulation, its to hide alto- 
gether from their view the dangerous designs which 
he was meditating against them. Herman, Count de 
Wied, archbishop and elector of Cologne, a prelate 
conspicuous for his virtue and primitive simiilicity of 
manners, though not more distinguished for learning 
than the other descendants of noble families, who in 
that age possessed most of the great heneflces in Ger- 
many, having hecome a jnoselyte to the doctrines of 
the reformers, had begun, in the year one thousand 
five hundred and forty-three, with the assistance of 
Malancthon and Bucer, to abolish the ancient super- 
stition in his diocese, and to introduce in its jilace the 
rites established among the protestants. But the 
canons of his cathedral, who were not possessed with 


^ Seek. iii. 571. 
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the same spirit of innovation, and who foresaw how 
fatal the levelling genius of the new sect would prove 
to their dignity and wealth, opposed, from the begin- 
ning, this unprecedented enterprise of their archbishop, 
with all the zeal flowing from reverence for old insti- 
tutions, heightened by concern for their own interest. 
This opposition, winch the archbishop considered only 
as a new argument to demonstrate the necessity of a 
reformation, neither shook his resolution, nor slack- 
ened his ardour in prosecuting his plan. The canons, 
perceiving all their endeavours to check his career to 
be ineffectual, solemnly protested against his pro- 
ceedings, and appealed for redress to the pope and 
emperor, the former as Ms ecclesiastical, the latter as 
his civil superior. TMs appeal being laid before the 
emperor, during Ms residence in Worms, he took the 
canons of Cologne under Ms immediate protection ; 
enjoined them to proceed with rigour against all who 
revolted from the established church ; proMbited the 
archbishop to make any innovation in his diocese ; 
and summoned him to appear at Brussels within thirty 
days, to answer the accusations wMch should he pre- 
ferred against him^. 

To this clear evidence of Ms hostile intentions 
against the protestant party, Charles added other 
proofs still more explicit. In Ms hereditary domi- 
nions of the Low Countries, he persecuted all who 
were suspected of Lutheranism with unrelenting 
rigour. As soon as he arrived at Worms, he silenced 
the protestant preachers in that city. He allowed an 
Italian monk to inveigh against the Lutherans from 
the pulpit of his chapel, and to call upon Mm, as he 
regarded the favour of God, to exterminate that pes- 
tilent heresy. He dispatched the embassy, which 
has been already mentioned, to Constantinople, with 
overtures of peace, that he might bo free from any 
apprehensions of danger or interruption from that 


Sleicl. 310. 340. 351. Seek. iii. 443. 553 . 
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quarter. Nor did any of tliese steps, or tlieir dan- 
gerous tendency, escape the jealous observation of the 
protestants, or fail to alarm tlieir fears, and to excite 
their solicitude for the safety of their sect. 

^ ,, ,,, Meamvhile, Charles’s good fortune, 
Duke of Or- which predominated on all occasions over 
leans. of liis rival Francis, extricated him out 

of a difficulty, from which, ivith all his sagacity and 
^ g address, he would have found it no easy 
' ‘ matter to have disentangled himself. Just 
about the time when the Duke of Orleans should have 
received Ferdinand’s daughter in marriage, and toge- 
ther with her the possession of the Milanese, he died 
of a malignant fever. By this event, the emperor 
was freed from the neces.sity of giving up a vtduahle 
province into the hands of an enemy, or from the in- 
decency of violating a recent and solemn engagement, 
which must have occasioned an immediate rupture 
ivitli France. He affected, however, to express gi'oat 
soiTOw for the untimely death of a young prince, who 
was to have been so nearly allied to him ; hut he 
carefully avoided entering into any fresh discussions 
concerning the Milanese ; and would not listen to a 
proposal which came from Francis, of new-modelling 
the treaty of Crespy, so as to make him some repara- 
tion for the advantages which he had lost hy the de- 
mise of his son. In the more active and vigoroxis 
part of Francis’s reign, a declaration of war would 
have been the certain and instantaneous consequence 
of such a flat refusal to comjfly with a demand seem- 
ingly so equitable ; hut the declining state of his own 
health, the exhausted condition of his kingdom, toge- 
ther with the burden of the war against England, 
obliged him, at present, to dissemble lus resentment, 
and to put off thoughts of revenge to some other junc- 
ture. In consequence of this event, the unfortunate 
Duke of Savoy lost all hope of obtaining the rc.stita- 
tion of his territories; and the rights or claims relin- 
quished hy the treaty of Crespy returned in full force 
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to the crown of France, to serve as pretexts for future 
warsh 

Upon the first intelligence of the Duke 
of Orleans’s death, the confederates of grants the 
Smalkalde flattered themselves that the es- pa“rraa\'na 
sential alterations which appeared to he nn- Placentia to 
avoidable consequences of it, could hardly 
fail of producing a rupture, which would prove the 
means of their safety. Bnt they were not more disap- 
pointed mth regard to this, than in their expectations 
from an event which seemed to be the certain prelude of 
a quarrel between the emperor and the pope- When 
Paul, vdiose passion for aggrandizing his family in- 
crcavSed as he advanced in years, and as he saw the 
dignity and power which they derived immediately 
from him becoming more precarious, found that he 
could not bring Charles to approve of his ambitious 
schemes, he ventured to grant his son Peter Lewis 
the investiture of Parma and Placentia, though at the 
risk of incurring the displeasure of the emperor. 
At a time when a great part of Europe inveighed 
openly against the corrupt manners and exorbitant 
power of ecclesiastics, and when a council was sum- 
moned to reform the disorders in the church, this 
indecent grant of such a princijpality, to a son, of 
whose illegitimate birth the pope ought to have been 
ashamed, and whose licentious morals all good men 
detested, gave general offence. Some cardinals in 
the imperial interest remonstrated against such an un- 
becoming alienation of the patrimony of the church ; 
the Spanish ambassador would not be present at the 
solemnity of bis infeotfinent ; and, upon pretext that 
these cities were part of the Milanese state, the em- 
peror peremptorily refused to confirm the deed of 
investiture- Bnt botli the emperor and pope being 
intent upon one common object in Germany, they 
sacrificed their particular passions to that public 


1 Belcarii Comment. 769 . Paruta, Hist. Venet, iv. p. 177- 
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cause, and suppressed the emotions of jealousy or re- 
sentment -which were rising on this occasion, that 
they might jointly pursue -what each deemed to be of 
greater importance ^ 

About this time the peace of Germany 
Bmnswfek was disturbed by a violent but short 
kindles a war in'uptioii of Henry Duke of Brunswick, 
in ermany. prince, though still stripped of his 

dominions, which the emperor held in sequestration, 
until his differences with the confederates of Smal- 
kalde should be adjusted, possessed however so much 
credit in Germany, that he undertook to raise for the 
French king a considerable body of troo})s to be 
employed in the W'ar against England. The money 
stipulated for this pui-pose wa.s duly advanced by 
Francis ; the troops were levied ; but Henry, instead 
of leading them towards France, suddenly entered his 
own dominions at their head, in hopes of recovering 
possession of them before any anny could be assem- 
bled to oppose him. The confederates were not more 
surprised at this unexpected attack, than the King 
of France was astonished at a mean thievish fraud, so 
unbecoming the character of a prince. But the Land- 
grave of Hesse, with incredible expedition, collected 
as many men as put a stop to the progress of Henry’s 
undisciplined forces, and being joined by his son-in- 
law, Maurice, and by some troops belonging to the 
Elector of Saxony, he gained such ad^'antages over 
Henry, who was rash and bold in forming his schemes, 
but feeble and undetermined in executing tiiem, as 
obliged him to disband his army, and to surrender 
himself, together with his eldest son, prisoners at dis- 
cretion. He was kept in close confinement, until a 
new reverse of aftairs procured him liberty 

As this defeat of Henry’s wild entor- 
Tke reforma- prisc added new reputation to the arms of 

1 Paruta, Ilist. Venet iv. 178. Pallavie, 180. 

2 Sleid. ii. 352. Seck.iii.6C7. 
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the protestants, the establishment of the tionofthepa- 
protestant religion in the palatinate brought latinate. 
a great accession of strength to their party. Frede- 
rick, who succeeded his brother Lewis in that electo- 
rate, had long been suspected of a secret propensity 
to the doctrines of the reformers, which, upon his 
accession to the principality, he openly manifested. 
But, as he expected that something effectual towards 
a general and legal establishment of religion would 
be the fruit of so 'many diets, conferences, and nego- 
tiations, he did not, at first, attempt any public inno- 
vation in his dominions. Finding all these 
issue in nothing, he thought himself called, 
at length, to countenance by his authority the system 
which he approved of, and to gratify the wishes of his 
subjects, who, by their intercourse with the protest- 
ant states, had almost universally imbibed their opi- 
nions. As the warmth and impetuosity which accom- 
panied the spirit of reformation in its first efforts had 
somewhat abated, this change was made with great 
order and regularity; the ancient rites were abolished, 
and new forms introduced, without any acts of vio- 
lence, or symptom of discontent. Though Frederick 
adopted the religious system of the protestants, he 
imitated the example of Maurice, and did not accede 
to the league of Smalkalde b 

A few weeks before this revolution in Hie couneU 
the palatinate, the general council was 
opened with the accustomed solemnities at 
Trent. The eyes of the catholic states were turned 
with much expectation towards an assembly, which 
all had considered as capable of applying an effectual 
remedy for the disorders of the church when they 
first broke out, though many were afraid that it was 
now too late to hope for great benefit from it, when 
the malady, by being suffered to increase during 
twenty-eight years, had become inveterate, and grown 
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to such extreme violence. The pope, hy his last 
hull of convocation, had appointed the first meeting 
to he held in Max'ch. But his views and those of the 
emperor, were so different, that almost the whole year 
was spent in negotiations. Charles, who foresaw 
that the rigorous deci-ees of the council against the 
protcstants would soon (hive them, in self-defence as 
well as from resentment, to some desperate extreme, 
laboured to pat off its meeting until his warlike pre- 
parations were so far advancecl, that he might he in a 
condition to second its decisions hy the force of his 
arms. The pope, who had early sent to Trent the 
legates who were to preside in his name, knowing to 
what contempt it would expose liis authority, and 
what suspicions it would heget of hi.s intentions, if 
the fathers of the council should remain in a state of 
inactivity, when the church was in sueli danger us to 
require their iuxmediate and vigormi.s intm’position, 
insisted either upon translating the council (o some 
city in Italy, or upon suspending altogether its pro- 
ceedings at that juncture, or upon authorizing it to 
begin its deliberations immediately. The emperor re- 
jected the two former expedients as ecpuilly ofiensive 
to the Germans of every denomination ; but, finding 
it imposible to elirde the latter, he proposed that the 
council should begin with I’eformiug the disorders in 
the church, before it proceeded to examine or define 
articles of faith. Thi.s was the very thing which tin; 
court of Rome dreaded most, and which had prompted 
it to employ so many artifices in order to pi-event the 
meeting of such a dangerous judicatory . Paul, thongdi 
more compliant than some of his predecessors with 
regard to calling a council, was no less jealous than 
they had hceii of its jurisdiction, and saxv what matter 
of triumph such a method of proceeding would alford 
the heretics. He apprehended consequences not only 
humbling hut fatal to the })apal see, if the coimeil 
came to consider an inqirest into abuses as their only 
business ; or if inferior prelates were allowed to gra- 
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tify their own envy and peevishness, by prescribing 
rules to those who were exalted above them in dignity 
and power. Without listening, therefore, to this in- 
sidious proposal of the emperor, he instructed his 
legates to open the council. 

The first session was spent in matters ^3 
of form. In a subsequent one, it was itsproceeci- 
agreed that the framing a confession of 
faith, wherein should he contained all the articles 
which the church required its members to believe, 
ought to be the first and principal business of the 
council; but that, at the same time, due attention 
should be given to what was necessary towards the 
refonnation of manners and discipline. From this 
first sjanptoin of the spirit with which the council was 
animated, from the high tone of authority which the 
legates wdio presided in it a.ssmned, and from the 
implicit deference with which most of the members 
followed their directions, the protestants conjectured 
with ease what decisions they might expect. It asto- 
nished them, however, to see forty prelates (for no 
greater number was yet assembled) assume authority 
as representatives of the universal church, and pro- 
ceed to determine the most important points of doc- 
trine in its name. Sensible of this indecency, as well 
as of the ridicule with which it might be attended, 
the council advanced slowly in its deliberations, and 
all its proceedings were for some time languishing 
and feeble As soon as the confederates of Smal- 
kalde received information of the opening of the coun- 
cil, they published a long manifesto, containing a re- 
newal of then' protest against its meeting, together 
with the reasons which induced them to decline its 
jurisdictions ^ The pope and emperor, on their part, 
were so little solicitous to quicken or add vigour to 
its operations, as plainly discovered that some oh- 

1 F. Paul, 120, &c. Psllav. p. 180, &c. 

- Seek. iii. 602, &c. 
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ject of greater importance occupied and interested 
them. 

. , The Protestants were not inattentive or 

sions of the unconcerned spectators or the motions of 
Protestants, Sovereign pontiif and of Charles, and 

they entertained every day more violent suspicions of 
their intentions, in consequence of intelligence received 
from different quarters of the machinations carrying 
on against them. The King of England informed 
them, that the emperor, having long resolved to ex- 
terminate their opinions, would not fail to employ this 
interval of tranqtiillity which he now enjoyed, as the 
most fixvonrable juncture for carrying his design into 
execution. The merchants of Augslmrg, which was 
at that time a city of extensive trade, received advice, 
by means of their correspondents in Italy, among 
■ whom were some who secretly favoured the protest- 
ant causes that a dangerous confederacy against 
it was forming between the pope and emperor. 
In confirmation of this, they heard from the Low 
Countries that Charles had issued orders, tliough with 
every precaution which cmtld keep the measure con- 
cealed, for raising troops both there and iu other parts 
of his dominions. Such a variety of information, 
corroborating all that their otvn jealou.sy or observa- 
tion led them to apprehend, left the protestants little 
reason to doubt of the em})eror’.s hostile intentions. 
Their deUie- Under tins impression, the deputies of the 
rations. Confederates of Smalkalde assembled at 
Frankfort, and, by communicating their intelligence 
and sentiments to each other, reciprocally heightened 
their sense of the impending clanger. But their union 
was not such as their .situation required, or the pre- 
parations of their enemies rendered necessary. Their 
league had now subsisted ten years. Among so 
many members, whose territories were intonningled 
■with eacii other, and who, according to the cu.stoin of 
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Germany, had created an infinite variety of mutual 
rights and claims hy intermarriages, alliances, and 
contracts of different kinds, subjects of jealousy and 
discord had unavoidably arisen. Some of the confe- 
derates, being connected with the Duke of Brunswick, 
were highly disgusted with the landgrave, on account 
of the rigour with which he had treated that rash 
and unfortunate prince. Others taxed the Elector 
of Saxony and landgrave, the heads of the league, 
with having involved the members in unnecessary and 
exorbitant expenses by their profuseness or want of 
economy. The views, likewise, and temper of those 
two princes, wdro, by their superior power and autho- 
rity, influenced and directed the whole body, being 
extremely different, rendered all its motions languid, 
at a time when the utmost vigour and dispatch were 
requisite. The landgrave, of a Anolent and enter- 
prising temper, hut not forgetful, amidst his zeal for 
redigion, of the usual maxims of human policy, in- 
sisted that, as the danger which threatened them was 
manifest and unavoidable, they should liave recourse 
to the most effectual expedient for securing their own 
safety, by courting the protection of the kings of 
France and England, or hy Joining in alliance with 
the protestant cantons of Switzerland, from whom 
they might expect such j)oweiful and present assist- 
ance as their situation demanded. The elector, on 
the other hjmd, with the most upright intentions of 
any prince in that age, and with talents which might 
have qualified him abundantly for the administration 
of government in any tranquil period, was possessed 
with such superstitious veneration for all the parts of 
the Lutheran system, and such bigoted attachment to 
all its tenets, as made him averse to an union with 
those wdio differed fi:om him in any aiticle of faith, 
and rendered him very incapable of undertaking its de- 
fence in times of difiiculty and danger. He seemed 
to think that tlie concerns of religion were to he regu- 
lated by principles and maxims totally different from 
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those which apply to the common affairs of life ; and 
being swayed too much by the opinions of Luther, 
who was not only a stranger to the rules of political 
conduct, but despised them, he often discovered an 
uncomplying spirit, that proved of the greatest detri- 
ment to the cause which he wished to support. In- 
fluenced, on this occasion, by the severe and rigid 
notions of that reformer, he refused to enter into any 
confederacy with Francis, because he was a persecutor 
of the truth ; or to solicit the friendship of Henry, 
because he was no less ini2)ious and profane than the 
pope himself ; or even to join in alliance •with the 
Swiss, because they diiforod from the Gonnans in se- 
veral (jssential articles of faith. This dissension, 
about a point of such consequence, produced its natu- 
ral effects. Each secretly censiu'cd and n-proached 
the other. The landgrave considered tire elector as 
fettered hy narrow jnejudices, unworthy of a prince 
called to act a chief part in a scene of such importance. 
The elector suspected the landgrave of loose jirinci- 
ples and ambitious views, which corresponded ill with 
the sacred cause w'herein they were engaged. But 
though the elector’s scrujAtis 2>revented tlieiv timely 
application for foreign aid ; and the jealousy or dis- 
content of the other 2-)rinces defeated a proposal for 
renewing their original confederacy, the term during 
which it was to continue in force being on the point 
of expiring ; yet the sense of their common danger 
induced them to agree ■with regard, to other points, 
particularly that they would never acknowledge the 
assembly of Trent as a lawful council! nor suffer the 
Archbishop of Cologne to he o2'>pressed on account of 
the stejis which he had taken towards the rolbrmation 
of his diocese . 

Their negocia- ^he landgravc, ahout this time, desirous 
tions with tho of penetrating to the bottom of the emtje- 
emperor. , 

ror s intentions, wrote to Granvelle, whom 
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he knew to be thoroughly acquainted with all his 
master’s schemes, informing him of the several parti- 
culars which raised the suspicions of the protestants, 
and. begging an explicit declaration of what they had 
to fear or to hope. Granvelle, m return, assured 
them, that the intelligence w^hich they had received of 
the emperor’s military preparations wns exaggerated, 
and all their suspicions destitute of foundation ; that 
though, in order to guard his frontiers against any 
insult of the French or English, he had commanded a 
small body of men to be raised m the Low Countries, 
he was as solicitous as ever to maintain tranquillity 
in Germany h 

But the emperor’s actions did not correspond with 
these professions of liis minister. For, instead of 
appointing men of known moderation and a pacific 
temper to appear in defence of the catholic doctrines 
at the conference which had been agreed on, he made 
choice of fierce bigots, attached to then* own system 
with a blind obstinacy, that rendered all hope of a 
reconcilement desperate. Malvenda, a Spanish di- 
vine, who took upon Mm the conduct of the debate 
on the part of the catholics, managed it with all the 
subtle dexterity of a scholastic metaphysician, more 
studious to perplex Ms adversaries than to convince 
them, and more intent on palliating error than on 
discovering truth. The protestants, filled with indig- 
nation, as well at his sopMstry as at some regldations 
which the emperor endeavoured to impose on the dis- 
putants, broke off the conference abruptly, being now 
fully coirvinped that, in all Ms late measures, thfe em- 


peror could have no other view than to amuse them, 
and to gain time for ripening his oivnR^Smsga^ 

1 'Sleid. 356. 2 Ibid, 
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